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A Word to Mothers 


The comfort of a baby largely depends upon the condition of its skin, 
which is so tender and sensitive that only constant and unremitting care 
can keep it free from irritation. The first necessity and safeguard in 
these matters is a soap that will act like balm upon the baby skin, that 
soothes while it cleanses, is kind to the skin, and of a gentle emollient 
daintiness. No soap answers to this description so completely as 


Pears’ Soap 


No soap is so comforting for a baby, so pure or so perfect in its hygienic 
influence. Bad soaps injure the skin and worry the baby, Pears softens 
preserves and beautifies. 


The skin of a baby is kept sweet, wholesome and healthy and retains its 
baby softness and beauty to later years by the regular use of Pears. 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSEIS THE BEST. 
$6 All rights secured.”* 
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-Pay Seventeen 
Cents a Day! 


Send Coupon or Letter for Details 


A message of vital moment to the vast 
audi2nce reached by this magazine. 





We are selling the Oliver Typewriter—the Standard 


Visible Writer—the New Model’ No. 5—the wgular $100 
machine—tor Seventeen Cents a Day! Whether you sit in 
tre councils of great corporations or are perched on a 
bookxkeeper’s high stool— whatever your part intheworld’s 
activities—this offer of the Oliver Typewriter means 
something worth while to you. 


Mightiest Machine in World’s Workshop 


The terrific pace of modern business demands mechanical 
aids cf the highest degree of efficiency. Foremost among all 
the inventions that speed the day’s work—that take the tension 
from men and transfer it to machines—is the Oliver Typewrrtter. 

The Oliver Typewriter is the mightiest machine in the World’s 
Workshop. It weaves the million threads .of the world’s daily 
transactions mto the very fabric of business. It works with the 
smooth precision of an automatic machine. It adapts itself to 
the diversified needs of ten thousand business conditions. 
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LIVER 


Typewrit@r 
The Standard Visible Writer 


The basic idea upon which its towering supremacy rests is its wonderful 
Double Type-Bar. What the Selden patent is to the automobile, this princi- 
ple is to the typewriter, only we do not license tts use on any other writing machine. 

The Double Type-Bar gives the Oliver Typewriter its positive DOWN- 
WARD STROKE, the secret of perfect printing. light touch, easy operation and 
pertect alignment. 
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Take Your Oliver Typewriter 


Yours for Pennies! 


635 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 
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Brilliant Exclusive 
Features 


The Oliver is illuminated by scores of 
brilliant innovations not found on other 
typewriters. Its remarkable time-saving 
devices and conveniences include the 
Vertical and Horizontal Line Ruler, the 
Disappearing Indicator, the Tabulator, 
the Back-Spacer, the Adjustable Paper 
Feed, the Double Release, the Automatic 
Spacer, the Locomotive Base. 

Time and again, when our existing 
models met every demand of the public, 
we have brought out important tmprove- 
ments at great expense, without adding 
a cent to thesprice. 


100% Efficiency 


The Oliver Typewriter has an efficiency 
of 100 per cent, every day in the week 
and from one year’s end to another. 

Its printing mechanism works freeiy 
in a framework of solid steel, which 
gives wonderful stability and the limit 
of durability. 

It operates with the lightest touch and 
thus prevents fatigue. The swiftest 
operator cannot overtake the speed of an 
Oliver Typewriter. It writes in beauti- 
ful, readable type and, of course, it 
writes in sight. 

Every office, whether equipped with 
one Oliver Typewriter or a battery of 
Olivers, secures the very maximum of 
typewriter service at the minimum of 
cost and labor. 

The simplicity, strength and easy 
operation of the Oliver Typewriter make 
it most desirable for use inthe home. 


Send the Coupon 


Having simplified the typewrtter to the utmost, we have now 
simplified its purchase until you can own it for the trifling sum of 


A small cash payment brings you the magnificent rew model 
Then you save Seventeen Cents a Day and pay 


No matter what typewriter you are using, you can turn it in 
as first payment on the Oliver and let pennies complete the purchase. 
Send coupon or letter for the handsome Catalog and full actaus 

( 
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The Oliver Typewriter Company ‘ 
635 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 4 Seventeen Cents a Day. 
Gentlemen:—Please send your Art Catalog p 
and details of ‘'/7-Cents-a-Day"’ offer on the § Oliver No. 5 
Oliver Typewriter. 5 monthly until the machine is yours. 
. 
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Department 1 he Oliver Typewriter Company 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Grand Opera Mezzo-Soprano 
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CYRUS AITKEN’S 
CLEAR CALL 


BY 
EDWARD PRICE BELL 


Author of “In The Black Shadow,” etc 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. D. KOERNER 
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The Coming Home 
of Madge’s Johnny 


BY 
SEUMAS MAC MANUS 


ILLUSTRATED BY FREDERICK RICHARDSON 


. OT known! Not 
known! D 
them !” 

This prayer was 
from the depths of 
Connells’ heart—if he 
had a heart. “John C. 

Connells, whose name 
was painted in letters a 
yard high, across half 
the big buildin’s that 
were built in this city 
in the last score of 
years, and who’s lived 
in the same house here 
for the last twenty-five, 
not known in his own 
street! D them!” 

Addressed to a num- 
ber that was slightly 
wrong, the telegram 
Connells held in his hand had gone 
prowling around the street for days and 
been returned, “Not known,” to the 
sender—who, perceiving his error, had 
posted it now to the exact address. 

“Come in!” 

In response to Connells’ growl the 
door was opened, and an eager young 
man dressed in Irish homespuns, stepping 
in, addressed the ogre who looked dag- 
gers at him from the center of the floor— 
addressed him in a brogue whose origin 
was unmistakable. 

“I’m sorry for to be inthrudin’ so early, 
Mr. Connells, but I understand you are 
a good Irishman, and from my own 
County of Tyrone, an’ my village of Fin- 
more. Laistways the lady I lodge with 
told me so. We’re trying to start a wool- 
en factory to give the people of Finmore 


‘*Here you are, younker’’ 


somethin’ to do, and to hould the young 
people in the country that otherwise is 
gettin’ disolated—so, they sent me to 
America—my name is Owen McGarry— 
to get our people who have been blessed 
by God and done well here, to take 
stock—” 

The finish of the sentence stuck in 
Owen McGarry’s throat. John C. Con- 
nells’ eye was blazing, and his index fin- 
ger was pointing to the door. 

“Don’t take advantage of me, sir, even 
if I did forget to hang up me office sign, 
‘Peddlers and beggars forbidden,’ at me 
landlady’s front door.” 

“But I’m no peddler,” said the young 
fellow, bridling magnificently. 

“I said beggars and peddlers. Go!” 

The young man’s eyes now flashed fire 
and his hands clenched as he stepped to- 
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ward Connells, Suddenly he curbed him- 
self. The flame went out of his eyes. 

“You're an ould man,” he said. “I wish 
to God you had thirty years thrown off 
ye.” 

“Go!” 

The young man glared at him, 

“Go! Learn to push for yourselves in 
Ireland as I had to do here. Go!” His 
mouth was very firm-set. 

The young man turned, and with 
bowed head went out of the room. Con- 
nells, the lines about his mouth relaxing, 
suddenly exhibited a strong desire to rush 
after him. “No, I’ll not,” he then said, 
setting his mouth and clenching his fists. 
He turned to the mirror and fixed his tie 
and whisked his coat. “I’ll not,” he said. 
“Beggars they are, beggars they are born, 
an’ beggars they’ll remain till the chap- 
ter ends. The man who has grit to shake 
himself free of them and do somethin’ for 
himself, him they’ll try to make a mark 
of, for to encourage their beggary. I left 
them, a lad of fourteen, and landed in 
America fifty-two years ago with a shil- 
lin’ in my pocket. If John C. Connells, 
instead of remainin’ in ignorance and 
beggary, has managed, by half a century’s 
slavin’—ay, as no slave ever slaved—to 
build himself both a name and a fortune 
and turn Johnny O’Connell, the despised 
pauper, into John C. Connells, the fa- 
mous contractor, he has very little to 
thank Ireland or the Irish for. If he 
hadn’t from the outset done as he has 
done—set his face hard against every- 
thing and everybody that came out of Ire- 
land —spendthrifts and _ne’er-do-wells, 
every one o’ them—he’d be no better than 
the beggars themselves now—he’d be 
lookin’ round for an almshouse to die like 
a dog in, instead of” (he straightened him- 
self and squared his shoulders in front of 
the mirror) “puttin’ on his silk hat and 
walkin’ out this mornin’ a free man, with 
his fortune made behind him, and nothin’ 
more to do in life than enjoy it.” He 
slapped his leg, turned on his heel and 
walked out of the room and out of the 
house. 

John C. Connells drew a long breath 
when he was on the street. This was his 
first voluntary holiday taken in fifty 
vears. For half a century he had trod a 


treadmill and scraped and saved and 
given himself no respite—no enjoyment 
—just to purchase the happiness that 
with loads of gold and lots of leisure 
must now henceforth be his. For, of 
course, there was not anything that 
money could not purchase. 

“Not known!” In his own street! John 
Connells’ mind, despite him, strangely 
harked back to this little stab, so off- 
handedly dealt him by an ungrateful 
world, as represented by their post-office. 
Twenty-four hours ago, while still he 
was a business man and struggling to- 
ward happiness, this would not have 
given him a second thought. But now 
that his only business was happiness, it 
was enough to make any man cross. Con- 
sequently, he cursed again in final effort 
to dismiss it from his mind. 

John C. Connells would now be serene, 
as was becoming to one who had at 
length achieved the coveted goal, toward 
which, for fifty toil-filled years, he had 
like beast of burden trudged. 

“Here you are, younker.” 

But the child ‘of Mrs. Moran, the fruit- 
erer, trailing a broken toy behind, ran 
away from the proffered nickel —ran 
away, haunted by memory of one en- 
counter with the ogre, who had spoken 
so crossly to him when he struck him 
with a snowball twelve months ago, as to 
make him cry. 

“Gee, boys, but old Crosspatch is goin’ 
to kick the bucket, sure,” he could not 
help overhearing the newsboy say, when 
in his newborn generosity, he had refused 
the two coppers change. John C. Con- 
nells ground his teeth. 

“Hasn’t a man a right to be happy if 
he pleases—and how he pleases?” he 
muttered to himself, angrily. 

He was going out of town—he was go- 
ing to Martinsville, which he had left 
thirty years ago. He had never been given 
to sentiment, but even he knew that it 
was the correct thing for a retired pluto- 
crat and a man whose business was hap- 
piness, to be sentimental, so he was going 
to see the village in which he had spent 
the first twenty years of his American 
life, and wherein he had laid the founda- 
tions of his greatness and his riches. 

The subject of sentiment reminded 
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him on the way to Martinsville that it was 
oftentimes considered the right thing for 
a man who was rich enough to be senti- 
mental, to go back to, and look at, his 
boyhood’s home. But Mr. Connells, a 
cross look overspreading his face at the 
thought, ruled that out with a stamp of 
his foot that startled the old lady who 
sat in the next seat. Ireland was the home 
of loungers and beggars who, doing 
naught for themselves there, expected the 
world to dance attendance on them, and 
help them with honest, hard-earned 
money. He had succeeded in the world 
just by forgetting Ireland — by cutting 
the acquaintance of every loafer who 
came from that island—by, at the outset, 
letting the Irish here know that he was 
no longer one of them, and that none of 
them need hope to sponge on him, either 
under the cover of helping Ireland’s 
cause or their own. 

‘‘God helps them that helps themselves. 
I’m doin’ that. Go and do likewise.” 


These words, barked out at them and ac- 
companied by an appropriately vicious 
look, sent them about their business. And 
Connells, having suc- 


ceeded in changing 
both his nature and 
his name, soon won 
his wish to have his 
Irish extraction for- 
gotten. 

Heaven knows, be- 
tween ourselves, 
maybe he was not al- 
together without 
provocation in striv- 
ing to forget. For his 
hard life as an orphan 
boy, hired out to herd 
for the near-going, 
slave-driving, Scotch 
farmers of his native 
Tyrone might easily 
have soured the na- 
ture of a Saint. His 
hardships there had 
stamped themselves 
indelibly on his soul. 
[Ireland and injustice, 
and sore suffering, 
were forevermore syn- 
onymous to him. 


‘*What can | do for you Mr 


He spent a tiresome day in Martins- 
ville. Doing one’s duty is tiring, anyhow. 
Besides, even if he could conjure up one 
spark of sentiment from that stony soul, 
there wasn’t a thing in Martinsville just 
as he knew it—not a single thing. This, 
in fact, was the only relieving feature of 
the day—to the energetic and progres- 
sive mind of John C. Connells. But yes, 
there was the store of Donaldson, the 
druggist, who used to room with him in 
the one-fifty hallroom forty years ago. 
This memory actually did strike a spark 
of sentiment from the cold iron of his 
soul. With a little glow, such as he hadn’t 
felt, he thought, for forty years, he 
stepped into his friend’s store. There was 
no mistaking Donaldson’s tip-tilted nose, 
even though the great mass of black hair 
on which Donaldson used -to bestow so 
much loving attention every morning and 
night, was completely gone, leaving a 
shiny pate. Interrupting a waiting line of 
customers, he shook Donaldson’s hand. 
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“Don’t you remember? Connells— 
John Connells? For five years we paid 
room-rent to Mrs. Carty. And a Tartar 
she was, faith. Don’t you remember, 
Donaldson ?” 

“Ah, yes, to be sure,” Donaldson ac- 
knowledged. “Are you Mr. Connells? 
How do you do, Mr. Connells? Ay, that’s 
a long time ago now. What can I do for 
you, Mr. Connells?” 

“Why,” said Connells, just a little bit 
staggered. “I—I have retired from busi- 
ness, with my pile made. And,” a little 
shamefacedly, “I thought I would come 
and spend the day in Martinsville and— 
look up old friends again.” 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Connells. Thank 
you. Hope you like Martinsville. Well, 
good day, Mr. Connells. Call again— 
What can I do for you, Ma’am ?” 

When he got outside, Connells meta- 
phorically kicked himself for the ass that 
he was in letting sentiment so very nearly 
overmaster him. When he was wending 
his way to the train, meaning to spend the 
last tiresome hour of the sojourn sitting 
in the depot, another familiar sign, the 
second such he had seen that day, caught 
his eye. It was that of Grossman, the man 
whom, in the one burst of generosity of 
which he had been guilty during a long 
life, he had aided in starting business 
long, long ago. He walked in upon 
Grossman. When he explained to Gross- 
man who he was, Grossman, with a little 
effort, remembered. 

“You don’t forget,” said the blunt 
Connells, “that I loaned you twenty dol- 
lars when I first started you.” 

“Ah, true, true,” said Grossman, recol- 
lecting, “‘so you did. Yes, Mr. Connells, 
that is a long way off now.” 

Said Connells, a devilish idea sud- 
denly taking possession of him, “I feel 
like damning your town. Some scoundrel 
relieved me of my pocket-book, with the 
couple of dollars it had, at the depot five 
minutes after I landed. Would you mind 
letting me have five dollars till I get back 
to town?” ; 

“Oh, now, how unlucky,” said Mr. 
Grossman, rubbing his hands and ex- 
pressing great sympathy indeed in his 
looks. ‘How very, very unlucky. And I’m 
so sorry—but I have just deposited in the 


bank and the bank is closed for the day. 
How very, very unlucky. I’m sorry, Mr. 
Connells, very sorry, indeed. But is there 
anything else I could do for you—any- 
thing? If there is, please don’t hesitate 
to ask.” 

“Good-by, sir,” said Connells, looking 
fiercely at the grocer. 

“Wont you be sure to come and see me 
the next time you are in Martinsville?” 
said Mr. Grossman, affably, with parting 
bow. 

“T’d see you in H first,” said the 
scowling Connells. And with wrath-filled 
breast, he strode out of the grocer’s store 
—and rode out of Martinsville. 





There was great store of happiness in 
the place they called the Continent. Mr. 
Connells knew this, because every great 
and rich man like himself who, having 
toiled and moiled a life-time and accu- 
mulated enough money to purchase hap- 
piness, always went there for it. There it 
awaited all Americans—who had plenty 
of money for the buying of it. 

He turned his back on America very 
soon, turned his ba¢k on it in every sense. 
For in the short time since he had quitted 
the struggle he was realizing that he was 
coming to despise his adopted country as 
much as he used to despise his native one. 
In America wealth, alas! did not pur- 
chase deference and esteem and love. 
“Hang America!” 

But on the Continent money purchased 
for Mr. Connells deference galore, all the 
deference his soul could covet and ten 
times more—enough deference to make 
him sick, make him wish that he was 
once again in America, where he would 
never know what deference was. He en- 
dured six weeks of hard labor on the Con- 
tinent and then confessed to himself that 
six weeks of the slave-driving Scotch of 
the County Tyrone was Paradise com- 
pared with this. The millionaires who 
were in the habit of going to the Conti- 
nent for enjoyment after they retired, 
simply formed a huge conspiracy for de- 
luding “‘come-ons”’ like himself. 

Back to America, bad as it was, he 
would go, and devise some means for 
killing time during his few remaining 
days. 














He sat by the big 


Reaching Liverpool to catch an ocean 
grayhound, a whimsical idea there struck 
him. He would pay a flying visit to his 
native village of Finmore in the County 


Tyrone. It was a strange idea, sure 
enough, he acknowledged—but he was 
going to indulge his whimsey this time. 
Just one whimsey—and then America 
and common-sense till the day of the un- 
dertaker. 

Within twenty-four hours after the 
strange idea struck him, he found him- 
self in a drizzling shower of rain—‘“the 
same shower,” he said to himself with 
acid humor, ‘‘that was rainin’ for five 
months before I left, not finished yet” — 
found himself trudging up the little old 
street of the village, his head in a whirl. 
For the ten thousand things that he had 
completely and effectively, as he thought, 
blotted from his memory half a century 
ago, were suddenly as familiar to him as 
if it were only yesterday that he -had 


fireside in the kitchen 


trodden that street, driving Andrew Mc- 
Clay’s calves to the Finmore fair — the 
very same little white-washed, thatch- 
roofed cottages, the same little shops, 
with the identically same signs over the 
door, the same broken pane in one win- 
dow, and the same two pipes crossed in 
another. The same misspelled “‘Lisend 
to Sell Tea and Tobacco” over the same 
Bridget Moohan’s store. And actually 
the same Bridget Moohan herself, with 
the same jolly, fat flahoolah look, behind 
her counter (when he looked in at the 
window), making up the same penn’orth 
o’ snuff for, to all seeming, the same 
bare-foot little girl—the same Mrs. 
Bridget Moohan, hale, hearty and bus- 
tling, at eighty-five. On the one side of 
Mrs. Bridget Moohan’s door was still 
the same “Lodgings and Entertainment 
for Man and Beast”’ sign. 

Mr. Connells was in one way or other 
certainly comprehended in the invitation 
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that this sign offered to all passers, So, 
after he had wandered the street for half- 
an-hour all forgetful of the soaking rain, 
he entered and engaged from Mrs. Moo- 
han a night’s lodging—her best bed, for 
ninepence. Though she assured him that 
her sixpenny beds were just every bit as 
good, only they were in double-bedded 
rooms, at the sacrifice of an extra three- 
pence Mr. Connells preferred privacy. 

“But you're drippin’ wet, chile,” she 
said in alarm. 

He was as much surprised to notice 
that he was well wetted with the rain, 
which had been drizzling on him since 
he left the little station in the bogs 
(where still his bags were) two miles 
away—as to hear himself addressed 
“chile.” He grunted—John Connells’ 
form of smiling. He sat by the big fire- 
side in the kitchen, drying himself in the 
same fashion in which, he recalled, he 
used, as a bare-foot boy, to dry himself 
after he got rain-soaked at the herding. 
The fragrance of the bacon and eggs 
which were being fried for him over the 
blazing turf fire regaled his olfactory 
nerves most pleasantly, so that he almost 
forgave the slipshod methods of doing 
things that he was noting around the 
kitchen. Of course, he had to answer 
many personal—but sympathetic—ques- 
tions: the lot of every traveler in the 
Green Isle. He gave them to understand 
that he was a hard-working poor man 
from America, who, having saved a few 
dollars, had been so foolish as to spend 
them by a trip into Ireland—but that he 
was going back next day, cured of his 
foolishness, as he was relieved of his 
money. Everyone sympathized with him. 
Mrs. Moohan hastened to inform him 
that he should have his bed for four- 
pence. And he should pay only sixpence 
for the fried ham and eggs supper— 
which cost her regular customers, the pig 
jobbers and cattle-drovers, ninepence. 
For, she explained to the stranger, she 
entertained the highest, most generous 
class of customers. Connells gruffly 
thanked her and said that if he was poor, 
he wasn’t so poor as all that. She must 
charge him full price for everything. 

“Arrah, wisha, an’ isn’t it the quare 
man ye are, out an’ out? Don’t go for to 
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make ducks and drakes of your money 
that way. You have many a toll-gate to 
pass atween here and Americay, me poor 
man, and you need all you can save.” 
Then, soliloquizingly: “’Tis a sin, it is, 
for to charge a sthranger at all, at all, 
and if the rint wasn’t overdue, I wouldn’t 
do such a thing.” 

“*Tis no wonder they’re beggars,” said 
Connells, as he wrapped himself in the 
bed-clothes. 

Next morning early he awoke with a 
raging headache. He had been unthink- 
ingly foolish the day before. And now he 
should pay for it in fever. 

“Doctor,” said John Connells, after 
old Dr. Terrance had shaken his head 
over him and pronounced him “in for a 
spell of it, troth, my poor fellow’— 
“Doctor, how are you going to get me to 
the hospital ?” 

With alarm in his face, the doctor sud- 
denly looked around at Mrs. Moohan, 
who hereupon jumped to her feet, saying: 

“Hospital? Who sayed hospital in my 
house ?”” 

“Faith, my poor man,” said the doctor, 
“you have the best hospital here that the 
heart of sick man could sigh for—and 
the best nurse in Mrs. Moohan. ’Twould 
be downright murder for to remove you 
anyhow. Mrs. Moohan, moreover, would 
make smithereens of anyone who'd try 
iy 

“Ts it to send a sick poor sowl and a 
black sthranger out of my house to a hos- 
pital?” said the indignant Mrs. Moohan. 
“T’d wish for to see the man who’d even 
say the likes to me.” 

Said Dr. Terrance, reassuringly: “Let 
me tell you, and I’ve been a doctor a life- 
time, you’d have yourself fetched far be- 
fore you’d meet up with such another 
hospital as Mrs. Moohan’s house of en- 
tertainment—or such another doctor as 
Mrs. Moohan herself.” 

“Engage a nurse for me, then, Doc- 
tor,” said John Connells, shortly. 

“Whisht! Whisht!” said the doctor, 
stooping down and laying his finger on 
his lips, while he showed the whites of 
his eyes in alarm, ‘Mrs. Moohan would 
have both our lives if we’d talk of fetch- 
in’ any other nurse into the house where 
she is. Over this country Death goes 
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*Faith,”’ said the doctor, ‘you have the best nurse In Mrs Moohan’”’ 


stark, stavin’ mad, because Mrs. Moohan 
nurses all the dyin’ ones back to life 
again.” 

John Connells looked into Mrs. Moo- 
han’s calm, motherly, beautiful, old face, 
and something seemed strangely to thrill 
his remote memory—like an old dead 
feeling turning in its coffin. 

He grunted and turned over on his 
side—away from Dr. Terrance and Mrs. 
Moohan. 

“Doctor,” he said, “give that purse out 
of my trousers’ pocket to Mrs. Moohan.” 

“Make your mind aisy, poor man,” said 
Mrs. Moohan. “In this house your purse 
is as safe in your trousers, as if it was in 
St. Pether’s pocket.” 

“While I am sick here you are to pay 
yourself all you want out of that purse 
for bedding and boarding, nursing and 
caring me—and when the purse is get- 
ting nearly empty, tell me.” He wound 


this up with another grunt, intended to 
freeze the marrow in the bones of all lis- 
teners. 

“The ravin’s on the poor craiture al- 
ready, God help him!” Mrs. Moohan 
said to the doctor. 


If the raving had not then been on him, 
it came soon after. And when it passed 
away, his first memory was of seeing the 
kindly face of Mrs. Moohan, and the 
equally kindly face of another equally old 
lady, bent over him in the bed. They were 
whispering. Mrs. Moohan was pointing 
to a long mark on the side of his head 
that he had always trained his hair to 
hide. 

“Tis him, sure enough,” the second 
old lady was remarking. “N’ other sowl 
in the worl’ had that mark exceptin’ 
Madge’s Johnny.” 

“To be sure. ’Tis sorra other than him. 
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No other could spake o’ things he spoke 
of all through his ravin’s. And that’s the 
‘aru’ he bore since in a stonin’ match 
comin’ from school little Neil McKee- 
ver with a stone opened the head of him. 
"Tis sure enough, Madge’s Johnny!” 

Madge’s Johnny! It was half a century 
since he’d heard it. It had been buried— 
deep—with the other memories of his 
youth that he long ago buried so deeply— 
and so securely, he thought. Buried and 
forgotten. But Madge’s Johnny arose 
from his grave now. It was the presence 
of the ghost that caused the quiver. 
Madge’s Johnny! The long-forgotten 
name by which, he now recalled, he was 
known when a barefoot boy, herding the 
Scotchman’s cows on the hills above Fin- 
more! The sick man tossed in the bed. 
Mrs. Moohan laid a cool hand on his 
forehead, and stooping down, crooned in 
his ear. Another quiver sped through his 
frame. The air she crooned transported 
him to another life. He was now living 
sixty years ago. And there was a long- 
forgotten fair face leaned above him in a 
cradle, crooning the same air in the ear 
of him, a little child, Madge’s Johnny! 

The struggles of re-birth in many 
ways resemble the struggles of death— 
more especially when one is being re-born 
against one’s will. 


“Ye’ll have to get well as fast as a 
race-horse,” said Mrs. Moohan, “and get 
the appetite of a whale, for to do away 
with all the piles and piles of aitables and 
dainties and everything else that’s been 
piled in upon me for you here from all 
ends of the country.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, if me house was the size of a 
King’s castle, ’twouldn’t hold all the 
presents that every woman in the coun- 
try-side is fetchin’ in when she hears that 
Madge’s Johnny is come home—” 

“What! You don’t mean that the coun- 
tryside remembers that ragged, barefoot 
orphan boy who left here a thousand 
years ago?” 

“The traces of the ravin’s still on ye, 
poor man. Why’d they forget? The bare- 
foot childer that you’d meet on the road 
’ud know all about a man if he was ninety 
years away.” 
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Into John Connells’ face a deeply re- 
flective look grew. He turned away upon 
his side, and seemed to sleep. Poor old 
Mrs. Moohan’s fingers were indeed 
skinny and bony, and hard through grap- 
pling with a hard world, but John Con- 
nells, as he found them ever so gently 
fitting the bed-clothes close around his 
shoulders, felt that they were the tender- 
est, and gentlest, and loveliest hands in 
all the wide world. 


“Don’t be mindin’ the bustle and noise, 
asthors,’ Mrs. Moohan said, “‘it’ll soon 
settle down. ’Tis me grandson returned 
from Ameriky, where he’s been tryin’ to 
lift money from our poor Irish people 
there, to build a woolen mill that'll give 
employment and keep our poor boys and 
girls at home with us. Owen has a tinder 
heart and a powerful head, and he is all 
his days schaimin’ out schaimes how to 
help poor Ireland—God help it!” 

The man in the bed seemed to swallow 
something. After a few moments he said: 
“Did your grandson succeed ?” 

“No,” Mrs. Moohan said, sadly. “You 
see the way of it is, all of our poor peo- 
ple, beyont, who love Ireland and would 
lay down their lives to help her, have 
too little money for themselves. And 
them of our people that got wealthy in 
Ameriky consider it the right thing to 
forget Ireland and be ashamed of it. Me- 
self could hardly keep Owen, poor fel- 
low, from cursin’ them, for he’s sore 
disappointed.” 

“Let him,” said John Connells. “Let 
him curse them. And help him, you.” 

“Musha, may God forgive ye,” said 
Mrs. Moohan, reproachfully. “Sure 
they’re our own—and God’s. Even if they 
are a disgrace to us and Him,” she ad- 
ded. “Ah,” she then said, “if poor Owen 
and poor you were only rich like them, 
*twould be a different story.” 

“Send—send your grandson up here to 
me, if you please. But take time first to 
draw that window shade. I don’t want so 
much light on my eyes. Make it as dark 
as you can,” 


A fortnight later, at the great supper 
and dance given in Mrs. Moohan’s barn, 
to which all the countryside thronged till 
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the people thought the barn would burst, 
the young enthusiast, Owen McGarry, 
gladdened the hearts of the throng and 
evoked plaudits that it seemed must raise 
the roof, by the joyous announcement 
that the architect was now working night 
and day upon the plans for the great new 
Finmore woolen mills, that he held a 
check for ten thousand pounds to cover 
the cost of them—and that Finmore and 
Ireland should never more be poor or 
wanting for work. 

The speechmakers, and be sure there 
were many present, fell to with a will 
and one after another clambered to their 
chairs and bravely prophesied the great 
ness that was the donor’s and the still 
greater greatness that was to be Fin- 
more’s. 

And another young enthusiast there, 
though he did not speak at all, but only 
heard faintly, and through tears— 


strange tears—saw the scene dimly, drew 
more tremendous plaudits still by simply 
bowing his head in acknowledgment of 
the merrymakers’ peremptory call for 
him. 

Nor was even that all. The very man 
himself who had made all the glory pos- 
sible was there, at that very moment, it 
became known. 

“A speech!” half a dozen voices yelled 
when the plaudits had subsided; “a 
speech from Misther O’Connell!” Four 
or five lusty ones rushed at him and for- 
cibly dragging him to his feet, pushed 
him forward. He said—after he had 
swallowed two or three times— 

“My friends of Finmore, I cannot 
speak. I am just Madge’s Johnny. I—I— 
—I was very far away—was lost a long 
time—had lost myself a long time. But 
now I have come home—Madge’s Johnny 
has come home—thank God!” 















































The Tryst 


BY JOE H. RANSON 


H®* was dressed simply, tastefully, 
with the touch that goes always 
with a certain inbred refinement. His ap- 
pearance was entirely that of a well kept 
gentleman who gave a sufficient amount 
of thought to the little niceties of living. 
He was what they speak of as well 
groomed. His hair was cut regularly 
every ten days or so, and his mustache 
was kept within metropolitan bounds. 
He did not wear gloves and the cane was 
missing. Otherwise, he was not to be dis- 
tinguished from a million other young 
American business men passing into mid- 
dle age. 

The environs of the street in which 
he found himself were evidently en- 
tirely familiar, for he stopped, and 
standing on the curb cast his eye up and 
down the line of brick buildings. Pisca- 
torially, he did not seem at first to get a 
strike. A puzzled pucker appeared be- 
tween his straight brows. Most of the 
buildings were of comparatively late con- 
struction. The city itself had sprung out 
of the country town class within ten 
years, 

At last the familiar note obtruded 
upon his puzzled gaze. The note itself 
was quite blatant, and had escaped him 
because of its very disproportion to his 
memory. The memory was of a small 
sign, calling the thirsty passer-by to a 
quiet moment and a soothing draft at the 
Midget Bar. It was the memory of its 
midget proportions that had confused 
him. Now a bold emblem showed the 
midget turned mammoth. Even as he 
crossed over to it, the emblem sprang 
into dazzling light. 

He entered and took one of the small 
tables near a window. The ancient tryst- 
ing place of callow youth and henpecked 
maturity had been improved vastly. He 
now looked out upon a garden where a 
fountain made aquatic melody amid a 
tropical profusion of hothouse ferns. 
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It was quite pleasant at the little table 
by the window, with the music of the 
fountain drifting over the potted maid- 
en-hair and transplanted Spanish Dag- 
ger, and the dull, subdued hum of many 
voices, coming as from a great distance 
through the great pillared room. The 
new Midget in its mammoth raiment 
was, he decided, not such a bad place 
after all. 

He took out his watch slowly and 
found the hour to be eight. He glanced 
whimsically about him and beckoned to 
the waiter. To that obsequious and im- 
perious individual he slowly named 
viands and drinks to the capacity of two 
diners. Then he finished his whiskey and 
soda, lit a cigaret and looked out across 
the maze of misplaced vegetation to his 
last tryst at the old Midget fifteen years 
before. 

Two youths had met then. One of 
them was leaving college half done. His 
father had died. There were four others 
younger than he, and there had been 
only the insurance. It was hard to put 
everything aside. He was sure to be cap- 
tain of the football team the next fall. 
But he had picked up his things and had 
shipped them home, and this was the 
last time he was to meet the dearest fel- 
low in the world at the good old tryst- 
ing place in the sleepy little college 
town. 

The college was still there, but the 
town had broken the rule of educational 
centers and waked up. 

To the other youth the future meant 
several years more of college, and then, 
it had always been held up to him as 
the mirror of his future and he had 
grown used to it, a seminary course and 
the ministry. He accepted this dictum 
with a shrug, and was the best fellow in 
college. 

When they had parted on that night, 
one of them had an inspiration. 








THE TRYST 


“Whatever comes,” he said, “what- 
ever we do, wherever we go, fifteen 
years from to-night, at the hour of 8:30 
we will meet at the Midget for an even- 
ing together. The one who comes first 
will order a dinner for two, and if the 
other does not come, it will mean that he 
is not alive.” 

And in the deep ardour of their youth 
and their love they had sworn it and 
shaken hands upon it and hugged each 
other and parted. 

He was still gazing out upon the little 
garden where the fountain murmured 
peacefully, when a hand fell lightly on 
his shoulder and he started out of his 
chair and grasped the hand and looked 
into the eyes of its possessor. The face 
was smooth shaven, well formed, fair, 
smiling, still boyish. It was, however, 
strikingly pale, and the hair was quite 
white. The hand was the same small, 
shapely hand of the years that were 
gone, yet now bloodless, like a woman’s. 

The two men stood regarding each 
other a full moment, both smiling, their 
hands tight gripped, all the old mem- 
ories rushing, surging upon them 
through their hearts to their eyes, where 
each felt the tears halted, lurking. They 
stood so a moment, then, as they had 
done before, they hugged each other im- 
petuously. 

The one led the other to the opposite 
seat and said huskily: 

“Ben, I’ve ordered the dinner. Do you 
take Scotch or rye? I couldn’t remember 
to save me.” 

They sat opposite each other and 
gazed, drinking in eagerly each the 
other’s outward personality, noting what 
the years had given, what they had 
taken. 

“And you didn’t forget, Ben.” 

The white haired man smiled. 

“Vou didn’t think I would, Bob?” 

The other shook his head. 

“I knew you wouldn’t,” he said, “if 
you were still here. I’d lost you so com- 
pletely that I was half-afraid you—that 
I’d dine alone. It’s good, good to have 
you, old fellow.” 

' There was a grave tenderness in his 
tone, in his eyes, in the smile he gave his 
friend as he looked upon the snowy head 
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and the pallor stricken cheeks. The 
years had taken much, and yet it seemed 
to him that they had given, too. 

“Where is your home, Bob?” 

“San Francisco. And you are living—” 

“In New York.” 

The other smiled again, half-wist- 
fully. 

“You have one of the fashionable 
churches there, I suppose,” he said. 

The answer was interrupted by the ar- 
rival of the dinner. When it was served 
and the two were eating slowly, the 
white haired man turned the subject to 
his friend’s life and its fruits. Robert 
Kinnerly had turned his back on college 
and made various tentative essays at 
various occupations in Chicago before 
he became associated with Rambert, the 
celebrated detective. Rambert had em- 
ployed him as his secretary, and had 
found in him the mentality of a Dupin. 
Since then Rambert’s fame had paled 
before his pupil’s and he took credit 
chiefly as being the mentor of America’s 
foremost sleuth. 

_ “Tt seems indeed strange,” said the 
white haired man, as Kinnerly ended the 
brief outline of his life during the fif- 
teen years, “that keeping your eye on all 
men, as it were, you should have lost 
sight of me entirely.” 

The other lit his cigar and leaned 
back, smiling across at his friend. 

“It isn’t your kind of men, Ben,” he 
said, “that we keep an eye on. I’m afraid 
I’ve disappointed you, old man. It isn’t 
a very pretty profession, is it? There’s 
an odium attached to it in nearly every- 
body’s mind. They think of us as a kind 
of policeman. But it’s very fascinating, 
and really very necessary. It’s hardening, 
too, and makes a man cynical, if he isn’t 
big minded enough to see behind the 
crime to the tragedy or the humor, and 
if he is, it makes him very human.” 

The white haired man smoked con- 
tentedly, his eyes wandering aimlessly 
about the great room which lay spread 
before him. His face wore a sort of ha- 
bitual expression of fatigue, not so much 
of the body, one thought, as of the spirit. 
In repose a certain hardness lent it stern- 
ness, but as he now glanced once more 
across at his companion. the winning 
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smile once more illumined it and gave it 
the same appealing boyishness and 
frankness that had won him in the old 
college days the love of his fellows. 

“On the contrary,” he said presently, 
answering the suggestion of his friend, 
“your profession has always seemed to 
me a peculiarly interesting one. There 
has always been a fascination about it 
for me that has made me read all the 
detective achievements, both in this 
country and in Europe. Still, I’ve rather 
neglected my old time passion, for the 
last five or six years. What do you con- 
sider your best case so far, Bob?” 

The other answered without hesitation. 

“The Bost case. Do you remember it ? 
It was the last work of a master crimi- 
nal, Wingate. The jewels were valued at 
half a million.” 

The white haired man leaned forward 
interestedly. 

“Would you mind telling me about 
it,” he asked earnestly ; “your side of it, 
the inside from the great detective’s 
standpoint ?” 

The other agreed, lit a fresh cigar and 
began. 

“It happened at Newport and grew 
out of a woman’s folly and vanity, as 
many other evils have done. Bost’s wife 
was conceded the most beautiful woman 
that season. He was crazy about her, 
spent money on her like water. The one 
necklace, as I said, was valued by Tif- 
fany at five hundred thousand. There 
was a ball at one of the cottages. Mrs. 
Bost went out on the veranda with her 
necklace and a guest, a Mr. Strom. It 
was during the next dance she discovered 
that her necklace had disappeared. Mr. 
Strom had also just driven away in a 
taxicab. Of course that looked like the 
old case, with Strom as Raffles. It 
turned out, however, that Strom went to 
his hotel from the dance and did not take 
the next train for Tangiers. He was on 
hand the next morning, and after a 
feverish day or two, he succeeded in es- 
tablishing his innocence quite clearly. 
The diamond necklace was, however, not 
so easily recovered.” 

The detective hesitated and relit his 
cigar. 

“Fortunately,” he said, as if reviewing 
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the case to himself, “they consulted me 
before it had grown cold. It took me but 
a few hours to satisfy myself that Strom 
knew nothing about it. There’s a kind of 
instinct or prescience or intuition that a 
man must have in my work that saves 
him from doing injustice. I felt that 
Strom was not in on this game. At the 
end of two days I was sure that we were 
up against an artist. Most criminals un- 
consciously leave their trade-mark, some 
slight idiosyncrasy that the trained mind 
will detect and classify. (Bonilla, for in- 
stance, always worked during the sum- 
mer months and never did a job in a 
town of less than a hundred thousand.) 
Very often, after a careful study of all 
the circumstances, it is possible to say 
definitely who was the master behind it. 

“With Wingate’s jobs, for instance,” 
he continued, “the reverse has always 
been the case. There is never the same 
thing recurring in two instances, Every 
job is clear cut, utterly unlike any of the 
others. Thieves get into ruts like other 
folk, most thieves. Wingate didn’t. He 
was the greatest artist of the under- 
world. He had never been caught but 
once, and the man who arrested him then 
acted under orders and himself didn’t 
believe that Wingate was a crook. I have 
never seen him, but they say that he is 
as perfect a gentleman as lives and that 
he has a way about him that makes you 
like him and want to do something for 
him, even while you are taking him to 
jail.” 

He paused again, smoked a moment in 
silence. The white haired man was in- 
tent, his elbows spread on the table, his 
hands supporting the clean cut chin. 

“The Bost affair,” continued the de- 
tective, “was a new lead in detection. 
There was not a single mark upon it. It 
was virginal. The circumstances were 
utterly fruitless. There was not a char- 
acterizing touch. Therefore, I decided 
that it was Wingate. It could not have 
been the work of an amateur, a new ar- 
rival in the field. It did not bear the 
faintest touch of any of the veterans. I 
concluded that it must be the work of 
the one artist who was so perfect as to 
have no characterization, no identification, 
no clew-giving individuality to his work. 
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. dropped the working out of insignifi- 
cant details, Mrs. Bost’s confused state- 
ments, Strom’s testimony that he saw the 
moonlight flash from the gems while he 
and the lady walked the veranda. I set 
myself to find Wingate. I believed that 
he had either personally attended the 
ball or was assisted by some under- 
study.” 

Again he hesitated. His brows were 
knit and he smoked with the concentra- 
tion of the thinker. He was living over 
the struggle that had brought him fame 
on two continents. The gayly lighted 
dining-room, the little garden with its 
fountain and palms, the dinner-table, 
even the man opposite were for the mo- 
ment lost in its retrospection. 

Then suddenly his face cleared, he 
smiled, and went on. 

“I worked on Wingate two years. I 
tracked him over the United States and 
through six European countries. Then 
I lost him for six months. A chance dis- 
covered him to me. Oh, he was a smooth 
one. Religion got the best of him. 

“T lost him when he went into a 
French convent as a novitiate. He was a 
perfect impersonator of the opposite 
sex. He was being so close pressed that 
he applied for entrance to one of the 
Parisian convents. Six months with those 
pure women had a wonderful effect on 
him. He confessed himself to a priest. 
That’s where he fell down. One of my 
men got the tip, and we landed the hard- 
est crook in the history of crime. I was in 
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a hospital in Italy at the time, and so I 
never saw Wingate. He’s been in prison 
five years now.” 

His face clouded a moment and he 
frowned. 

“But we never got the diamonds,” he 
said, “although Wingate openly boasted 
that it was his work. Being taken and 
imprisoned seemed to have hardened 
him again. He would never tell what he 
had done with the loot. So, the Bost case 
was after all, a half failure.’ 


He hesitated, called a waiter and or- 
dered drinks. Then he turned to his 
friend. 

“Now it’s your turn, Ben. I’ve blown 
off enough. How about you? If I had 
been a little better churchman I prob- 
ably wouldn’t have to ask you.” 

The white haired man sipped the iced 
drink slowly, his eyes searching its yel- 
low depths as if for an appropriate be- 
ginning. He did not answer for several 
moments, and in the silence the fountain 
once more insinuated itself upon their 
consciousness, musically audible above 
the confused phantasmagoria of poly- 
glot sounds from the room about them. 
He thrust one hand into his coat-pocket 
and brought out a small, square, paper 
wrapped parcel and laid it on the table. 
Then he looked up at his companion 
whimsically. 

“The Bost diamonds,” he said, smil- 
ing now quite frankly and boyishly, “are 
there.” 
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THE flames leaped viciously through 
the roof of the little suburban house 
and it was doomed. Not a half hour be- 
fore it had stood there, a pretty frame 
building with a red-tiled roof and now 
the flames were giving it a red tiling that 


would prove too heavy for the beams to 
bear. 

On the outskirts of the crowd stood a 
young man with hair of longish cut, a 
prominent, poetic nose and a firm jaw. 
His eyes gleamed sardonically, and a 
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quiet smile played around his full lips. 
He turned to a bystander, whom he knew 
as a fellow townsman and no more than 
that. 

“There goes all that I call home 
—manuscripts, clothes, a piano I hadn’t 
finished paying for, my wife’s new din- 
ner gown, the kid’s playthings — and 
things I owned when I was a kid myself. 
And started by a Turkish cigarette that 
I didn’t want to smoke and threw away. 
I always did hate Turkish cigarettes.” 

“You take it calmly, I must say,” said 
the man to whom Edmund Dinsmore 
Hewitt had been speaking. 

“What’s the use of taking it any other 
way? I was energetic enough when I was 
foolishly fighting the fire alone instead of 
calling the attention of the fire depart- 
ment to it. Ten minutes I labored to get 
the best of it and then I telephoned to the 
fire house. The chief was having his hair 
cut—so the man told me who answered 
the ’phone—but he kindly offered to go 
with the news to him although he said he 
was lame. Meanwhile my fire would go 
on burning. My wife’s gone to the coun- 
try —hooray! hooray!—she wouldn't 
have been calm.” 

His neighbor looked at Hewitt curious- 
ly. He was a new breed to him. “Was it 
insured ?” 

“Up to yesterday noon, yes. Fully. 
Been paying premiums for two years.”’ 

“Gee, that’s too bad!” 

“Not bad for the insurance company. 
Some one has to gain in these things. It 
was not I this time. Well, me to New 
York to begin over again.” 

He put his hand into his pocket and 
drew out his latch key. 

“Lot of use that is—now,” said he, 
with a ruefulness that struck his neighbor 
as comic. “‘Got a quarter about you?” 

The neighbor grinned. “Just about. My 
wife went shopping to-day and she 
cleaned me out of everything but forty 
cents. I was on my way to the bank when 
I saw your house burning. If a check will 
do you I can let you have—” 

“A thousand dollars?” 

His neighbor laughed. “Sure thing, and 
a hundred thousand just as easily. But I 
can let you have fifty, Mr. Hewitt. Of 
course, I know you although you don’t 
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know me. I’m Mr. Ethridge of the little 
green house on the knoll.” 

“Yes, I’ve seen you running for the 
8:10, Thanks just as much but | need a 
thousand. Just let me have a quarter of a 
dollar and I'll be able to get some lunch 
in New York. Was just going to sit down 
to lunch when the fire started. And I 
owe the cook over a month’s wages. Oh, 
well, she might have burned up and she’s 
a good cook.” 

The other man as he handed Hewitt 
the quarter started to speak, checked him- 
self and then went on eagerly. 

“Say, she’s out of a job, isn’t she?” 

“She surely is for the present. That's 
she wringing her hands over there. She 
saved her belongings. That’s sympathy 
for me she’s showing. She’s Irish. Don’t 
you want her?” 

“We certainly do, Mrs. Ethridge and 
I. It’ll save me from going to the agency. 
Our girl went off on Thanksgiving Day 
and she forgot to return.” 

“Kind of absent minded, eh? Well, 
you'll find Mary all to the mustard. 
Mary! Mary!” 

“Yis, sirr,” said the girl, coming over 
to them. 

“Mary, this is Mr. Ethridge who lives 
in the green house. He says he can take 
you right away. You’re lucky, Mary. You 
saved your clothes and you’re not out of a 
job. Do as well by Mr. Ethridge as you 
have by us, Mary, and God will requite 

ou.” 

“Ah, ye poor man, but it’s sorry I am 
to l’ave you. And it’s sorry I am for ye. 
An’ what'll the missus say to arl this?” 

“Don’t let her know, Mary. If I have 
good luck we’ll take the vacant house 
next door which was not even scorched 
and when your mistress returns’”—he 
turned to Mr. Ethridge—‘we’ll want 
Mary back. Good-by, Mary. You’ll er— 
hear from me—later. You understand ?” 

“Ah, don’t think of that, poor man. 
The fire has paid me arl ye owe me.” 

“That’s very good and illogical of you, 
Mary, but when I am on my feet again, 
I'll see to it that you get what’s coming 
to you. You’ve been a faithful girl to us 
for nearly two years, Mary. I think vou 
must hold the record for this village. 
Well, good-by. Here’s my car. I’ll write 
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a letter of thanks to the firemen. If the 
chief’s hair hadn’t needed cutting they 
might have saved my house, but that isn’t 
the barber’s fault. He must live.” 

He swung onto the electric car and 
gracefully waved farewell to Ethridge 
and the faithful servant, quite as if hav- 
ing his house burn was a little thing that 
generally happened on Monday morn- 
ings. 

But when he crossed the upper Hudson 
and the excitement of the last hour began 
to wane, his face took on a troubled look, 
until catching sight of the glorious Met- 
ropolitan tower, its gilded peak shining 
like a beacon in the morning sun, he said 
out loud,“ 7 hat was more than impossible 
until they did it. I’m yet the captain of 
my soul and I’ll win out. Helena will 
come back to a new house, better than the 
other.” 

He had read in a morning paper a fe 
days previous, an anecdote of city life 
which he had jotted down in his note 
book as a possible idea for a story. It was 
of a traveling man who whenever he came 
to New York went to a first-class hotel, 


and at the begirning of his first meal, 
handed the waiter a half of a five dollar 
bill, telling him that the other half 
should be his if his service was satisfac- 


tory. 

Of course neither half was worth any- 
thing alone, so the waiter was under no 
temptation to make way with his half. 

Hewitt thought that the divided bill 
idea might be made to yield him quick 
returns in a money way, and after stop- 
ping in at a little restaurant near the 
ferry and getting a glass of milk and a 
sandwich he spent his last nickel for a 
ride down town in the Subway, getting 
out at Wall Street. 

He had made up his mind to pay a call 
on a man who might have been made of 
money if flesh and blood had not been 
considered more serviceable material—in 
other words, a millionaire with bowels. 

Hewitt’s plan was well mapped out by 
now and taking his assurance in his hand, 
he sent in his card to John Goodwin, hav- 
ing scribbled on it, “A thousand dollars’ 
worth of your time, or in other words, five 
minutes. I was born in Colchester. My 
mother was a Day.” 
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“He came from there,” said Hewitt to 
himself, “‘and I think the name Day will 
fetch him. In Colchester there are enough 
Days to make a year.” 

In less than five minutes’ time a mes- 
senger escorted Edmund Dinsmore Hew- 
itt into the plainly furnished office of the 
millionaire, John Goodwin. 

Mr. Goodwin looked up genially. 
When his features were in repose they 
wore a severe look, but when he smiled 
his face was absolutely transformed. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Hewitt. Your 
name is familiar, as I read a story of 
yours only last night before going to bed. 
We men of Wall Street owe you writers 
a debt of gratitude. You chase our cares 
away.” 

Hewitt inclined his head. Mr. Good- 
win was making what he had to say easier 
than he had thought. 

“And you say your mother was a Day 
of Colchester? Of course, you know that 
I was born there ?” : 

“I do. Frankly, I’m an opportunist. I 
thought the information might make us 
better acquainted. To save you valuable 
time I will say that she was a daughter of 
Eliphalet Day and that that makes her 
very distantly related to you—sort of 
tenth cousin. But that is immaterial. 
What I would like, Mr. Goodwin, is a 
half of a thousand dollar bill until this 
time to-morrow—at the outside.” 

Mr. Goodwin’s smile vanished and a 
frown took its place. 

“A half—do you mean you 
five hundred dollars?” 

“No, sir, I want nothing of value to 
either you or me. I simply ask you to tie 
up a thousand dollars for a day by letting 
me have the cut half of one, you to re- 
tain one half. With the half you let me 
have I expect to get on my feet again. In 
to-morrow’s issue of the Crescent Park 
Suburbanite you can read, if you care to, 
an account of the total destruction of my 
house. I am where I was when I began 
life ten years ago, without a cent—” 

“Why, let me assist—” 

“Thank you kindly, Mr. Goodwin, but 
I am going to make my own way. I am 
going to live one of the stories you say 
you like to read. Perhaps when I’ve lived 
it you may have a chance to read it ina 
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magazine, but I do not want to be helped 
with real money. I am not much of a 
borrower. Just let me have the other half 
of a thousand dollar bill and to-morrow 
I will return it—no, I’ll return it this 
afternoon and tell you what it did for 
me. Will you trust me?” 

As Hewitt had talked the scowl had 
vanished and now Mr. Goodwin burst 
out into a hearty laugh and taking out a 
pocket book he took a new thousand dol- 
lar bill therefrom which he cut in two 
with a pair of shears. He put the right 
hand half of it into an envelope, marked 
it with his initials and stuck it into a 
pigeon hole of his desk. The other half 
he handed to Hewitt. 

Hewitt’s eyes were just a little moist as 
he took the half bill. He winked hard and 
his voice had an emotional timbre as he 
said: 

“Mr. Goodwin—thank you. All this 
may strike you as theatrical, but I tell 
you if I didn’t do something decidedly 
theatrical I’d sit down and sob the wettest 
kind of tears. I liked that little house 
of mine.” 

He stopped, then added whimsically: 
“And we did have such a good cook—” 

“Was she burned up?” 

“No, but the table and the range were 
destroyed and so she is of no present help 
to me. Pardon my mentioning her to a 
busy man, and—thanks.”’ 

Mr. Goodwin, who had risen with 
Hewitt, held out his hand and shook the 
writer’s hand with heartiness. 

“American to the backbone. Afraid of 
emotion. By the way, did your people 
come over in the Susan and Ellen?” 

Hewitt laughed and when he spoke his 
voice had its usual brilliancy of tone. 
“Yes sir, they did happen to. I’m de- 
scended from the Huit that settled in 
Windsor.” 

“Why, on my mother’s side so am I—” 

Hewitt waved his hands as if he would 
ward off something. “Look here, Mr. 
Goodwin, if we get to swapping genealo- 
gies I’ll never make good and you may 
lose a half dozen railroads. After my new 
house is ready for occupancy I’ll be 
awfully glad to have you come and meet 
Mrs. Hewitt and take Sunday supper 
with us and we’ll talk over Colchester 
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and Windsor and Warehouse Point—yes, 
that’s another link. Good-by, and I’m 
glad I came to you.” 


Il 


Among Hewitt’s accomplishments was 
a knowledge of the merits of pictures, 
and he had among his acquaintances sev- 
eral artists of national reputation as well 
as a number of men whose national and 
even international reputations were on 
the way but had not even been sighted as 
yet. 

To one of these latter he now took his 
way. 

Leftwich Grosvenor had a high sound- 
ing name but the public had not as yet 
begun to listen for it—and yet if ever a 
real poet chose the brush instead of the 
pen as his medium of expression Gros- 
venor was the man. Nature in her mys- 
terious moods appealed to him and what 
he felt in his heart and saw with his eyes 
he could individualize and transfer to 
canvas in such a way that—to borrow a 
term from another art—it got over the 
footlights. 

But as yet he had had no chance with 
the public because while Americans with 
money flocked to see the work of Dutch- 
men who died long ago, they did not 
know that living Americans were paint- 
ing landscapes worthy to hang in any 
gallery and worth any price—if any pic- 
ture is worth any price. 

To Leftwich Grosvenor, Hewitt now 
went and found him hard at work in his 
unpretentious and lofty studio. 

“Hello, old man,” said Hewitt, blithe- 
ly. ““What’s new?” 

“This picture,” said Grosvenor, hardly 
looking up, and going on with his paint- 
ing. 
“May I look at it?” 

“Yes, it’s practically done.” 

“Sold it?” 

Grosvenor laughed bitterly. ‘“‘Do you 
think I paint pictures to sell? If I ever 
get as far as a grandson, he may sell some 
of my pictures but I wont. I wont paint 
what the blamed dealers want and so I 
can’t sell. How are things with you?” 

Hewitt with his most galliard air, said 
by way of answer: 
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“Pretty good, except that my house 
burned down this morning and every- 

ing in it except the cook’s trunk.” 

Grosvenor, with a predccupied air, 
stepped back a pace or two and looked at 
his picture with his head on one side. 
“Hmm, Glad she saved that.” Then he 
turned and looked at Hewitt and said: 
“Say, why can’t you ever be serious, 
Hewitt? Isn’t it time you quit being a 
kid and grew up?” 

Hewitt threw back his head and 
laughed jeeringly. ‘“I'wenty-five talking 
to thirty-two. I am serious. By jimminy, 
youu ve serious too if you’d lost your 
pretty little house in Crescent Park, It 
did burn up and I’m cleaned out.” 

Grosvenor stepped toward him with 
outstretched hand at which Hewitt re- 
treated. 

“Now, don’t give me any sympathy, 
because if I get to thinking of the loss of 
my parents’ portraits and my dear old 
mother’s letters to me, I’ll just slop over 
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and wet my feet. The past is dead. I’m 
here to recoup my fortunes.” 

Grosvenor was still in doubt as to how 
to take his friend. But a twitching of 
Hewitt’s upper lip finally convinced him 
that he had suffered a loss and he held 
out his hand without a word. 

Hewitt, winked hard and said, ‘Damn 
it, man, stop! I’m not here for sympathy 
but to sell some of your pictures in a 
hurry and then borrow some money of 
you. I believe I can do it because I’ve got 
a bully scheme in my head.” 

“What is it?” 

“Never mind now, but are you willing 
to let me try?” 

Grosvenor’s look was pathetic. “Am I 
willing? Dear man, if you can sell them 
I’ll pay you a commission. I'll do it on— 
what do they call it?” 

“What do they call what?’ 

“Wait. Oh—on a sliding scale. 


You 
see, I know some business terms. If you 
get me a hundred dollars you get ten per- 
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cent, if you get me two hundred you get 
twenty per-cent, if you get three hundred 
you get thirty per-cent 

A humorous twinkle that 
did not notice appeared in Hewitt’s eye 
and in a bantering tone he said: 

“If I get four hundred I get forty per 
cent and so on up to a thousand. That 
what you mean ?” 

“Yes, that’s it. Then you’ll be able to 
make something and that’ll make me feel 
better.” 

Hewitt laughed an inward laugh. His 
love of aroused and he 
hoped more than ever that he would be 
able to make the sale for his friend. He 
was quite sure that logic was not Gros- 
venor’s strong point; hence he knew he 
would be surprised at one little thing if 
he sold a picture for one thousand dol- 
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mischief was 


lars. 

“But,” said Grosvenor, ‘“‘you can’t sell 
my pictures. Nobody wants them and 
you'll only waste your time.” 

“Well, it’s my time and I’ll enjoy my- 
self while I’m wasting it, never you 
fear.” 

The upshot was that a few minutes 
later Hewitt left the studio, having under 
his arm a neat package that contained a 
fine example of Grosvenor at his best. 


A half hour later, puffy and somewhat 


pompous Mr. Maxson, advertising man 
and high liver, whom Hewitt knew to be 
a good judge of pictures, and that much 
rarer thing, a man who did net stand in 
awe of names—saw the door of his office 
open and heard a young man of good ad- 
dress ask the stenographer in a pencetrat- 
ing voice whether could change a 
thousand dollar bill, the end of which 
protruded from a pass book. 

The young woman giggled but did not 


she 


answer. 

“What’s this, what zs this?”’ asked Mr. 
Maxson, walking over to where Hewitt 
stood. 

Hewitt saw that he had been lunching 
well, Not that he was under the influence 
of drink but that he was not in a mood 
to kick a dog just because he did not like 
the breed. He addressed himself to Hew 
itt in jocular tone. 

“Do you suppose this 


that young 
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woman carries thousand dollar bills 
around with her?” 

Hewitt, catching the tone, answered in 
kind: “You never can tell these days. But 
I dare say you can change it.”’ 

Maxson winked at Hewitt. 

“Come inside. I can’t do it right off but 
I want to talk with you. Either this is a 
flim-flam game or else it is not.”’ 

“Can you look me in the eye, Mr. Max- 
son, and call me a flim-flammer ?” 

Mr. Maxson looked Hewitt in the eye. 

“No, I can’t.” P 

“Do I look insane ?”’ 

Maxson laughed and the laugh brought 
on a fit of asthmatic coughing. When he 
had recovered from the paroxysm he 
wiped his lips on a large silk handker- 
chief and said: 

“No, you don’t. You look as if you 
might have a ‘fine phrensy,’ as the poets 
say, now and then; your hair is not of the 
orthodox business cut but I think you’re 
sane. That being the case or rather these 
being the cases you become interesting to 
me at once. What is the game? Sit down. 
Have a cigar. Here are some expensive 
ones and here are some really good ones.” 

Hewitt, having a sense of humor, chose 
“a really good one” and Mr. Maxson 
showed his pleasure by slapping him on 
the back. 

Hewitt sat down, lighted the fragrant 
cigar, ostentatiously set the wrapped-up 
landscape against a chair and said slowly 
and deliberately, as if he were weighing 
every word: 

“To tell you the truth, Mr. Maxson, I 
can get along without having that bill 
changed because I’m going to sell a land- 
scape in a few minutes and I'll willingly 
take a check for it—and can get that 
cashed before the bank closes if I hurry. 
I’ve got a half-hour. You advertising 
men lunch late.” 

Maxson laughed and ended up in an- 
other fit of coughing which made Hewitt 
wonder why men with easy laughs had 
asthma or having asthma, did not forbear 
to laugh. 

“We begin our lunch early but it takes 
time. A good deal of our business is done 
at lunch. So you are going to sell a pic-- 
ture? Well, why then, the business of 
the thousand dollar bill ?” 
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‘or the same reason that a vendor of 
tooth paste does parlor tricks—to get the 
attention of possible customers. I have 
yours.” 

“You certainly have but—who, may | 
ask, is going to buy the picture ?”’ 

He looked at the wrapped-up picture 
as he spoke. A slightly sarcastic smile 
contracted his upper lip. 

“You are,” said Hewitt, 
dence. 

A scowl bore the smile company, 
Maxson, beginning to arrange papers on 
his desk, said: 

“T don’t think you are a good guesser, 
young man, and it just occurs to me that 
I am very busy.” 

‘All right,” answered Hewitt, settling 
back in his seat, crossing his legs and 
puffing vigorously on his cigar. He nar- 
rowed his eyelids and looked direc tly at 
Maxson. “Mr. Maxson, let me explain 
that this is a bunco game.” 

He stopped talking, leaned over and 
picked up the package which he un- 
wrapped with no appearance of haste al- 
though his fingers felt twitching. 
When it was exposed to view and he saw 
that Maxson had been instantly attracted 
to it, he said in an earnest tone that 
seemed to be ringing with sincerity: 
“You don’t know anything about pic- 
tures except man in the street 
knows them—no offense—and I come in 
here and try to sell you this old master 
that is worth five thousand dollars for a 
measly five hundred because I need the 
money and my wife is sick and they are 
foreclosing the mortgage on the melo- 
me such story 
that. I can give you a very pretty song and 
dance about it when I feel that you are 
nibbling. The result is that you buy the 
picture and then I go elsewhere and con- 
trive to let some one else of whom I’ve 
heard in a business way catch a glimpse 
of my thousand dollar bill and I sell Aim 
one and so the day goes. It beats the ad- 


with confi- 
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as the 
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vertising business as a steady job.” 

“Say, young man, you’ve made one big 
mistake in your judgment of me,” said 
Maxson, visibly growing larger and sit- 
ting straighter in his chair. “You're in 
the wrong shop if you think I don’t know 
a good picture when I see one. That’s no 
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old master but it is better to my taste be- 
cause it’s modern, it’s up-to-date, it’s the 
world | know. It looks like where I spend 
my summers and what’s more, I know 
it’s well painted. If that thing were 
signed by Mauve or Harpignies or some 
of the Barbizon men it would be worth 
thousands as a commercial proposition. 
What do you want for it?” 

“T want just one-tenth of what it will 
be worth in ten years—one thousand dol- 
lars.” 

Hewitt rose to his feet and looked 
down on Maxson as if he were his young 
son whom he wished to instruct. His 
knees trembled, so he tightened the mus- 
cles of his legs until they ached but his 
voice was light and buoyant. 

“You think,” he went on to say, “that 
that’s too much to pay for an American 
picture by an unknown man, but that is 
because you don’t know the commercial 
possibilities in American paintings. You’ll 
offer me something like two hundred dol- 
lars and I’ll laugh at you. Why? Because 
[ know. I don’t mind saying that I am 
not in this business as a regular thing. 
I’ve had my ups and downs—used to 
write ads.—” 

“And have come down to this, eh?” 
Again a laugh and a choke. This was 
certainly a very innocent young man with 
a plenitude of gall. He evidently only 
knew of Alpheus Maxson as a business 
man and did not know his reputation as 
a collector. 

As soon as he had finished coughing 
and his silk handkerchief stowed 
away in his tail pocket—for Maxson was 
from the southwest and wore a frock coat 
habitually—he said impressively, rising 
to his feet to say it: 

“Young man, you've made another 
mistake. | do know the commercial possi- 
bilities in pictures. I bought Blakelocks 
when Blakelocks weren’t worth the price 
of the canvas the poor, mad painter 
painted on and I tell you that this— 
what’s his name ?” 

“‘“Grosvenor—Leftwich Grosvenor.” 

“This Grosvenor is one of the coming 
men. There’s an individuality in that 
thing that should set it apart in any exhi- 
bition. It’s such a new note that probably 
it could never get into an exhibition.” 
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He stood there waving a check 

Maxson took it, set it on a lowboy (an- 
tique furniture was another of his fancies 
and the office held many of his trophies) 
and stood off to admire it. 

He cleared his throat two or 
times, puffed out his cheeks and finally 
turning to Hewitt he said: 

“T consider that is one of t 
tures I own.” 

Hewitt, inwardly elated, whistled with 
mock incredulity. 

“So you own it ?”’ 

“T most certainly do.” 

He went to his desk, opened a drawer, 
drew out a check-book and poising his 
pen in the air said: 

“To whom shall I make it out?” 

“To my order.” 

Hewitt’s voice was so weak that Max- 
son had to ask him again. Then he said, 
“To the order of Edmund D. Hewitt.” 

Maxson brought his left hand down 
on the desk and looked up at Hewitt. 

“T thought I knew your face. Didn't 
we sit together at—’’ 


thr 
tnree 


he best pl - 


“At a Coign Club dinner. And I want 
to say that | made something of a mis- 
take in sizing you up. | knew you liked 
pictures because you told me then that 
you had bought an Inness, but I didn’t 
know you knew so much.” 

“Hmm. I’m not often caught napping 
these days. Can I meet this Grosvenor? Is 
he in town? Is he discovered ?” 

“No, not yet but soon. Unless I miss 
my guess you'll discover him.” 

“You bet I will. But what are you do- 
ing?” 

“I’m being his friend. I— 

Hewitt hesitated a moment and then 
feeling that he could safely wear his 
heart on his sleeve to this man, he told 
him his adventures up to date. He also 
made an appointment to meet him at 
Grosvenor’s studio the next day at eleven. 

A few minutes later he opened the 
door of Grosvenor’s studio and stood 
there waving a check. 

Grosvenor, who was washing his hands 
preparatory to eating a late lunch, came 
over and looked at it. 

“Good for you,” said he. “Who lent 
it to you?” 

“No one. That is my commission for 
selling your landscape.” 

Grosvenor looked blank, and Hewitt, 
highly amused, explained himself. 

“Vou know you proposed that we adopt 
a sliding scale of commission; I was to 
get ten per-cent if I sold it for a hun- 
dred dollars, twenty per-cent if I sold 
it for two hundred and so on.” 

“Oh, yes. But how does it come to be 
a thousand ?” 

“Why, man,” said Hewitt, slowly and 
in as hard a voice as he could assume, “I 
sold it for one thousand dollars and so I 
get a hundred per-cent or the whole thou- 
sand. That’s fair, isn’t it?” 

Grosvenor’s face was a study. He was 
torn with conflicting emotions. Naturally 
generous, he yet felt that Hewitt had 
“done” him and he did not know whether 
to be angry with him or glad that he had 
been the means of helping him out of his 
calamity. 

Before he could say anything, the mer- 
curial Hewitt burst into a loud laugh and 
said: 

“Grosvenor, you're delicious. You real- 
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Vy didn’t suppose I’d do such a thing, did 
you? I don’t want any commission but I 
lo want the loan of this check for a week 
r two. There’s no doubt in God’s world 
that Maxson is stuck on your work. He’s 
coming here to-morrow with me, and I 
know he’ll buy two or three of your land- 
scapes, so you might as well order the 
moving man to ship your goods to Easy 
Street. No, don’t thank me, let me thank 
you for the loan.” 

Grosvenor was quite at a loss for 
words. He took the check and looked at it 
ind then handed it back to Hewitt. Go- 
ing to the other side of the room he 
brought back a landscape which he 
handed to his friend, saying: “First dec- 
ration for the new house.” 


* 
**Do you suppose this young woman carries thousand dollar bi 
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It was nearly half past three when 
Hewitt reached the office of John Good- 
win and he was half afraid that that busy 
man had gone home. 

But some great philosopher has said 
that it is not by dropping their tools when 
the whistle blows, that men become mil- 
lionaires. 

John Goodwin was still at his plain 
chestnut desk. 

With elation of spirit, Hewitt sent in 
his card, and was this time promptly ad- 
mitted. 

“And so you put it through ?” were the 
first words of the capitalist, as he held 
out his hand to Hewitt. 

“T put it through,”- said Hewitt, 
feeling that if he had started in 
Wall Street he might be a power in 
finance by now. The property to 
swell lies within the compass of any 
head. It was with a distinctly proud 
look in his eye and with a squaring 
of his shoulders and an inflation 


is around with her?’ 
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that Hewitt laid be 


Maxson’s check for one 


of his chest how 
tore 
thousand dollars, saying as he 

“Your half of the bill was the means 
but—/ did it.” 

Goodwin's interest was not assumed as 
he took up the check and looked at it. 

“Maxson,” said he, looking at the sig- 
nature. “Art collector. He got a litt 
thing that I was after because he got up 
a little earlier than I did one dull morn 
ing. How did you work it?” 

Hewitt told his story with pride and 
(;oodwin listened to it with interest. 
When he had finished, the financier said, 
“I'd like to take a look in at Mr. Gros- 
venor’s myself. My taste runs to foreign 
art but I know that there are Americans 
work and I| have a 


Goodw In, 
did so: 


who do creditable 


fairly comprehensive gallery. Well, Mr. 
Hewitt, I dare say that your fire was a 
blessing in disguise.” 

“I think it was. I was relying too much 
on my past successes. It has put ginger in 


me. Well, | want to give you back your 
half now because I can get along without 
it. I believe that I can act as agent for a 
number of artists who lack initiative and 
with this thousand that Grosvenor lets 
me have I can get title to the house I 
want and in two weeks time we'll be in 
our new home. Mrs. Hewitt has a raft of 
furniture in her mother’s home.” 

A smile at the artlessness of the young 
man hovered on the lips of Goodwin as 
he held out his hand for the half of the 
bill. 

“Here it is and a thousand thanks.” 

Hewitt drew out the pass-book and 
opened it. Then he hastily passed his 
thumb across the leaves. Then he shook 
it. It was no use. Nothing fell out. 

“Why, that’s funny,” said he, his heart 
shrinking to the size of a piece of chalk 
as the fear that he had lost the half bill 
came over him. “It must be in my pocket.” 

He took everything out of his inside 
pocket, then everything out of every 
pocket while Mr. Goodwin sat silent and 
patient. At last he said, “I don’t know. I 
can’t find it. It must have blown away.” 

“Ves, it must have blown away,” re- 
peated Mr. Goodwin after him and there 
was something in his tone that indicated 
suspicion. 
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Hewitt, hot tempered, flared up in 
stantly. 

“Do you think I would come here and 
pretend I had lost it? If | had made 
away with it I’d leave the country.” 

“Surely not for five hundred dollars.” 

“Oh, five hundred dollars may not be 
much to you but it represents a tremen- 
dous amount to me—” 

“A few minutes’ talk with an art col- 
lector 2?” 

Hewitt flushed. 

“See here, Mr. Goodwin, I’m telling 
you the honest-to-God truth when I say 
that I have lost that half bill. And it isn’t 
five hundred dollars, it’s a thousand, for 
without my half your half is worthless.” 
He stepped nearer to Goodwin as he 
spoke. “So I owe you one thousand dol- 
lars. And so I hand you this check of 
Maxson’s.”’ : 

As he spoke, Hewitt gave the check to 
Mr. Goodwin—who took it and looked it 
over carefully. Then he said: 

“Perhaps it would be as well to en- 
dorse it over to me.” 

Hewitt blushed rose red. “Oh, excuse 
me, I forgot.” 

The tone in which he said this, con 
vinced Goodwin that he was dealing with 
an honest man. He smiled as he said: 

“Keep your check, Mr. Hewitt. I am 
quite convinced that you have really lost 
your half or | would not tell you that I 
can cash my half at the Treasury for 
five hundred clean dollars. Now go out 
and hunt for the remnant in the places 
you have visited to-day and when you 
find it bring it to me. If it’s gone, I prom- 
ise not to lie awake over twenty minutes 
on account of its loss.”” He rose from his 
seat. “If you’re going up town I can take 
you in my car.” 

But Hewitt had no desire to be longer 
in the company of Goodwin. He felt like 
an ass, and wanted to get off in some 
quiet spot where he could kick himself 
unobserved. To be so clever and so stupid 
at one and the same time—it was mad- 
dening. 

Utterly forlorn, he went up to Gros- 
venor’s studio. He found the artist ar- 
ranging his pictures on the walls in 
frames that he had borrowed for the oc- 
casion from friendly brother artists in 





“ Please kick me, Grosvenor, I'm a Chump"’ 
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the same studio building. He was evi- 
dently preparing for the visit of Maxson, 

The Hewitt who stepped in at the door 
looked at least five years older than he 
had done in the morning, while Gros 
venor had grown younger by as many 
years. 

“Please kick me, 
monumental chump.” 

“What’s the matter? Check not good ?” 

“Just as bad as that. I’ve lost my half 
bill, my mascot, my five hundred dollar 
mascot. Dropped out of my pocket some- 
where. You haven't seen it, have you?” 

Grosvenor shook his head dolefully. 
“No, and I’ve been all over the place fix- 
ing up these pictures. Sure it isn’t in 
your pocket ?” 

Hewitt slid his hands despondently 
into his side pockets. “I’ve looked fifty 
times since I tried to find it in Goodwin's 
office. Think of my humiliation. Making 
a fool of myself before him when I went 
down there with my head in the clouds, 
thinking I was /7'.” 

Grosvenor took it calmly. “Never 
mind,” said he. “If I get five hundred for 
that picture it'll be all I’ll want. You 
can pay him with the other five and 
then—” 

Hewitt nodded his head excitedly. 
“Yes, then what? I want to tell you I was 
marked by fate to be a butt. Lose my 
house, and then play monkey before a 
man like Goodwin. I wouldn’t have had 
it happen for twenty houses.”’ He turned 
and walked toward the door. “I’m going 
to try once more. I’m going to Maxson’s 
to see if by a blessed chance I left the 
half bill there.” 

Hewitt had not been gone five min- 
utes when there was a knock at the door ; 
then it opened and in walked Maxson, 
breathing heavily from his ascent of the 
stairs. 

“I’m Mr. Maxson. I was over this way 
and thought I’d come up but if I’d known 
it was such a climb I’d have waited—” 
Here a fit of coughing interrupted him. 
When it had stopped he said, “You ought 
to have elevators in as high a building as 
this. Only that you artists are long-lived 
men it would kill you. My last visit here, 
I assure you. You'll have to bring them 
to me.” 


Grosvenor. I’m a 
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While he talked he was looking at the 
picture on which Grosvenor had been 
working earlier in the day. He smacked 
his lips in token of approval, gave several 
asthmatic grunts and finally broke out 
with a question. 

“How often have you exhibited ?” 

“Once,” said Grosvenor, holding 
head up. 

“Only once? Once. Tt-tt. Where?” 

“At the Pennsylvania Academy.” 

“And all the rest were blind? Blind. 
But you'll exhibit now. When Thomas R. 
Maxson sets the seal of his approval on 
a man, people believe in him. Your pic- 
tures will sell like—” 

“Soap,” interrupted Grosvenor with 
a curl of the lip, a feeling of disgust that 
he could not restrain comifg over him. 
He almost wished he had not been “dis- 
covered” if his discoverer had to be this 
type of man. And yet there was no doubt- 
ing his good taste. He had begun a tour 
of investigation and he went to the very 
pictures that Grosvenor liked best and 
made his thumb circle the best spots in 
them. The business of the thumb he had 
probably caught from artists but Gros- 
venor could not help feeling that few ar- 
tists had appreciated his worth like this 
man—and yet he loathed him. He was so 
unctuous and commercial in the expres- 
sion of his taste. 

Maxson went on puffing around the 
place. “Oh my boy, we’ll make you talked 
about as much as the latest matinée idol. 
I’m not in this entirely for love of art, 
you understand. One of these extra fine 
days I’ll get back my money on a half- 
dozen of your pictures. All the money 
I’ve spent so far, | mean—and I’ve been 
collecting for some time.” 

He had now made a tour of the room 
but he started around again. From his 
vest pocket he took out a little pill box 
filled with red seals such as are used to 
indicate that a picture on exhibition has 
been sold. He affixed a half-dozen of 
these to as many pictures, including the 
one that Grosvenor had not quite fin- 
ished. 

Then he walked up to Grosvenor and 
burst out laughing. 

“Quick work, eh? Well, that’s Thomas 
R. Maxson. What do you value those at? 
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o I get anything off for cash? Oh, by 
- way, do I get these cheaper by com- 
g direct to you?” 

Grosvenor hesitated. There was a tu- 
ult in his head, Those little red seals! 
How often he had seen them on other 
nen’s pictures and wondered how a man 

It when his picture was thus marked. 
Now he knew. And Hewitt had made it 

11 possible. He must stand by Hewitt. 

“TI never would have sold a picture if 

hadn’t been for my friend Hewitt. I 
don’t know what price to put on them, 
but he must come in for a good commis- 
sion, He—” 

“Clever but feather-brained, that 
young man! He knew how to approach 
me all right, as I realized after I remem- 
bered that we had sat together at a din- 
ner a year or two ago—but he ought not 
t. be trusted with money. He—” 

Just then the door opened and Hew'tt 
burst in. As soon as he saw Maxson his 
face lighted up and in a tone of intense 
relief he said, “Oh, you’re here, are you? 
Have you got it?” 

Maxson for answer, put his hand into 

is inside pocket and drew out a pocket 
book from which he extracted the half 
bill. 

“My stenographer found that after 
you left. I take it you didn’t do any more 


} 


business with it. Say, I’ve bought a half- 
dozen of these landscapes and I’m paying 
our friend the price you quoted. Where 
do you come in?” 

Before Hewitt could answer Grosvenor 
said, “‘He keeps the first check as his 
commission. Yes, you do, Hewitt,” see- 
ing that Hewitt was about to make a dis- 
claimer. 

I'he mercurial Hewitt’s spirits rose to 
the bubbling point at once. He clapped 
his hands. 

“IT know a house into which I can 
move next week for five hundred down 
and my wife has enough of her grand- 
mother’s furniture to furnish the ark 
itself. Next week Mary the cook comes 
back to us and we begin life again. John 
Goodwin was a brick to let me have this 
half bill. Here, watch me put this in a 
stamped envelope—” 

Maxson interrupted him. “The best 
thing you can do, young man, is to toddle 
up to Goodwin’s house and hand him 
that bill in person—’’ 

“You're right, and if he asks me to stay 
to dinner we can talk over genealogy to 
his heart’s content. I’m off.” 

The door closed behind him and Max- 
son said to Grosvenor: 

“He’s right. He is off. Way off. But 
he’ll get there.” 


The Shanghai-ing of Lord Beetleton 


BY E. A. MORPHY 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY J. PECK 


ME: TRENCH realized the situation 
in an instant. He was “shang- 
haied.” The mate lifted him up, clouted 
his ears, and then banged him supine 
against the deck of the S.S. Yosemite. 
Drugged, helpless, inert, Trench’s un- 
failing presence of mind returned before 
he could articulate speech or lift a hand 
in protest. Resistance now, he knew, 
meant more torture. His only chance was 
to wait. Had he been an Oil King, a Rus- 
sian Grand Duke, or an English Prince of 
the royal blood, it would help him noth- 
ing on the blue water under the Stars and 


Stripes of “Old Glory.” He was “shang- 
haied”—to all effects and purposes he 
was a drunken seaman who was endeav- 
oring to shirk going to sea after cashing 
his advance note. He wondered under 
what name he had been foisted on board. 
He also wondered if he were on a decent 
ship or a living hell. ‘““‘When they see my 
hands,” he reflected, “they'll know I’m 
no sailor-man.” Then again, he further 
realized, “that is just the sort of man 
that the tough mate would be most likely 
to hound and torture.” 

A bucket of sea water, flushed over 
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Mr. Trench at this juncture, brought that’s what you’re down as, anyway--4 
him, feebly gasping, to his hands and WDago sort of a name for a white man.” 


knees. As he wi he brine hi All ri [rench. 
eyes, he looked at his clothes an hu [he mate looked at him quickly, sus- 
dered. Whence came those llar- iciously, His experienced eye took in 
overalls, those coarse high , tha ie long, firm and well-kept hands, the 
blue flannel shirt and greasy jumper: trong, alert, but pallid face that was 
“Doped,” sighed Mr. Trench. obviously untanned by the salt breezes 
Then, having a cynical hi rh leartec of the sea. He noted, too, that Lario 
ness of his own, hi idered if they had Ortega, as he saw fit to call him—the 
\ nghaied’’ the man whose advance note Mr. Trench had 
Mayor of San Francisco, and Mr. Crow-_ the credit of iving—was quietly siz- 
ley, its Chief lice Officer. He had ing him up her as nothing offensive 
hitherto regarded himself ; being as -or insubordinate about the process. The 
immune as either of those two gentlemen, effect of the drug that had stupefied him 


Nicas | | ‘ Ree: 
DY any Chance aiso hangna 


or even more so, 1n O niin n ac passed < iy. His cold, gray eyes 
cies like the pre here h is, were expressionless, but highly intelli 
doped on the “Barbary Coast” li iny gent. They made the mate feel uneasy. 
common “hayseed,” ut n He knew that the man was no more a 
‘shanghaied,” with a tle cern ¢ Dago than he was a seaman, and that 
if had | he was no more a seaman than he was a 
Hottentot. W hy didn’t the beggar kick ? 

What the deuce could his game be? 
When Mr. Trench got back to the 
heart sank a bit as he con- 
templated his bunk. The place was still 
a litter, and had not yet been through the 
tidying and purging process of a week at 
sea. Some scraps of newspaper still flut- 
v lec c tered about in the shadows, and Mr. 
juarters in the fo’ 7 ad that har [rench picked up a torn page of the San 
bored the crew the S. S. nite, Sai Francisco Sun to use as a duster where- 
Francisco for Sydney, N. S. W. He hac with to wipe his bunk. While he was 
lil crumpling it, a ] iught his eye 
and interested him. It was a portrait that 
might easily have been his own, so far as 
newspaper portraits can be said to be the 

portraits of anybody. 


fo’c’s’le his 


ured me of this 

h, grimly, to him- 

page to dis- 

advertisement the 

picture adorne is not an advertise 

ment at all, however, but a news article, 

later ronzed an with a “display” heading. Mr. Trench 

laimed to be mas read it carefully, and pursed up his lips 

ntified as sucl r in a silent whistle. A phantom of a smile 

flitted over his face, and he carefully 

mischief did you say you folded up the piece of paper and put it 
asked the mate of in his pocket. 

Mr. Trench. — Ten minutes later the mate swallowed 
“T didn’t, sir,” said the latter. the oath that had almost jumped un- 
‘Hold vour blanked jaw!” admon-_ bidden from his tongue as he noted the 

ished the mate with a picturesque torrent expression in Mr. Trench’s eyes, when 

of blasphemy, “You're Lario Ortega, that person respectfully saluted him. 





mate banged him supine against the aeck 
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“I’ve no complaint to make, sir, I as- 
sure you,” sad Mr. Trench to the dumb- 
founded officer. “I’ve only a slight re- 
quest, sir, which I think may be profitable 
to all of us, as we’re bound for a British 
port.” 

Under ordinary circumstances the 
mate would have floored the applicant 
with “one under the jaw,” but despite 
his professional] ferocity—a ferocity as 
necessary to his billet as good health and 
good eyesight—he was a man of some 
knowledge and perspicacity. He saw in 
rrench the possibility of trouble, or its 
opposite. He now also saw, that what- 
ever else ““Ortega” was, he was an edu- 
cated, sel f-possessed, and well-spoken 
man. Therefore, instead of knocking him 
down, he said: 

“Spit it out! What’s yer trouble?” 

“Nothing, sir,” explained Mr. Trench 
deferentially. ‘““The only thing is, sir,” 
he proceeded, “that you have me entered 
on the ship’s papers as Lario Ortega—a 
Mexican, I should judge by the name. 
You will greatly oblige me if you can 
kindly have it logged—that’s the correct 
expression, I believe—that I am Lord 
Beetleton of Beetleton, and that I so 
described myself to you on the first day 
of this voyage. You'll find I am rather 
well known in Sydney, when we get 
there, and I may help to give you a pleas- 
ant time. My claims will, of course, rest 
solely against the ship, its master and 
owners, I know that it is not your fault 
that I am shanghaied on board of you, 
but I want to have the fact logged. 
Here’s a bit of an interview I see they 
have published with me in the Sun. To 
tell you the truth, I never saw the in- 
terviewer, to my knowledge, but the 
‘acts he sets forth are accurate enough. 
rhe portrait, you will observe, is a good 
enough one. Or it would be if I could 
only get a shave and some of my own 
clothes to knock about in.” 

Mr. Trench saluted again as he 
handed over the crumpled page, and 
courteously withdrew. 

“Well, that’s a rum go!” said the 
bo’s’n, who had been standing by the 
rail with the carpenter. ‘Why aint the 
mate kicked his lights out ?”’ 

“Tt vas a rum go,” acquiesced the car- 
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penter, who hailed from Scandinavia. 

Meanwhile the mate, having mastered 
the contents of the article, walked aft, 
and climbed up the gangway to thx 
bridge deck. On his way he met the chie{ 
engineer, 

“What’s up, old man?’ 
grizzled Scot, genially. 

“Nothing,” said the mate, ‘only Tom 
Connors has shanghaied your 
blooming earls on board of us as a greas- 
er deck hand, and His Grace wants to 
have it logged that his name aint Lario 
Ortega.” 

“Hoot, lad!’ ejaculated the engineer, 
“but that'll be after costing the ‘Old 
Man’ something by the time he gets to 
Sydney. Are you sure he’s a genuine 
earl ?” 

“Cock your eye over this, and then go 
and look at that tired-looking sort of a 
six-footer forward,” said the mate, as he 
held out the portrait on the printed page 
of the Sun. Then he passed up to the 
charthouse, where he found the Old 
Man. 

Captain Taylor was a straight, bluff 
and honorable sailor man. He knew that 
the crimps all along the Pacific coast 
were the most ruffianly scalawags un- 
hung, and that they shanghaied men on 
to his ship just the same as they did for 
others. He had to get a crew somehow, 
and had, perforce, to wink at the prac- 
tice. It rarely affected him, anyhow. 
When there was trouble on the deck he 
could trust to his mates to settle it. When 
it occurred in the stokehold, he left it to 
his engineers. Men who make their liv- 
ing afloat cannot afford to be too 
squeamish. When, however, he had heard 
the mate’s story and perused the torn 
page of the Sun, his face lengthened. 

“It’s like him, you say, Mr. Farger?” 
he queried, with his finger on the illus- 
tration. 

“Yes, sir,” 
doubt at all that it’s his photograph.’ 

“And what did he talk like?” 

“Polite as Punch,” said the mate, “sir- 
ing you all the way through, and excus- 
ing himself and apologizing, but mak- 
ing you feel like the change out of five- 
cents for all that. Real high-toned, I 
call him.” 


’ 


inquired that 


one of 


said the mate, “there’s no 
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lhe skipper meditated in silence, then 
ed again what there was left of the 

e in the Sun, 
was no mistaking the fact that 
rd Beetleton was real bang-up and 
class as an earl. His family his- 
reeked with the gore of ancient con- 
modern battles. 
alliances and greater mésalliances 
pangled and bestriped Its proud es- 
Fast and 
ned one generation; coal mines and a 
gum’s favors lifted up another. The 
sent Lord Beetleton was a posthu- 
is child and had enjoyed a carefully 
led minority of nearly twenty-two 
irs, and was vastly wealthy. During 
long minority he seemed to have 
bibed some of the careful business 
ibits of his guardian, and was indubit- 
a strong man of affairs. Inci- 
ntally, moreover, he was a shikarri and 
portsman. He had been hunting the 
ivy-furred tiger of North China and 
Korea when sickness put a period to his 
ort, and had dallying a few 


there 


ts and the smoke of 


heon. women slow horses 


ly now 


been 


onths in Japan prior to his recent ar- 


ival in San Francisco. He was, generally 
speaking, the sort of a nobleman about 

om, if kidnaped, one might reason- 
ibly expect to encounter the gravest and 
nost expensive difficulties. 

“And that’s what Connors has let us 

for!’ ejaculated the skipper as he 
read the article. Then with a sudden 
gleam of hope, he turned again to the 
nate. “But you say he seems an affable 
sort of fellow ?”’ he queried. 

“Ves,” agreed the mate. “That’s just 
what makes me afraid of him.” 

Shipmasters are notoriously self-re- 
liant and resourceful men, and are accus- 
tomed withal to think quickly in times 
f great emergency. Captain Taylor 
laimed no distinction as being in that 
respect superior to his fellows; but in 

is case he saw it was his,duty to act 
promptly. He would bluff—if he could 

this wretched earl whom Fate had 
thrown across his path. Failing that, he 
would temporize with him on the best 
terms obtainable. 

“Perhaps, Mr. Farger,” said he, “you 
had better send the man aft. Ortega’s his 
name, you say?” 
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“I wouldn’t rub in the ‘Ortega’ part of 
it, if | you, sir,” respectfully ad 
monished Mr. Farger, “He’s no more a 
Dago than | am, and he may charge it 
up on the bill.” 

“But | must go by the ship’s papers 
at the start-off, anyway,” said the skip- 
per. “Send him along aft.” 

And thus it came about that before 
the Farallones had faded into the haze 
of the afternoon, Mr. Trench stood re- 
spectfully before Captain ‘Taylor. 

“Well, my good man,” said the skip- 
per, “what’s this complaint I hear? You 
say you’re a kidnaped duke in distress 
or something, don’t you, and you want to 
be shifted aft?” 

“No, sir,” replied Mr. Trench. “I 
never made any such complaift.” 

“Eh, what?” hectored the skipper, 
“my mate’s a liar! Is that it?” 

“No, sir,” calmly persisted Trench, “| 
only said that I wished him to log the 
fact that the person entered on your 
ship’s papers as Lario Ortega claimed to 
be Lord Beetleton of Beetleton, and also 
claimed to have been shanghaied on 
board your ship at San Francisco. I have 
no complaint to make, sir. Only the bare 
statement and request.” 

“You mean to tell me then, my good 
man, that you’re an earl ?” 

“Certainly. sir. As a matter of fact, I 
handed a San Francisco paper with my 
portrait in it to your mate, to show him 
that I was not attempting any deception 
or duplicity. But I am perfectly resigned 
to the fact that for the present—as far 
as you are concerned—I am some Johnny 
named Lario Ortega. I think I can carry 
on as Mr. Ortega until we reach Sydney ; 
but when that happens, you know—well, 
captain, as you can read in that article, 
the Governor of New South Wales is 
married to an aunt of mine. Meanwhile, 
I don’t in the least mind roughing it. 
Why, your fo’c’s’le is a paradise com- 
pared to many a Korean inn I’ve put 
up at.” 

“Do you mind telling me precisely 
who and what you think you are, my 
man ?”’ interrupted the captain. 

“Not in the least, sir. I think I am 
John Beetleton Brabazon Vavasour 
Beetleton, Earl of Beetleton.” 


Was 
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A picture caught nis eye 


“Fancy sort of a name, aint it?” 

“Yes, sir, I suppose so. But so also, 
from my point of view, is Lario Ortega.” 

“What do you propose to do about it 
all, anyway?” casually inquired the skip- 
per with the airy nonchalance of a veri- 
table Sherlock Holmes. 

“Hanged if I can tell you—I beg your 
pardon, sir. I’m afraid I cannot tell you 
till I see my lawyers in Sydney. You see, 
I don’t know how much you’re worth— 
the ship I mean—and all that sort of 
thing. With me it is now merely a mat- 
ter of business. I had to proclaim myself 
to justify my claim later. You are now, 
technically speaking, kidnaping me— 
kidnaping an earl—under circumstances 
that are in many respects repellant, and 
in every way illegal. You can’t very well 
throw me overboard, because you know 
there would be an awful rumpus about 
it, and somebody would be bound to 
swing for it. Then I presume you can’t 
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very well pn‘ baci to 
San Francisco ‘or fear 
you should lIcse your 
job. I'll admit you are 
in a tight place, cap- 
tain.” 

Captain Taylor re- 
mained silent. His 
thoughts were precisely 
those expressed by this 
courteous person before 
him. He was in a tight 
place. Eventually he 
spoke. 

“T guess you’re right, 
earl,’ said he. “Mean- 
you had_ better 

shift your duds aft till 
we can sit down and 
argue the matter, so- 
ciable-like.” 

An amused gleam 
shot through the glance 
of Mr. Trench. 

“Awfully sorry, cap- 
tain,” he laughed. “I’ve 
got no duds save these 
frightful rags.” 

“Never mind, my 
lord,” said the skipper, 
“we'll try and find you 
something that will fit.” 

Before the Farallones had entirely 
faded away on the eastern horizon, Lord 
Beetleton of Beetleton, in a suit of 
American cut, an inch too short in the 
legs and three inches too full about the 
hips, waist and shoulders, was lolling 
affably in a comfortable chair on the 
bridge deck, and puffing at one of the 
captain’s green cigars with an expression 
of deeper appreciation on his counte- 
nance than the ordinary untraveled Eng- 
lishman is prone to assume over an un- 
seasoned weed. 

Unlike the English channel, for ex- 
ample, the trans-oceanic trade routes of 
the Norths Pacific are not unduly 
crowded. One may cross from Vancou- 
ver or San Francisco to Japan or all the 
way to Australia, and never sight a sail 
until near the land-fall, when the coast- 
ers come in view. Captain Taylor men- 
tioned the fact to his noble passenger, 
who said it did not matter. 


while, 
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“My dear man,” said he, “what cou!d 

do if you put me on a liner? I have 
not a penny-piece to my name—a red 
ent, as you call it—I have no clothes, 
no nothing, except these bumps on my 
head that your estimable Mr. Farger 
gave me. What could I do if you trans- 
shipped me to a liner ?” 

“They'd take you back to San Fran- 
cisco O. K., anyhow,” said the skipper, 
“and they’d just be falling over each 
other to stake you to all the dollars you 
wanted when they knew you were an 
earl. Millionaire mothers with daughters 
en tour would be flinging each other 
overboard to get first grip at you.” 

“That would be very nice, I’m sure,” 
said the shanghaied passenger, “but you 
see, captain, I’ve got a little account to 
settle with this hooker—kidnaping, il- 


legal detention, assault and all that sort 
of thing—before | say good-by to you 
all. What do you think she’s worth as 
she stands, when we get her safe into 
Sydney ?” 

The captain sighed. 

“I don’t know, sir—my lord, I 
mean,” said he, “but with cargo and all 
it must be a pot of money. If I had Tom 
Connors here now,” the good man con- 
tinued, “I’d bind him by one foot to the 
log line and tow him aft till the sharks 
had him, boots and all.” 

“In that case,” said Lord Beetleton, 
“T hope you wont catch him before I 
get back to San Francisco, because, when 
I have settled with you people I mean 
to have something to say to Mr. Con- 
nors, too. I can’t do much ifi that line if 
he’s inside a shark, you know.” 


‘What's yer trouble?"’ 
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Similar conversations cropped up 
every day, as the good ship Yosemite 
made her southing to the antipodes. 

Like all seafaring men, but notably 
shipmasters, Captain Taylor had a 
wholesome and sensible horror of the law. 
He knew very little about it, really, but 
he knew in a vague sort of a way that 
an ordinary case costs more to run than 
an ordinary steamship, and what a case 
wherein a genuine live lord was the 
plaintiff might cost to defend—and then 
lose—he felt to be quite beyond his 
powers of computation. No wonder then 
that the matter preyed on his mind and 
impaired his appetite, and as week after 
week slipped by, and the tropic airs 
gave way to bracing breezes, his cheeks 
grew haggard. He had to guard himself 
more carefully, too; for he felt his tem- 
per going after his nerves; and the ur- 
bane serenity of the high-bred incubus, 
who reclined so contentedly in his best 
deck chair, goaded him to desperation. 
Nevertheless, and despite the horror of 


the situation, he dreaded still more its 


finale. The idea of the imperturbable 
politeness with which he felt sure the 
earl would have his steamer attached the 
moment they reached Sydney became an 
obsession to the unhappy officer. 

Sydney is some 6,400 miles from San 
Francisco, and the Yosemite, lumbering 
along at her eight or nine knots, ate 
up the distance but slowly. They were 
nearly a month out, when, one lovely 
night, while discussing the relative beau- 
ties of the constellations in the northern 
and southern hemispheres, the earl sud- 
denly became silent, and then gave vent 
to an exclamation. 

“It has just occured to me,” said he, 
“that all this time I am running up a bill 
of fifteen dollars a day at the Palace 
Hotel. My month was up yesterday. 
That’s $450, and divided by five, to 
bring it to pounds, that comes to £90. 
These trips come high, captain. 
Don’t you find it so?” 

Captain Taylor squirmed. The quar- 
termaster, who only caught the tail-end 
of the master’s suppressed oath, nearly 
threw the vessel off her course over it. 

“T take it,” continued the earl, “that 
the figures will have topped £120 by the 


” 


sea 
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time we make Sydney. It will have 
climbed another £90 before I can return 
to America. Of course I might be able 
to telegraph, but as all my things are 
unpacked I should prefer that the rooms 
were not disturbed. That comes to £210. 
Then passage by the Alameda or the 
M onowat, or whatever boat I may catch, 
will bore a hole in another £50 at least. 
That’s £260, with £40 for incidentals, 
making it £300. Then, of course, then are 
law charges. I don’t know what they will 
be, nor the damages, until—” ' 

“For heaven’s sake, quit it, earl,” 
cried the exasperated skipper; “aint | 
doing every level thing I can to make it 
comfortable for you? Do you think that ! 
wittingly shanghaied you? Don’t you 
know that, like as not, this trial spells my 
ruin? It’s like losing my ship. What in 
the name of heaven do you want to be 
rubbing it in for?” 

“Easy, captain! Easy!” laughed the 
earl, rising from his chair. “I was only 
just pointing out to you where we stood. 
sut what on earth do you take me for? 
I’ve no more intention of ruining you, 
my good man, than I have of summoning 
your mate for assaulting me; but I be- 
lieve that it is advantageous for a skipper 
to drag his owners out of a nasty hole 
as economically as possible. I’ve got a 
claim against your ship for, let us say, 
£5,000. I don’t see where on earth you’ve 
got a leg to stand on if you contest any 
such reasonable claim as I may put for- 
ward. The English law, you see, dis- 
countenances the kidnaping of earls as 
well as of chimney sweeps. You, how 
ever, will now take me aside and palaver 
me sweetly, and load me up with whiskey 
and champagne, and similar condiments, 
and make me sign an agreement to accept 
fifteen hundred dollars—my actual out 
of pocket expenses—in lieu of all claims 
I may have against your ship or her own- 
ers for kidnaping me, and all that sort of 
thing.” 

Captain Taylor clutched the rail with 
pent excitement. 

“Do you mean what you say, earl?’ 
he gasped. ‘‘Do you mean it, honest ?” 

“Why, certainly I do, old chap!” 
laughed the earl. “What the dickens do 
you think I meant by mopping up your 


’ 





Aint | doing everything | can to make tt comfortable for you?” 


whiskey and smoking your cigars every 
lay, monopolizing your best deck chairs, 
ind playing the pampered guest gener- 
illy ? Did you imagine I was going to cut 


your throat when I had finished with 
your hospitality ?” 

Captain Taylor gulped down a sob of 
joy. For a moment he would not trust 
himself to speak. Then he walked over 
to his passenger with his hand out- 
stretched. 

“Shake hands, sir!” said he. “Shake 
hands, earl! You’re not only a nobleman, 
earl, you’re a white man! Shake hands!” 

And so, under the scintillant glow of 
the southern heavens, the two men clasped 
hands on the bridge deck, and sunshine 


reéntered the soul of Captain Taylor. 


Lord Beetleton was not the sort of 
man to do things by halves. He feared 
that Captain Taylor’s crew would talk 
about the matter and it was therefore 
certain, sooner or later, to find its way 
into the Sydney papers; but he was quite 
content to lie low and even conceal his 
identity, if the skipper so desired, until 
he could get safely booked back to San 
Francisco. As luck would have it, too, 
the Alameda was sailing the day after the 
arrival of the Yosemite, and it was all 
the noble earl could do to get a few suits 
of clothes in time to accompany him on 
board. 

Messrs. Clapham & Jackson, the Syd- 
ney agents of the Yosemite, had opened 
their eyes when Captain Taylor drew 
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£300 against incidentals; but the worthy 
half-an-hour in the private 
Mr, Jackson himself, and 
was warmly commended for his astute 
ness in driving such a profitable bargain 
with the shanghaied peer. 

“You've evidently made a solid friend 
of your earl,” said Mr. Jackson, ‘“‘and 
it’s a friendship I should advise you to 
cultivate. The Beetleton are 
enormous, and they include a whole fleet 
cf trades. The earl is a man who can 
help you enormously if he takes a fancy 
to you; and he must have done so to let 
you off so easily. Good-day, captain, and 
good luck to you.” 

That night Lord Beetleton sat up 
late with the skipper and signed many 
and receipts and quitclaim 
deeds of hi rhe earl was 
most sociable, and though he never as a 
rule even attempted to match the cap- 
tain in his consumption of whiskey, he 
unbent to the extent of 
more than was his custom. 

“You assure me it is the owners, not 
yourself, who have paid this money,” 
said he, finally. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the captain. 

“Then, my dear sir, I have my mess 
bill to settle with you, and I want a 
stamped receipt for it, too.” 

Deftly he counted out five crisp £10 
notes and placed them in the skipper’s 
knotty fist. 

The dazed and delighted skipper 
mechanically signed a receipt, which the 
earl ostentatiously folded and placed in 
his pocket. 

He had booked unobtrusively on the 
Alameda as plain Mr. William Trench 
—after his mother’s family name, he 
explained to the skipper, when he as- 
sumed the plebeian alias. And, as Cap- 
tain Taylor was seeing him off on the 
big passenger liner, he insisted upon his 
thus addressing him. This request the 
latter complied with, but he noticed the 
glance of amused interest that was cast 
at him as he did so by a quiet-looking 
man who was prowling about, and whom 
he shrewdly guessed to be a detective. 

“That chap’s on the game!” reflected 
the captain, “and he thinks that I’m 
not !” 


master spent 


office with old 


interests 


wonderful 
s own devising. 
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And he chuckled to himself over it as 
he bade his shanghaied 
good-by, and was still chuckling as he 
waved a last farewell to the gay crowd 
on the taffrail of the American liner. 

With the fifty pounds that he had 
never dreamed of owning in his pocket, 
Captain Taylor felt justified in treating 
himself to a pleasant day and night in 
Sydney. He could reasonably afford to 
be gay. In pursuit of such gayety he was 
seated on a long divan, watching a game 
of billiards in the Victoria Hotel at 
about ten o’clock that night, when the 
quiet-looking man he had taken for a 
detective on the steamboat came and sat 
beside him. 

“He’s going to pump me,” 
the captain ; and he was right. 

“Good-evening, captain,’ said the 
stranger. “So you had Bill Trench for a 
passenger coming over from ’Frisco ?” 

“TI presume you are a detective,” said 
the captain, “but do you know who you 
are talking about 2” 

“Rather!” replied the sleuth, “I’ve 
known him for eight years. He knows 
me, too, but of course we don’t give 
each other away when I’m professionally 
engaged, and have no reason to interfere 
with him. I went down to the steamer 
to take care of you—until I found out 
that you knew who he was, and saw that 
there was no hanky panky.’’ 

Captain Taylor felt himself growing 
pale and sticky. The detective noticed it. 

“He didn’t let you in for anything?” 
he asked. “We can catch him at Auck- 
land, you know.” 

“Not a bit of it!” gasped the skipper, 
recovering his presence of mind. “The 
other way about. He gave me £50 after 
I’d shanghaied him.”’ 

“Well, I’ll be hanged!” murmured the 
detective. “I always said Bill was a good 
sort for a bunco-steerer. But as a pure 
confidence man—a Johnny to skin the 
hair off your back teeth in the smoking 
room of a liner, or to rob you of your 
ancestry on land, in a game of any kind 
from pitch and toss to faro—he’s the 
slickest article America ever produced. 

“Cheer up, skipper! I didn’t mean 
to run down your chum. What’ll you 
have to drink ?” 


whilom guest 


reflected 
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A Little Glance Back at the Time ‘* Of Splendor 
in the Grass, of Glory in the Flower’”’ 


AVE you forgotten, quite, the brood 

ing mystery that used to lie, waiting 
and dim, outside the narrow bounds of 
Boyhood Land? The vague, strange 
country “across the tracks?” The unex- 
plored reaches of the River; the bluffs 
beyond, where surely Red Men dwelt and 
where if you watched patiently enough, 
you could once in a long while see jets 
of white smoke puff up against the sky? 
Brother Paul said the smoke only came 
from a railroad over there ; but you knew 
better. 

Have you forgotten the hills, unknown 
and portentous, far off to westward? The 
cotton-wood grove? The deserted rifle- 
range where (if you dared, of a full sum- 
mer’s noon), you could pick up twisty 
bits of lead and no end of cartridges all 
empty and powder-blackened? The cart- 
ridges made famous soldiers! Marshaled 
over the red table-cloth with an inlaid 
walnut ruler, they could be marched and 
countermarched, turned, advanced and 
retreated. It was really worth the soul- 
racking adventure of scouting past the 
reservoir on the hill, crossing a wide plain 
dotted with giant haystacks—where once 
a savage farmer had pursued you with 
cries—traversing the “crick’” on an 
Afghan swinging rope-bridge made of a 
log that swayed over the ten-thousand- 
foot chasm, and venturing into the Can- 
nibal Country beyond, just for the treas- 
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ure of those metal shells. (Who could 
tell? They might turn out to be gold, or 
something!) But you drew - thankful 
breaths when safe back home again. At 
any time might not fearful Things leap 
out at you from behind the bullet-riddled 
targets, or ambush you in the buffalo- 
grass, or silently crawl up, ghastly and 
venomous, from the muddy depths of the 
rifle-pits ? 

It was much safer, on the whole, to 
drive the Velocipede Limited up and down 
the board-walk track, hanging far out at 
the side to catch the signals, hair flying 
in the sixty-mile-an-hour gale, eyes keen 
for obstacles which at any time the gyp- 
sies might pile across the rails, whistle 
wide open, bell clanging like mad. Safer 
to drive the saw-horse at a gallop across 
the step(pe)s, with Rollo, the wolf-pack, 
baying for blood and getting only saw- 
dust from Florence’s doll, which had 
to serve as the sacrificed baby. Safer to 
pull snake-grass apart, joint by joint, and 
make tubes through which mildly-sweet- 
ened water could be sucked. That grass 
more. You have looked and 
looked for it, since the Wonder-days all 
ceased forever. But you cannot find it. 
Neither can you now take a stick, trans- 
mute it into a gleaming saber, and with 
fifty thousand warriors at your back— 
Hep-hep-hep!—go marching with the 
Harmonica Full Brass Band against the 
Enemy, through tall-grown fields that 
after the attack, the charge and the vic- 


grows no 
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tory, still showed only the trail of two 
small feet. 

No use trying, any he magic 
fails to work. ‘“‘Where is it now, the glory 
and the dream?” I don’t know. Do you? 


more, 


I] 


the 
grown-ups 


took you East, in 
strange, that 


were always doing things, and left you 


they 
unnatural 


(Once 
way 


for some reason or other, in charge of 
the Aunts, at Greenwood-on-the- Hill. At 
first you didn’t like it. You were lone- 
some for the rolling plains, the fresh, 
western winds, the sunset-gun at 
Che east- 


sweet 
the Fort, and all the rest of it. 
ern country looked crowded and fussy, 
and the people never seemed to Say —” 
at all. It was rather disconcerting. But 
after a little Greenwood, itself, 
became a wonder-place, because—don't 
you see?—the magic went along too. 
They couldn’t take ‘hat away anyhow, no 
matter what they did. 

It really lent itself to magic and to 
wonderments, that old homestead, with 
its broad, lowell, onto the rotting shingles 
of which you- could clamber through a 


while 


dormer-window, thence to jump again 
not caught at it, muddy- 
footed and forbidden), into the drain 
where the caraway It had the 
broadest chimney in the world, built mas- 
sively of flinty bricks. Down in the vast 
maw of this chimney the fork-tailed 
swallows used to drop and disappear. 
[he Aunts told you there were 
inside of it, though how the birds could 
live in smoke you never could quite un 
derstand. Sometimes you thought you 
could hear mud rattling down, or even 
make out the twitter of fledgelings there 
—which was in itself a thing miraculous 


and again (if 


prew. 


nests 


and never void of mystery. 

So, too, was the way the chimney 
slanted through the roof. You couldn't 
quite see how it managed to stand at all. 
Sometimes you crept up into the attic to 
find out whether it had cracked or not, 
but it never had. You reached the attic 
by climbing the Alps of a jiggly old 
ladder through a square hole. It was 
stored with horsehide trunks, still hairy 
with monstrous 


in spots ; with chests; 
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bandboxes whereon were stencilings of 
windmills and steamboats and cows. In 
side the trunks and boxes lay folded-up 
hoop skirts, mothy clothes, poke bonnets 
lined with shirred green silk—relics of 
vanished people who had always saved 
their Sunday-go-to-meetin’ best till now 
that best had come to be mere jetsam on 
unbounded oblivion. Even 
though you never found a treasure-casket 
or a rusted, iron-bound box of doubloons 
in the attic, under the old clothes or be- 
hind the chimney, still the chance always 
existed that you might. The mere thought 
fired you with anxious zeal. 


oceans of 


There was an old tavern-sign stowed 
under the eaves, with iron hooks in the 
top of it and a Unicorn painted in fading 
colors; for the homestead once had been 
a famous hostelry on the Willimantic 
turnpike, in coaching days. There were 
aged books, too, with transparent, little, 
white bugs sometimes crawling among 
the yellow-spotted leaves. There were 
pictures, stowed-away ambrotypes, even 
crumbling bunches of dried flowers— 
some of them still clinging to wire frames 
—now dusty with who knows what dust 
of dead hearts, salt with who could tell 
what tears of vanished and forgotten 
eyes? 

hese things, made wondrous by all 
manner of imaginings, you sometimes 
played with quietly, of rainy afternoons 
—not making any noise lest Aunt Agatha 
(busy making feather-beds or “wingin’ 
down” the stairs), should come to the 
bottom of the ladder and call: “You, 
Phil-if/ Be you a-messin’ round up there 
ag’in? You jest start yourself right down 
here now, you young tyke!” 

Not that Aunt Agatha really cared so 
much about the clothes and things, but 
she was “mortal scared” of your explor- 
ing out onto the unfinished part of the 
attic. Only half the place was floored 
over; the rest had merely rough, foot- 
square beams, still gashed with the 
broad-axe where unremembered pioneers 
had hewn the ribs of the house from 
oaken logs. Between these beams, from 
which hand-made nails projected here 
and there to rip unwary trousers, you 
could see the plaster and the crooked 
strips that served for lathing. Auntie 
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ver felt easy in her mind, with you up 
ere. She inward your 

a-crashing down through the ceiling 
her north chamber in irreparable de- 
lition. As though such trifles mattered, 


when a shipwrecked sailor’s life was at 


Saw visions of 


' 


take. 

For to you, the beams formed part of 
giant raft in mid-ocean ; the plaster was 
froth of a particularly sharky 
rt of brine. You enjoyed working your 
iyv—half in fear, half in hope—from 
nber to timber, even into the farthest 

rner of the attic-raft. The idea of what 

ust take place if you should happen, 
ust accidentally happen to slip and fall 
verboard into the sea-caves of the 
room below, And 
beyond the perils of the journey, you 
ould stand on a rafter and peek out of 

fanlight window over the topmost 

ughs of the apple-tree, the “Fall Geni- 
er,” in the side yard. 

The zest of the 
doubled, at the very smallest calculation, 
by the fact that it was even more taboo 
than playing with the well, or going up 
the front stairs, or using the front door, 
or ringing the door-bell that worked with 
a white china knob and a rusty, squeaky 
wire. 

Such taboos you could never see the 
justice or the wisdom of. Almost every- 
thing with any fun in it, was always 
wrong, always prohibited—you discov- 
ered a rule then that has held good ever 
since. Why (you wondered), should you 
always have to use the loose-latched old 
side door? Why always be obliged to 
climb the back stairs, so slippery, steep 
and ‘“‘skew-gee?”’ Why never be allowed 
to rummage among the albums, the pho- 
tographs and the “Love’s Token” books 
in the best-room? What were front doors 
and stairs and best-rooms made for any- 
how, if never to be used except for the 
minister and funerals? What possible 
damage could you do to a frayed old 
stair-carpet all covered with linen strips? 
Or what harm could there be in scaling 
those stairs on the outside, holding onto 
the shaky banisters with tight and grimy 
little hands—hands sometimes _ sticky 
with brown sugar or “all-day sucks” from 
Mr. Guild’s store? How could a best- 
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“spare” was ecstatic. 


whole exploit was 
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room carpet, already faded quite gray, 
take any hurt by opening the complaining 
blinds? All and other 
problems you wondered over, but without 
ever getting the least satisfaction or an 
swer in the world. 


these endless 


IT] 


You could see, of course, that it was 
wrong to hook ginger-bread and cream 
cookies out of the crock in the buttery : 
though this, you did whenever 
occasion served. The self-evident hard 
ship of having to wait all the time from 
dinner to supper without a single bite 
gave you a certain absolution, to be sure ; 
vet none the less you exercised astonish- 
ing diplomacy and skill to avoid getting 
caught. 2 

The very best time when Aunt 
Dorcas was napping in her darkened 
bedroom and when Aunt Agatha 
knitting “‘clouds” or wristers—say. about 
three or four o’clock of the afternoon. 
Sometimes you hardly dared undertake 
the raid, it was so excessively risky; but 
the temptation was compelling. “Faint 
heart ne’er won card-gingerbread out of 
crocks. 

It was fat gingerbread, brown and 
crumpy, criss-crossed with knife-marks in 
lovely patterns along which you could 
nibble with an aesthetic epicureanism not 
easily to be described. The cream-cookies 
too, were visions of delight. They were all 
cut out in a leaf-pattern, and the sugar 
on top was baked into hard brown crys- 
tals. They dissolved, they- melted richly 
in the mouth. 

The crock stood under the bottom shelf 
in the far corner of the buttery, just be- 
yond the little table in the drawer of 
which all sorts and kinds and colors of 
strings had for years and years been kept 
rolled up in tight twists. By careful 
strategy it was possible to reach that cor- 


too, 


was 


was 


ner without being detected. 

First, you had to get into the little 
sewing-machine room, back of the well- 
closet. This you could sometimes do by 
shinning in at the window ; sometimes by 
scouting through the best-room. 

Once there, you had to open the kitchen 
door carefully. v-e-r-y carefully, so as 
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How your heart did pound ! 


not to squeak the hinges or rattle the 
latch. It took you some minutes to ac- 
complish all this and to penetrate the 
kitchen, but with proper nerve and de- 
liberation you could do it, yes, you really 
could. 

The kitchen was a lot more dangerous. 
The crossing of that room was a gusta- 
torial Rubicon to be considered well be- 
fore undertaken. It was huge and wide 
—a gloomy old place running the whole 
bigness of the house; it had ominous, 
smoky rafters overhead, with hooks for 
sides of bacon, strings of onions or dried 
apples or the like; its floor-planks were 
loose, warped and creaky. The south- 
room door (where the Aunts were), did 
not, however, command a direct view of 
the buttery; and on this fact all de 
pended. 

By holding fast to the kitchen table to 
keep your balance, and then breathlessly, 
by stretching out one bare foot, then the 
other—the one with the stone-bruise— 
and creeping, cree-e-e-e-ping, just so— 
and then making one BIG step—you 
could reach goal! Ummmmm! Jim- 
miny crickets, though, how your heart did 


pound by the time you reached the crock, 
the big, brown, heavy stoneware crock 
where the forbidden treasures lay! 

It was something of a job, even after 
you were safely hidden in the gloom of 
the buttery, rather a nice job and a tick- 
lish one, to get the cover off the crock 
without making any little tell-tale Tunk/ 
But, with patience and skill, you could 
do that, too. Then you needed but a min- 
ute or so to stuff the front of your polka- 
dotted shirtwaist with loot, heap up the 
remaining cookies so loosely as to hide 
all traces of the raid, put the cover back 
again and begin the Retreat from Mos- 
cow. 

A nerve-racking campaign, all told, 
but ah! infinitely well worth while! 

Once—remember?—you were caught 
red——I mean, cooky-handed ; yes sir, right 
there squatting by the crock, and with 
the cover off, and with the shirtwaist- 
front stuffed out. Not even your hastily- 
improvised search for a’ piece of String 
in the table drawer had averted- The 
Wrath. Gee! 

That was the only time, though. Every 
other time, you always managed to make 
a clean get-away with the swag. Once 
outside the house again, and all tracks 
covered, no place offered any such asylum 
as the lane and the “mowin’”’ beyond it. 
The lane meandered grassily up past the 
strawberry-patch, where fruit could be 
commandeered to go with the ginger- 
bread—big, sun-warmed, corpulent ber- 
ries, pecked by robins and somewhat 
sandy, but sweeter than the honey of 
Hybla. 

There too, was a jungle of raspberry- 
bushes, along the wall where the chip- 
munk used to flirt and chatter ; the berries 
so dead-ripe they used to drop off into 
your little hand at just a touch. And there 
were currants, red and white. You used to 
crouch beside the bushes, well out of sight 
of the house, whereof now only the great, 
crooked chimney showed beyond the 
blackberry tangle farther down the lane. 
And, crouching, you loved to rip off the 
chaplets of ripe fruit in handfuls, then 
cram them into your mouth till the juice 
guzzled down your chin. Worms? 
Shucks! Currant worms don’t amount to 
much—only little white wigglers! 
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Full-fed, you used to wander farther 
p the lane, past the woodchuck’s hole, 
ist the hen-house, past the little “re- 
rmatory” where Aunt Agatha used to 
ncarcerate would-be maternal hens that 
vanted to set and weren’t allowed to. 
You sometimes wondered if the crossness 
f those hens and the crossness of Aunt 
\gatha hadn’t something in common. 
he hens with families seemed so satis- 
fied and fat acd altogether at peace with 
the world, 
Still farther, beyond the grape-trellises 
n which now, alas, only unfruitful vines 
sprawled in the sun, was a place where 
you had once seen a w hacking big snake— 
probably a milk-adder, you hoped. Milk- 
adders are “‘pizen.”” Not very, but some- 
what so—which is better than nothing. 
[here was a watering-trough, too, hol- 
lowed out of a moss-padded log—relic 
of a time when there had been life in the 
id homestead, when work had _ been 
when there had been men-folks 


and horses. All that was long, long 


since dead and gone—the work and the 
men and the horses and everything, alike 
] 


departed and forgotten. The water now 
seeped out only by drops, through a 


plugged leaden pipe. It was all green- 
scummed and oozy, with perhaps a frog 
or two sitting bulgy-eyed on the rotten 
wood. The trough was dandy to paddle 
in, although the mud all about it and the 
green slime were apt to leave tell-tale 
marks on shirt-waists. 

Then too, there was the deserted barn, 
dismantled and askew. It looked as 
though any summer breeze might topple 
it down. You had oft’times been admon- 
ished never to enter there; so naturally, 
you often entered, awed a little by the 
dim silence, the decay, the musty smells, 
the huge spiders, the sunlight jetting 
down through cracks in roof and sides 
like long, straight, golden ribbons aslant 
the dust. 

But you never stopped iong in the 
barn, for still on up the lane,-through the 
tall ‘‘lamb’s-quarters” and the “‘butter-’n- 
eggs,’ other fascinations called you. 
There was the huckleberry patch. There 
was the allurement of the checkerberries, 
all red and soft and clustered under 
glossy, varnished leaves. By gathering 
a handful and eating them all at once, 
you could get quite a perceptible taste. 
There was the den, amid rocks, where 


Not half as deadly as rattiere’ 
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folks said a real rattler had once lived. 
Ihe rattler might still be there, who 
could tell? The chance of possibly seeing 
those beady eyes and hearing that dry 
sound of dread was a perpetual fascina- 
tion. Milk-adders? Huh! Not half as 
deadly as rattlers. 

Che abandoned well, too, never quite 
lost its charm. Why should you stay at 
the barn, with that well waiting for you? 
he barn was a little feo creepy and 
queer, as though the ghosts of utterly 
vanished men and beasts—creatures that 
once had lived, and been real and warm 

-still wandered fitfully, vaguely, 
hrough the wide and unhinged doors, 
errant as the winds of afternoon. 

The well—oh yes, remember that? It 
was all boarded over with rotting planks, 
out across which leaned tufts of hog- 
brake and rank weed. You had a joy in 
looking at those planks and in vividly 
imagining what might happen if you 
should ever chance (maybe at night, 
maybe sleep-walking), to step fair onto 
them. How shrieks would be stifled and 
deadened by the pit! How life would 
fight and bubble out far, far below, in 
those black and mystic waters! A de- 
lightful well, indeed. 

Beyond it, over a tumble-down stone 
wall and through a hedge of briars, you 
found a long row of apple-trees, their 
limbs and boles gnarled, twisted, un- 
cared-for—trees that made you think a 
little of Aunt Dorcas, the older of the 
Aunts—trees dying the slow death of 
those women and of the ancient farm. 
The fruit was little and sour and wormy ; 
good for nothing save to be flung from 
the end of a long pointed stick. 

Very expert at such ballistic sport 
were you. With the right kind of a 
weapon, six feet long and limber, you 
could hurl a “Sopsivine” so far in the 
air that it looked tiny and blurred. You 
could catapult one clear across the 
mowin’ and sometimes beyond. 

Once—Gee whiz!—you had even hit 
and shattered a window-pane in the 
blacksmith’s shop almost down at the 
village road. Old Hen Fuller had hob- 
bled out and cussed you plentifully, 
whereat you had run with spiderish agil- 
ity far, far away, up past the other end 
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of the lot, over the crumbling western 
wall into the mystic pasture beyond, up 
even to the Great Flat Rocks beyond 
which, presumably, the world ended. 

Farther than this, even scared as you 
had been, you did not dare to flee; for 
beyond the rocks stretched regions so 
vast, so ominous and forbidding that 
even in your dreams you never had been 
able to fathom them—save to see, gro 
tesquely distorted, a wonder-railroad 
upon which incredible trains ran from 
Nowhere to Nothingland. 


IV 


That time you broke the window and 
fled, you found something new in the 
Back-pasture Wilderness. You chanced 
upon a beautiful, flaunting, three-leaved 
vine, glossy and seductive, twined over a 
wall and up an apple-tree. 

The thought came to you that perhaps 
if you plucked an armful of this new 
thing and carried it unto the Aunts for 
a peace-offering, they might overlook 
any telltale crumbs found on the buttery 
floor, and listen not to Hen Fuller’s in- 
evitable accusation. 

The Aunts, you knew, were very fond 
of flowers and vines. They always kept 
a side-yard garden* full of morning- 
glories, hollyhocks and tiger-lilies, bache 
lor’s-buttons and foxgloves. In flower- 
pots, too, in the living-room, they had 
vines that trailed all over the place, 
dropping dead leaves on the frayed, in- 
grain carpet. So, what more reasonable 
to suppose than that they would welcome 
a heaping pile of this strangely beautiful 
growth? 

Full of expectation, yet a trifle tim- 
idly too, you sweated home with the 
burden, your very head buried in its coil- 
ing masses. Strange, thought you, that 
the Aunts had never found such a splen- 
did vine nor sought to cultivate it! Of 
a truth, they must eagerly welcome it; 
they would have you dig some roots for 
them to set out in the garden. 

Thus reflecting, you bungled into the 
house and, with a gasp of relief, dropped 
your treasure-trove upon the kitchen 
floor. 


“Auntie! Lookit! Hey; see what I got 


The mere thought fired you with anxious zeal 


hailed 
fervid 


and 
juice- 


yuh!” you 
wiped your 
stained hands. 

If the plans of mice and men “gang 
aft agley,” why not those of boys? Aunt 
Agatha came. With her, a débdcie of 
hopes. 

“Why-ee /” the poor soul gasped, in- 
hibited of speech. 

“Lookit! For your garden!”’ 

“For th’ lan’s sake! Where did you—? 
Oh, Lordy massy me, what'll your ma 
say? Oh me, oh my! Oh, oh, of” 

“What’s the matter, Aunty?” 

But Aunty wasn’t answering any ques- 
tions. Dorcas, alarmed by the outcry, 
came hobbling. She added plaints and 
quavers to the other’s Jeremiads. Then, 
while you stood paralyzed with wonder, 
Agatha seized up a long stick from the 
wood-box. With excessive care not to 
touch the pretty vine with her hands, she 
looped it onto the stick, hastily bore it 
out of the house and away, and tossed 
it, stick and all, into the deserted pig- 
pen. 

Then she ran back, and with the aid 
of Dorcas treated you to an immediate 
washing in strong salt water—my gra- 
cious, how strong! It smarted your eyes 
and flew up your nose and made you 
cough and sputter, but no protestings 
availed. You wondered what it was all 
about, just as you did concerning so 


triumphantly, 
brow with 


many things in those Days of Wonder- 
ing. The Aunts’ talk about something 
that sounded like “rust ox” left you 
amazed and troubled. So did their: 
“Dear, dear, deary me, what wi// Han- 
nah say? Can’t lay no blame to us, no- 
how. Ever see th’ beat on’t, in all this 
mortial world? Who'd ever thunk that 
young Hussian ’d a-went skivin’ round 
up thar in that back lot? La, what a time 


"99 


he’ll hev! 
V 


You did have a time of it. Not even 
the fact that Hen Fuller’s vociferous 
demands for vengeance went all un- 
heeded or that nothing was said of gin- 
gerbread-crumbs near the crock, could 
relieve the smarting, the burning, the 
intolerable itching, about one day later. 
What with inflamed hands, swollen and 
puffy face, bloated eyes, you became a 
beauty—not a sleeping beauty, either. 

You wandered about, miserable, suf- 
fering and disconsolate, no longer able 
to play, with nothing to do but be utterly 
unhappy, without any human sympathy 
whatsoever. All at once you found that 
you missed Mother very acutely indeed. 
Despite the additional pain of tears, you 
even cried a little for her, all alone out 
back of the hen-house. 

The Aunts informed you, with glacial 
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satisfaction, tl] 
that sows, must 
and that Mother 
called 
Or the 
Or soln 
that ; you 


be sure which, 


] 


you said it over a hun 


dred times, 
Where it was, 
you didn’t venti 
quire. When yor 
them, in des} 


} ] 
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world, 
incomprehen- 
or little bovs, 


a vague, half-instinctive 


that noon, great excitement! 
Perkins’ old stage drove up into 
» yard, lurching and creaking over 
grass-imbedded stones. It stopped. 
*z clambered down. 

Through the shutters the Aunts peered 

ith wry necks. 
“My land o’ livin’, ef she haint here!” 
they exclaimed; and Agatha hurried 
not forgetting even in that unex- 
i rush the flies off the 


he 
ipron Ly f re open 


it 
1 


Next thing, you heard Mother’s voice: 
“Where’s P] il, Agatha? W here’s my 
boy? Is he all right?” 

Agatha sniffed. You, blundering out 

h the south entry, heard 
that sniff, and paused. Your heart was 
torn. Torn between a wild desire to shout 


blindly throug 


welcomes, to run, to fling 
yourself in  Mother’s 
irms, and the _ bodeful 
fears the Aunts had in- 
stilled into you—fears of 
Something you were go- 
ing to get. 

“Oh, he’s all right 
enough,” you heard 
Agatha pursue, in a voice 

' suppressed _ satisfac- 
“But he aint over- 
ve han’some to look 

Kf I was you, I 
wouldn’t tetch—” 

“Philt Oh. Phii! 
Where are you?” Mother 
called. You heard her 
footstep on the door- 

her hand on the 


‘ar-smitten, you 
turned. You tried to es 
You were tired of 
wondering, of trying to 
understand; you just 
wanted to get away out 
of sight, to hide, lie still 
and not try to think at all any more. 
“Be keerful now, Hannah!” 
exclaimed. “Ivy—” 


Agatha 


You fled. But, sightless, you missed 
the door leading to the back-stairs and 
the attic. 

Crash! you banged into something. A 
soapy deluge drowned your spindly legs. 
Dancing sparkles of light filled your 
blindness. Through all the wonderment 
you realized that you had collided with 
the door-jamb and had also tipped over 
Aunt Dorcas’ tub of washing that had 
stood beside it on a rattle-trap chair. 

Ihe voice of Dorcas rose in shrill an- 
guish. “My suz! My King!” But you 
heard it not. For all at once, Mother’s 
arms were round you, and kneeling right 
on the wet floor, Mother was straining 
you to her breast, was kissing, kissing, 
kissing you. 

“Why Hannah! An’ in your best pop- 
lin, too!” burst out Agatha. “Be you 
plumb crazed, er what?” 

But Mother paid no heed. Up she 
rose, and bearing you in her strong arms, 
carried you off to her own room, the 
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cozy-place you loved best of all in that 
old farm-house. Even though you 
couldn’t see her, you could hear. She 
seemed to be making funny noises, kind 
of choky noises ; you wondered what for. 

“Will I get it, Ma?” 

“Get what, Phil ?” 

“Get it. Somethin’. 7 dunno. What 
the Aunts said I would when you got 
home!” 

‘“Get—what the Aunts—? Oh! Yes, 
Phil, I’ve got it for you in my valise. 
Brought ‘it all the way, for you—some- 
thing you’ve been wanting awfully 
much!” she answered in a strange voice, 
as she bore you up-stairs, right up the 
forbidden front staircase itself, drizzling 
wash-water onto the linen strips. “Wait 
now, Phil, I’ll go bring it. And we'll 
have the goodest time in the world, wont 
we? The very goodest time!” 

She kissed you again, still making 
those peculiar noises. Then, without one 
single question or reproach, without even 
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the tiniest cross word or threat or refer- 
ence to Sowing and Reaping, ran 
away. 

Down-stairs, you heard shrill and 
angry debate, but Mother’s voice joined 
not therein. 

With a rash-reddened hand you rubbed 
the large and growing lump made by the 
door jamb. You managed to pull one eye- 
lid partly open, to see if you truly were 
in Mother’s room; if it wasn’t, after all, 
only a dream. 

No dream, but reality. And already 
Mother was hurrying back. 

“Huh!” you grunted huskily, wonder- 
ing, wondering more than any human 
words could tell. 

Then, quite suddenly—though why 
you did not know, for now despite the 
wonder and the pain and soreness you 
were very, very glad—you burst into 
broken sobs, and your heart-hungry 
lamentations filled the ancient homestead 
on the hill. 


she 
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BY THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT EDWARDS 


HERE are some fine crafts in the 

world which must be sold, if you 
find a buyer for them at all, in the 
Secret Markets. These markets are not 
easy to come at, any more than the 
things which you sell there are easy to 
produce; but if you can produce the 
goods, they will search you out. 

Such an art was that of young Peter 
Flitcraft. He had studied painting, but he 
could never get anywhere with that be- 
cause he could never see more than one 
a thing at a time; he 
and for a while he 


nch of 
ustration, 


square 


i 
tried ill 
made good with the nature fakirs, being 
wonderfully adept at the rendering of 
a bee’s wing or the profile portrait of 


a gipsy moth’s eye. This didn’t last 
long, because the nature fakirs went into 
broader fields of mis-observation, and 


then Peter Flitcraft could no longer be 
used to back up their inventions. 

So Flitcraft was thrown back upon 
Art, pure and simple Art. Any artist 
who has noticed his work with the etch- 
ing needle will tell you that he had 
a wonderful eye, and a perfectly con 
trolled hand; but Art. who looks over 
her votaries with her half shut, 
looking for the ranging vision and the 
daring hand—Art couldn’t see Peter at 
all. 

Peter sunk all the money he had in 
his exhibition of etchings, and the in- 
vestment proved good, for it introduced 
him at last to a real patron. It is true 
that the regular collectors came in and 
sniffed, cocked their eyes, muttered 
about the “total lack of impressional 
unity,” or some such phrase, “intolerable 


eyes 
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sort of 
Not SO 


all that 
scornful. 


detail,” and 
ing, sounding and 
1¢ Patron. 

He gray at 
the temples, gray and watchful in the 
eyes. He reminded Peter of Coquelin 
the elder. His name was Checkett, and 
he bought two proofs the first time he 
came in. Peter immediately recognized 
him as an important person. 

Checkett came again, and made the 
acquaintance of the artist. He made it 
quickly, suavely, and completely. He 
found that Peter was at the very turn 
of the ebb, with the mud flats of pov- 
erty steaming around him. Then Check- 
ett invited him to the Brazilian consul’s 
office. 

“For a little business 
official friend of mine,’ he explained, 
“who will be interested. I am sure he 
will be interested. It will be worth your 
while.” 

Peter did not hang back—not for a 
moment. He would have gone with Mr. 
Checkett to the Minister from, Mars. 

The Brazilian Consul was in his of- 
fice, on Barclay Street; it was a tem- 
porary office, Senor Rosneros explained. 
Sefior Rosneros was the Consul. There 
seemed to be little business in the office, 
but there was a large picture of a harbor, 
looking out over an esplanade, with a 
queer sugar-loaf mountain the 
Bay. So Peter understood that the Senor 
cherished the memory of Rio in his 
heart, and that to the gracious Spanish 
gentleman Barclay’ Street and Fifth 
Avenue were one—mere ports of call 
on the coast of exile. Peter did not speak 
Spanish, but the Consul spoke English 
like a New Yorker, except now and then, 
when a Latin accent would creep in. 

There was a long preamble to the 
business chat. By this preface Peter was 
nowise enlightened. He had dreamed of 
official portraits to etch, or some such 
matter. When the preamble was done, 
Sefior Rosneros closed the door of the 
office and sat down facing Peter. Mr. 
Checkett sat across the little room, where 
his presence could be felt, though Peter 
could not him. The Consul told 
Peter some very interesting facts about 


ness of 


a clean-shaven 


Was 


man, 


chat with an 


across 


see 


politics. 


AGENTS 


He 


Was 
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said the trouble with the country 
the inelasticity of the currency. 
Peter agreed heartily, though he was of 
the opinion that its elusiveness was an 
even greater drawback. 

“In my country,” the Consul went on 
gravely, “we have overcome this. We 
have made our currency meet the markets 
of the world. It swings with the pendu- 
lum of commerce. In London it goes up 
or down—not by tens of points, but by 
fractions ; just enough, you understand ; 
pendulum of commerce.” 

“IT see,” said Peter vaguely. 

“T am please’ with that,” said the 
Consul. Then he told Peter a lot more 
about currency, and some things about 
the accursed Royalist Party, and sug- 
gested a seething ferment of smothered 
revolution. Peter could see the barricades 
go up along the esplanade across from 
the sugar loaf hill. Finally the Senor 
came to the point. 

“IT have to offer you work, on behalf 
of the Republic; Mr. Flitcraft. Work 
requiring skill and discretion. You will 
receive from the Republic sixty dollars 
each week. I ask no pledges, save your 
word that you will take your instruc- 
tions from Mr. Checkett. You will obey 
him to the letter. I make you this ad- 
vance. Do not come to see me again. 
You are now in the Department of Cur- 
rency, under orders of our Covert 
Agent, Mr. Checkett.”’ 

The Consul rose briskly and bowed. 
Mr. Checkett bowed. Senior Rosneros 
handed over to the covert agent a large 
envelope, and Peter Flitcraft and his 
Patron found themselves outside. 

When they had passed out into the 
street the Consul stretched himself, put 
on his hat, took down the picture of Rio 
from the wall and wrapped it in a news- 
paper, and went out into the hall. The 
office, once he and the picture were out 
of it, had a nondescript look. Senor 
Rosneros leaned over the railing and 
called out, “Hey, Jimmie, I’m through 
with your shop. Come back.” 

A young man with a green eye-shade 
climbed the stairs briskly and the Sefior 
gave him a dollar bill. Then he care- 
fully took down and folded up the pla- 
card which read: 
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BRAZILIAN CONSUL— 
TEMPORARY OFFICE. 

Peter trotted along after Mr. Check- 
ett, stepping on his heels now and then. 
On the way to the Consul’s office they 
had walked side by side, and his Patron 
had ushered him through the door with 
ceremony ; all that was done with now. 
They came to a house in a side street, 
somewhere near Washington Square. It 


, 
nouse ot 


a most respectable 
lace curtains and deep 
French Peter did not observe 
it well, Mr. Checkett 
popped him in through the door before 
he had much as to notice the 
number. When the door upon 
them, the agent turned sharply around. 

“Vour first instruction, sir, is this,” 
he said quietly. “You are not to leave 
this any account whatever, 


, 
was an old 
appearance, with 
windows. 


however, for 


time so 


closed 


house, on 


until I ask you to go. This is important. 
Now to the we rk.” 

n hour later Peter was engaged upon 
a plate which was to be his masterpiece, 
the one great work which was to justify 
his years of effort, to give scope to the 
marvelous skill of his hand and the pene- 


trating perfection of his sight; a work 
which was to sway the destiny of a Gov- 
ernment, and hold in check forever the 
accursed Royalist breed. The plate was 
an obverse of the thousand milrei note, 
on presentation of which the Brazilian 
Republic bound to pay certain 
ounces of coined gold. 


was 


Confinement and prosperity brought 
Peter’s spirits up amazingly, especially 
as the house itself proved interesting. 
The house contained, aside from Peter 
and Checkett, a solemn-faced man who 
answered to the name of George Rouse. 
He was the most skillful printer of etched 
and engraved plates that Peter had ever 
met. Also it sheltered, like a jewel in 
the head of a toad, Mr. Rouse’s daughter 
Judith. 

He was agitated from the very mo- 
ment he met her, the first day, when she 
directed the bestowal of the belongings, 
which Checkett had graciously permitted 
him to send for; this agitation subsided 
a little the second day, as he set himself 
firmly to his task, while she presided in 
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the kitchen. The third day it rose to a 
higher pitch than ever, when she served 
him with a salad the like of which lived 
only among his most succulent memories. 
Mr. Checkett away that evening, 
and the three dined alone. After the 
dinner she permitted him to assist with 
the dishes and when that 
knew that he loved her. 

It was plain that Judith welcomed his 
coming. 

“I liked your name, in the first place,” 
she announced casually, while he stood 
at attention with the dish-towel. 

“That’s said Peter. 
“When do you mean—in the first place ?” 

“Oh, the day Check—Mr. Checkett 
brought in your proofs.” 

Peter's eyes kindled. She had seen his 
work, perhaps. 

“You see it was getting bad for us. 
Mr. Checkett’s eyes have gone up. He 
can’t engrave any more. Can’t even etch. 
He brought in your prints, and father 
said you’d do. He gave me the little 
pickies, because I liked the name.” 

Peter waited a moment; then, driven 
to it, he ventured, “How’d you like 
em?” 

She turned to put some glasses on 
the shelf, and spoke over her shoulder. 
“You'll do better when somebody stirs 
you up.” 

There was a heavy step in the passage, 
and Mr. Checkett put his head in 
through the swinging door. The atmos- 
phere chilled instantly. 

“Mr. Flitcraft,” he remarked, smil- 
ing, “there is still a working light, which 
is very precious. If you knew how 
anxious the Department of Currency is 
about our work—and this plate of yours 
is the very crux of the difficulty. You 
understand my impatience, I am sure.” 

Peter took his orders with due humil- 
ity. As the door swung behind him 
Judith ejaculated something that sounded 
like “Bunk !” 

Whatever her remark, it was intended 
for Mr. Checkett alone, and he scowled 
gloomily. “Look here, Judith,” he said 
in a sullen tone, “you can’t be too care- 
ful.” 

Judith whistled cheerily as she put up 
the last dish. Checkett’s face cleared, 
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was over he 


good new "Nag 





Senor Rosneros sat down tacing Peter 


and his voice came hearty and mellow 
again. ‘“‘Hungry,” he said, “hungry as 
a bear in spring. Have you nothing left 
for me? Not even a kind word?” 

“Cold ham,” said Judith, sweetly. 

“Oh, well,” Checkett responded in a 
crushed tone, “I’m hungry enough. But 
cold ham—to a man who loves you to 
derangement—I should never have 
thought it. Was it cold ham you gave to 
Y outh-and-Innocence ?” 

Mr. Checkett spent more and more 
time in the house after that evening. 
Peter’s plate progressed fairly, but never 
so fast as to keep up with his passion. 
Of the plate they took trial proofs from 
day to day, but the passion remained un- 
expressed. Mr. Checkett approved of 
the work, commending Peter unreserv- 
edly; meanwhile he spent his days in 
working and gloating over a stock of 
paper, which he was slowly converting, 
with fresh sizings, dryings, and various 
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mysterious processes of his own,. into 
something which closely resembled the 
paper on which the original notes, of 
which he possessed two copies, had been 
printed. It was clear that Mr. Checkett 
looked forward, with the anxiety of a 
patriot who loves his distracted country, 
to some great consummation of the ef- 
forts of the household. Peter received his 
weekly wage with exemplary promptness, 
and as he could not leave the house, and 
so was cut off from all possible means 
of spending it, he developed a habit of 
saving which was new to his career. 

To say that Peter had never been 
happier is to understate it by half. A 
beautiful, enigmatical task, a plate to 
engrave with the abundant detail he so 
loved, cash and encouragement instead 
of the gibes of the critics, and Judith. 
He trod on air, softly. When the obverse 
of the note was done, and had been com- 
pared, line for line, under the lens, with 
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the original, Peter started on the re- 
verse, and Mr. Rouse began printing. 
Under his dexterous hand the plate, 
which they had steel-faced with the ut- 
most care, gave impressions which 
amazed Peter by their perfect uniforinity. 

The work on the reverse plate went 
well. Peter himself established in 
a paying occupation, and Mr. Checkett, 
by chance references to “the five-thceu- 
sand plates,” gave him the impression 
that the work would last. Peter Flitcraft 
was a man of conscience, but he was 
stimulated by the steady money and the 
saving habit. He grew more tenderly 
frank with Judith. 

He told her his entire personal his- 
tory; or at least as much of it as he 
could throw into an effective light— 
humorous, pathetic, or heroic. She asked 
questions, searchingly sympathetic ones, 
and they began to look about them for 
pleasant and intimate places, such as 
might be expected to encourage such con- 
ferences. They dragged Mr. Rouse to 
the roof, and made him sit with them 
among the chimneys for a couple of 
warm evenings. He smoked his pipe and 
blinked at the play of lights up and 
down the Singer Tower. After the second 
evening they no longer urged him. But 
Mr. Checkett frequently came without 
urging. 

Peter waited for a night when Check- 
ett was absent, and then threw caution 
aside. 

“Tt has been worth a lot to me to 
know vou.” he observed without refer- 
ence to anything in particular. Conver- 
sation among the chimneys had been in- 
termittent, anyway. 

“T’ve been so glad to have you here,” 
she replied, with just a hint of melan- 
choly. 

“IT know,” he broke out. “It’s hard, 
tying you up here this way, with no social 
opportunities. It’s luck for me, though 
—you'd be so besieged I should never 
had a chance to know you, out- 
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have 
side.” 
She smiled. ‘‘And where would I be 
so sought after?” 
He waved his arm in a circle which 
included Manhattan and a fair share of 
the Jersey shore. “Anywhere.” 
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“Boy, boy,” she bubbled, reprovingly. 
She moved over a few steps and raised 
her arms above her head wearily, but 
with a movement such as a caged bird 
might make to feel its own wings. Then, 
abruptly, “How long will it take you to 
finish this plate ?”’ 

“IT may finish it in a week.” 

“Please don’t hurry.” 

“What do you mean by that ?” 

She faced him directly, laid a hand 
on his sleeve, and then took it off again. 
“I mean that will be the end of your 
stay, the end of this—all this, and we 
sha’n’t see each other again, Peter.” 

“No,” said Peter boldly, “not if you 
care to see me. Not if you love me, 
Judith. Not if you'll come with me— 
outside. Judith, I love you with my very 
life. Will you come ?” 

“Do you mean,” she swallowed some- 
thing in her throat, “will I marry you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Boy, boy,” she murmured. Her head 
was resting on his shoulder. ‘‘You’re such 
a dear boy. You don’t see anything that 
isn’t clear and straight and faithful. You 
look off this roof at the lights, and you 
never notice—the ladder behind the 
chimney.” She dashed something from 
her eyes. “You’re foolish about me, 
Peter.”’ She put aside his eager, caress- 
ing fingers from her hair, took a step 
from him, and bending her head, ran 
past him to the trap door. He called after 
her, but she would not stop. Peter looked 
out among the lights for a moment, and 
then went down stairs, and presented 
himself before Mr. Rouse; he was some- 
what disheveled, but his face was alight 
with his resolution. 

Mr. Rouse took his black cigar from 
his mouth and, before Peter could speak, 
remarked drily. “So you’ve decided to 
take Judith, in spite of everything.” 

Peter, startled by this wholly unex- 
pected greeting, drew up, closed the door 
behind him, and blurted out an embar- 
rassed “Yes, sir, if you don’t mind.” 

“If I don’t mind,” echoed the other 
man, with a flat, even inflection. 

Peter waited a moment, then went on: 

“T understand that I’m asking a great 
deal,” he said. ‘I’m not a man of much 
consequence, perhaps. But there are other 
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"Has it got to be like that, Daa 


things to consider, Judith’s opinion, for 
one. She loves me, I believe. I love her. 
I ask you to let her marry me, and I'll 
try not to let you regret it, ever.” 

He paused. Still no answer. 

“Tf it’s a matter of money,” Peter 
went on, “I’ve little enough, but I can 
keep her, somehow.” 

Mr. Rouse broke silence again. “You 
surprise me,” he said soberly. “How do 
you happen to come to me about it?” 

“T couldn’t honorably do less, could 
1?” 

“I’ll give you credit for it. Among us 
it’s not often done.” 


* she asxeo 
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Peter was a little puzzled 
by this, and he proceeded in 
a fashion which could scarcely 
be called diplomatic. 

“T’ve had no experience in 
these things. She’s had little, 
I take it. I hope it’s all right, 
sir. It’s a shame she should 
be shut up like this, you 
know.” 

The older man_ wheeled 
around in his chair, and 
rubbed his brow with his 
hand. When he spoke, it was 
in a changed voice ; the hard- 
ness and mockery had gone 
out of it. 

“God help me,” he said 
slowly. “I’d never thought of 
that. It’s true, I’ve not taken 
her where she could meet 
good people.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said 

Peter, very humbly. “| 
meant no such implica- 
tion. I appreciate that 
Mr. Checkett—” 
He stopped when 
Mr. Rouse got up from 
his chair and looked at 
him, a long, uncompre- 
hending stare. Evi- 
dently there was some- 
thing which he could 
not follow in the situa- 
tion. 
“Young man,” the 
printer asked at last, 
“just what do you know 
about our job here?” 
“Not much,” Peter responded prompt- 
ly. “Only what Mr. Checkett and the 
Consul have told me.” 

“That the Republic of Brazil is har- 
assed by a revolution? That the conspir- 
ators have destroyed plates from the Bu- 
reau of Currency, and that to keep the 
credit of the Republic good in London 
new notes must be secretly engraved? 
That we are Covert Agents of the Re- 
public? That’s all, eh?” 

“Practically all.” 

‘And it did not occur to you that gov- 
ernments do not protect their credit that 
way—often ?” 
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“T don’t know about that.” 
' 


daughter ?” 


“But you want my 

“Ves, sir.” Pet 
launched his next question defiantly, but 
his speech went husky in the middle of 
, | \ 
It. 

“Will you still when you 
know that this job is on the other side 

} 
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want her 


il doesn’t know anything 


about these notes. Covert Agents! That’s 
not what they call us when they send 
us up.” 

In Peter’s mind one guilty detail after 
another gathered, like the swift little- 


nesses that damned his own art, and each 
of them cut deep into the metal of his 

Py uddered and sickened, 
ré membering how blind and cre dulous he 
had been. He struggled to clear his 
vision while the fragments of his ideals 
rained down upon him. Speak he could 
not, but through the shock of it he held 
and when he had grasped 
force of the revelation, that 
single conviction was still firm. 

“Ves.” he said thickly, “I want her.” 

Mr. Rouse went to the door and called, 
“Judith, come here.” 


lappiness. He s 


ide 1, 
the full 


to on 


Pet r stood aside as she entered. Rouse 


spoke to her, and he listened, dumbly, as 
though for the moment it did not concern 


him. 

“My girl. here’s a straight man. wants 
to marry vou.” The father took the girl’s 
two hands in his. ‘‘He knows what I am, 
and still wants you. You’re all I have, 


but if vou love him, J’ll never bother. 
Be sure of that. I'll not turn up—It’s 
your move, m’girl.” 


“Has it got to be like that, Dad?” 
she asked in a tremulous half-whisper. 

“Tike that, of course. Nothing else is 
cafe.” 


599 


“Vou—vou couldn’t go with us? 
he man let go her hands and stood 
with his arms akimbo, his face still and 


1 en. 

So you’re going, eh? Good,” he said, 
peering at her as if she were already 
fading from his sight. 


“T didn’t say that,’ she murmured, 
but I do love him. I want to go. I could 
make something of him, and he could 
ince to make something 


give me a fair cl 
of my life. I want to go, Daddie.”’ 


r averred stoutly. Rouse 
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Mr. Rouse turned to Peter. 

“You get her,” he said, judicially. 
Her eyes glittering, she followed the 
older man, putting her hand on_ his 


shoulder and her cheek against his sleeve. 
Something in this movement stirred the 
father, and he faced about again. 

“What are you going to do?” he asked 
kindly. “You wont be needing money, 
will you?” 

“At first, maybe,” said Judith, “but 
we'll make good. I’m dam’ soft some- 
times, but I’m clever, Dad. You know 
that.” 

“Ye'’ve a little to start with 2?” 

“A little,” said Peter. 

‘What you've earned here, at my trade, 
eh ?” 

Judith put her hand over Mr. Rouse’s 
mouth, “Don’t say anything hard, Dad,” 
she protested. “After all, is it worth it? 
Why not chuck this, and come with us?” 

“Square it ?” 

“Why not?” 

“T couldn’t do it. This job’s too good. 
It’s millions, this time—and this is the 
last. After this, if all’s well, maybe.” 

“No, Dad. If it’s millions there’ll be 
no forgetting it.” 

“You mean I can never turn up, then. 
Well, I'd made up my mind to that.” 

“Change it,” she pleaded, “and come. 
We sha’n’t starve.” 

“Maybe not—maybe not.”’ 

There was a long silence, while Judith 
waited, her hand in Peter’s, her eyes on 
her father’s face. 

“Go on, child,” the man said at length, 
grimly. “I'll never turn up. I’m going 
to see this job through.” He turned to 
Peter. “Sonny, you're in as deep as you 
can get now. Stand by till the reverse is 
done. It would leave us in the ditch if 
you didn’t.” 

“You know I 
objected. 

“You've done it, these weeks past.” 


can’t do that,’ Peter 


“He didn’t know, then,” put in Ju- 
dith. 
“Well, he knows I’ve treated him 


square. Don’t split the issues too fine.” 
“T’ll do what I can,” said Peter. 
If they had all retired immediately 
upon Peter’s decision, Mr. Checkett 


might not have been so conscious of 
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changes in the air. As it was, Peter could 
not wrench himself out of sight of Ju- 
lith in time. Mr. Checkett came, took 
in the game at a glance, and advised 
Peter that sleep was a great saver of 
eyesight. Then Peter took his candle. 

Mr. Rouse was accustomed, each night 
before retiring, to make a tour of the 
house to examine the locks and bolts. 
While he was gone, allowing him time 
for mixing himself a toddy in the kitchen, 
Mr. Checkett knew he would be uninter- 
rupted. 

“Judith,” he rapped out instantly. 
‘“What’s up? Give me my answer. Will 
you marry me?” 

“You’re so impetuous, so romantic, 
Check—” she began. 

“Come now,” he interrupted. “I’ve 
seen your whole box of parlor tricks. 
Pretty—damned pretty. Nothing in ’em. 
You'll have to come down to evidence 
to-night, Judith. I know there’s some- 
thing afloat. Not one of you was the same 
when I came in. Youth-and-Innocence 


has popped, has he? Invites you to join 
him in an honest but unsuccessful career, 
does he? Tells you he was wholly taken 


in when he began work here, eh?” 

“He was taken in,” Judith protested. 
“You know that.” 

“That’s a lie, Judith. He knows his 
work too well.” 

“He’s been taught enough, 
came.” 

“Don’t wriggle with me, girl. I am 
serious now, and you know it. I’m not 
young, nor careless, and I don’t love you 
as a careless man might. I wont give you 
up, understand.” 

“Check,” Judith flared up, “I’m as 
much in earnest as you are. I’ll never 
marry you. I’ll never have anything to 
do with you—I, myself, on my own ac- 
count. I’ll be civil to you, on Dad’s ac- 
count. That’s all.” 

Checkett leaned forward, his face hard 
and set, with the mouth drawn to a sharp 
line and the eyes flashing under the fur- 
rows of a menacing scowl. 

“More than that,” he said in a low, 
ringing tone. “You'll marry me, for I 
wont let you do anything else.” 

“If you speak a word against me,” 
Judith replied, trembling but not flinch- 


since he 
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ing away from him, “Dad’ll send you up, 
if Peter doesn’t kill you first.” 

Mr Checkett’s expression instantly 
changed, and his voice lost its ferocious 
tension. 

“I’m so carried away by your beauty,” 
he remarked, smiling affably, “that I 
seem to have forgotten myself for the 
moment. It hits a man of my age pretty 
hard. I shall know what to do, of course.” 

From his urbanity Judith fled around 
a table, not, however, without playing 
up to the change. “Ah, Check,” she 
purred, .‘‘you’re so impulsive—and so di- 
verting. 

“Of course,” Mr. Checkett went on, 
we could not allow our private feelings 
to interfere with our large business ven- 
tures; far from it. And young Sir Peter 
has relieved the strain on “my eye-sight, 
relieved it wonderfully. I should be 
grateful.” 

Judith recalled this last instantly when 
her father came furtively and excitedly 
knocking on her door at half-past five 
the next morning 

“Judith—Judith,” he was half-calling, 
half-smothering in the hall-way. 

“Ves, father,” she answered, wide 
awake and watchful on the instant. 

“Check’s gone!” 

She appeared in the doorway, wrapped 
in a blue-flowered kimono. 

“And the plates?” she asked swiftly. 

“Gone. With three hundred of the 
first run.” 

“What does that leave us?” 

“Nothing. Not a rag. Not a flash.” 

Peter put his head over the bannister 
just then. 

“Did you say Mr. Checkett has cleared 
out?” he called down to them. 

“Yes,” said Judith, “and he’s cleared 
us out.” 

“Not me,” said Peter. “I slept with 
mine under my pillow.” 

“The devil you did,” snapped Mr. 
Rouse with biting scorn. 

“What I want to know,” Peter per- 
sisted, “is whether he’ll—split on us or 
not?” 

“No,” Judith answered, pausing for 
the word as Peter had. “He'll not—be- 
tray us. It would cost him too much.” 

“Then I don’t see—” Peter began. 
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“No,” Rouse interrupted, “of course 
vou don’t. I’ve lost thousands, and thx 
best pal in the game, and the biggest 
job that was ever put over, all by you, 
and you don’t see—”’ 

‘Look here, Daddie,”’ Peter broke in, 
“T’ve cut my wisdom teeth, I’m on. The 
Covert Agent idea no longer appeals to 
me. I’m through with this, and besides, 
I’ve been all stirred up. Now don’t growl, 
and Judith and I will take you in to 
starve with us.”’ 


Rouse did not answer 


Peter came down the stairs, rolling up 


his sleeves as if for the day’s work— 
or any work which might offer. 

‘“Daddie,” Judith chimed in, “I’m so 
sorry, but it’s all true. You'd better come. 
They'll steal you out, every time, as 
Check has—you’re too straight for it.” 

“It was millions—and the last job,” 
muttered Mr. Rouse, seating himself 
heavily on the bottom stair. 

Judith patted his shoulder sympathet- 
ically with one hand, holding on to the 


kimono with the other, and turning her 
face upward. Peter leaned down over the 


disconsolate father to reach her lips, 


The Tunnel 


BY ELIA W. PEATTIE 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


OBERT LUCAS came of a line of 
engineers, and from the time he was 
ten years of age, he never entertained a 
doubt that he was to be one too. There 
fore, when a month after his graduation, 


his chance came to go West, he took it 


as a swimmer takes the sea, or a bird the 
blue. Twenty-four hours after he had 
received word that the influence of a 
friend had wedged an opening for him 
in the service of the Mid-Western, he had 
packed the necessaries and was an ex- 
pectant passenger on the West-bound 
train. 

Such a highly magnetized atmosphere 
did he carry with him, that in a few hours 
he had drawn almost every man on board 
his acquaintance. He appealed to 
their masculine sense of romance, going 
out as he was, to conquer thé world. 


into 


There was a keenness and eagerness about 
him like that of a well-bred racer, who 
sees before him the clean track, and hears 
the exhilarating thud of competitive 
hoofs. Some of the men tried, mercifully, 
to temper his expectations by picturing 
possible discomfitures. 

“If it were going to be something easy 


] 


and usual,” he retorted laughingly, ‘I 


rupted Eden,”’ etc 
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might as well have stayed home and 
saved the car-fare.”’ 

He left the train at a discouraged- 
looking town called Ajax, and was met 
by Tingley Rudd, the engineer in charge. 
lucas, fresh from the cordialities of col- 
lege, held out a friendly hand, to realize 
with a sting of indignation that Mr. 
Rudd chose not to see it. 

“Lucas?” he demanded. 

“Yes, sir. Mr. Rudd, I suppose ?” 

Rudd nodded and said gruffly: “I got 
them to hold the stage for you. It runs 
only twice a week. Where’s your bag- 
gage 2” 

He had the effect of champing his 
bit like an impatient horse while Lucas, 
unaided, dragged his trunk to the coach. 

“T’ll be down the middle of the week,” 
Rudd condescended to Say. ‘“‘Bixter, the 
man whose job you'll take, will start you. 
We’ve got to push the tunnel right 
through—ought to have begun two 
weeks ago.” 

“The tunnel ?” 

Rudd observed the startled look that 
came to the neophyte’s face. 

“Well, you’re good for the job, aren’t 
you? Your recommendations led us to 
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suppose you could do anything, but if 
you're not up to it, now’s the time to say 
the word.” 

“T’m up to it, sir,” 
the other man’s eye. 

‘“Humph!” grunted Rudd. He had ex- 
racted the driver from one of the seven 
saloons in that block, and a moment later 
ie coach was off. It took two days of 
ard driving to reach the tail of that in- 

rminable serpent, the Mid-Western. It 

st itself in the débris of a primeval 
onvulsion among the foot hills of the 
ittle Giant range of the Sierras, and 
ere a great company of men bivouacked 

the American masters and the Amer- 
an hoboes at the top and the bottom, 
ind between them, the Greeks, the Mex- 
ans, the Italians, the Hindoos, the in- 
definable amalgamations of the West. 
When Lucas descended from the coach 
it the close of a bone-breaking ride, Bix 
ter, the man whose place he was to take, 
ame forward to meet him. 

“Glad you got here safely, Mr. Lucas,” 

he said in a muffled and patient voice. 
“We've been tying up all the odd ends, 
getting ready for you. I want to pull 
my freight as soon as I can. Heart’s 
given out, you know. Doctor says I’m to 
push on. Here’s the Doctor now! Rad- 
ford, come be made acquainted with Mr. 
Lucas. He’s going to run the hole through 
the hill for us. Where’s Melville? Jack, 
here’s your new boss. After you shake 
ands with him ask cookie to knock 
something together for him to eat, will 
you?” 
' Two hours later, his head whirling 
from the altitude and the fatigue of his 
unbroken journey of six days, Bob Lucas 
sat in Bixter’s tent trying to comprehend 
the plans which were spread before him. 
By the light of a smoking lamp he fol 
lowed Bixter’s pencil as it retraced the 
designs. The tunnel was to run two and 
a half miles through the hill that reared 
itself beside them. Stampede Hill, it was 
called, and the camp bore the 
name. The geological survey already had 
been made, and the “red lava 
rock,” “conglomerate,” and “serpentine” 
buzzed confusedly in the boy’s ears. 

“The thing’s to be done in eighteen 
months,” explained the older man, 


said Lucas, meeting 


same 


words 
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“though it would have been better to 
take two years to it. | wasn’t up to the 
strain, and I’m doing the fair thing by 
quitting. Anyway, I couldn’t get on with 
Rudd. He’s well enough for a youngster 
like you, but a man of my age can’t 


stand his chronic grouch.” 

As Bob stared at the plans, and a real- 
ization of what he was to undertake and 
to undergo, arose before him, a quaking 
lassitude crept along his limbs. Some- 


thing seemed to grip his throat, and 
shameful pools of water began to gather 
in his The tent whirled around 
him, and he had just sense enough to 
reach out and turn down the light. 

“How the thing smokes!” he ejacu- 
lated. 

Bixter took the hint and ‘“‘turned in,” 
and Bob, shaking off such clothes as he 
dared dispense with in that biting air, 
crept between dusty blankets. A sort of 
shivering misery was upon him, and he 
wrapped his arms close about himself, 
as if to encourage his spirit to seek com- 
fort from the hard and wholesome flesh 
that housed it; and so, among the possi- 
bilities of his future, he fell asleep. 

They seemed, these possibilities, to be 
tumbled and heaped about him like the 
boulders he had seen on the slope of the 
great hill. That he ever could burrow 
through that hill, seemed in the twilight 
of his wavering consciousness, an absurd 
and impossible notion, and in his weary 
sleep, his dreams dropped down to the 
roots of his being, grubbing there among 
old superstitious fears he had not known 
he possessed, and which were the gift of 
forgotten ancestors who had fought with 
nature and been overcome. 

The next day was Sunday, and al- 
though the camp did not concern itself 
with worship or relaxation, it “cleaned 
house” and washed its clothes. Bob un- 
packed, wrote a letter home, and then 
went with Bixter to look over the ground. 
Stampede Hill had a height of two hun- 
dred and fifty feet, with three peaks, the 
apex where Bob already in imagination 
had built his observation mound, being 
farthest west. From this height he could 
far-reaching peaks of the Little 
Giant range, lying in faint golden mist 
under the ante-meridian sun, and he drew 


eyes. 


see the 
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deep breaths, rejoicing that the sense of 
Was volnyg out ol him. He was keen 
for the task now, and almost forgot the 
offensive youthfulness of the face he had 
hand-mirror that morning. 
Bixter—decent chap—made no reference 
to his companion’s inexperience, and, in 
gratitude, Bob concentrated like lye upon 
all that Bixter told him. 

He had seen no sign of human habita- 
tion except the tents of the camp until 
hill. Then, in 
a little pocket between the second and 
third slopes, he discerned a cottage in the 


SCAaT( 


seen in his 


he began to descend the 


shade of some pines. 

“Dr. Radford’s house,” 
ter, “One of portable houses. 
Flimsy—but comfy. Radford’s parents 
were killed a few months ago in a rail 
way accident, and he brought his sister 
out , call? It 
will be a place for you to go. I'll warn 
you though, your Melville, 
thinks he’s pre-empted this claim.” 

“Meaning— ?”’ 

“Meaning Margaret Radford. Mel- 
ville’s a queer lot—sharp as tacks, but 
always for trouble. Frets and 
hasn’t a college educa 
tion. He thinks there’s a conspiracy to 
keep the tricks of the trade from him. 
If he’d only ask questions straight out, 


explained Bix- 
] 


those 


here with him. Sha’n’t we 


assistant, 


gunning 


stews because he 


everybody’d be glad to lend him a hand 

“Perhaps I can coach him a bit,” said 
Bob with cheerful complacency. “I might 
offer.” 

“Not unless you wish to get him down 
on you at the start. He wouldn’t mind a 
snake-bite half as much as being patron 
ized. Well, here we are!” 

The door of the cabin stood open, Bix- 
ter knocked lightly and then entered. A 
slender, dark, young girl, who was lifting, 
very cautiously, a dish from the oven, 
smiled at the two from behind the steam 
which arose from her confection. She set 
the thing down and offered a hot little 
hand to 

“Tt’s my Sunday dinner,” she said with 
shy courage. “Wont you stay and share it ? 
Brother would be so pleased. It’s lonely 
here Sundays, though we don’t seem to 
notice it other days. Please stay! It will 
be Mr. Bixter’s good-by party. I’ll let 


3( yb. 


you set places for yourselves and help.” 
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As she stood before them, flushing 
beautifully, she seemed to be appealing 
to them to unite with her in making a 
holiday of the occasion. She was engaged 
in the gallant business of making the 
best of things, and it came to Bob, as he 
remembered the rather dissipated look of 
her brother, that she was heavily handi 
capped. She certainly had made the best 
of the three-roomed cabin. They stood 
in the largest apartment, which had ac- 
quired, by its general utility, the genial 
aspect of the old-time American kitchen. 
Che blue home-spun rugs, the grey walls, 
the curtains of East India cotton, gay in 
paroquet and blossom, made a harmon 
ious fantasia. Imagination was rife; in- 
deed, the daring, brilliant little home was 
like a challenge thrown in the face of the 
wilderness, 

Bob gave a throaty laugh of content- 
ment, and with that perfect camaraderie 
which grows in the land of the cactus 
and the loco weed, set himself to adapt 
ing the table for the uses of four. And 
it was, all things considered, an amazing 
little dinner—deliciously seasoned, de- 
lightfully hot, delicately served. There 
was laughter for sauce, and for wine a 
mysterious brew, which, for want of a 
better word may be called attraction. 
However, only Bob and Margaret par- 
took of that. The others were abstemious 
and contented themselves with visible 
fare. 

They talked of the tunnel at last, and 
Bob gathered that it was not Bixter’s 
weak heart that was causing him to leave. 
The road, it appeared, was economizing. 
Its instruments were not of the best, the 
men were poorly cared for and the sal- 
aries were pared. Bob had to admit that 
the willingness of the company to em- 
ploy him, fresh from his class-room, for 
so important a piece of work as a tun- 
nel, was a sufficient commentary upon 
their methods. 

“Aren’t you frightened when you think 
of what’s before you?” asked his hostess, 
narrowing her grey eyes at him as she 
spoke. 

“T shall be in a day or two,”’ admitted 
Bob. “‘But after all, it’s what I’ve wanted 
all my life. I used to hear tunnels talked 
when I was a baby, and | played at mak- 
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ng them when I was a boy. 
\When dad told me a yarn, it 
is about the Mont Cenis tun- 
1, or the Simplon, and how 
generation would go and 
nother would come, and stil 
he work would go on. And 
end was happy—the end 
is that when the men broke 
down the last barrier and piled 
ver the dirt, shouting and 
.eering, the alignment was O. 
K. and the whole job prime. 
hat used to be my idea of a 
fairy story and I reckon I 
iven't got beyond it. And it 
uld be worth slaving for, 
wouldn’t it?” 
Margaret’s eyes  glistened, 
and she lifted high her glass. 
‘“Here’s hoping you'll know 
» moment!” she cried. 
Lucas never forgot the 
g¢ when he set his the- 
up on the fresh ce- 
mound that capped Stampede Hill. 
He and five others had spent the night 
there, rolled in their blankets, with Ve- 
nus shining down and coloring their 
young dreams. These dreams were ter- 
minated, however, at the first hint of 
dawn, for Bob’s purpose had been to 
vail himself of the clarity of the morn- 
ig air, and to escape the aberrations of 
light which confuse the engineer work- 
ing in high altitudes. The rarified atmos- 
ere seemed not only to penetrate the 


1 


pores of his body, but to reach to the very 
( 


ells of his brain. He almost could have 
sworn that his body weighed less than its 
wont. His enthusiasm lifted him above 
himself, and his spirit was winged and 
fitted for the bright empyrean of his first 
great undertaking. Looking about him, 
he saw the faces of his companions shone 
too, with the light of expectancy. They 
were mere boys; the youngest eighteen 
perhaps—the eldest not more than twen- 
ty-four. Tall, slender, clean of limb, 
clear of eye, determined as bulldogs, they 
grouped themselves about Bob awaiting 

is word. 

“Two miles and a half of hole,” 
smiled Bob. “Do you think the bunch of 


you will be in at the finish?” 
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The next day was Sunday 


“You bet,” said Bick Smith, the rod 
man. He spat on his hands. He was ready 
for work—the others, too. Bob laughed 
and swung himself onto the cement 
mound. He rocked the glass of his theod- 
olite to East and West. 

“This is where we begin,” he said. 


A structure of rough boards run up 
on the hill-side was provided with cots 
and denominated a hospital, and at both 
portals of the tunnel, buildings were 
erected for the sharpening and repairing 
of tools. Here too, were rooms where the 
men, dripping with perspiration from the 
heat of the tunnel, might bathe and 
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-hange. Mr. Rudd was continually being 
summoned to other parts of the road and 
it fell to Bob—who, being able to. take 
responsibility, was given it—to oversee 
the erection of these buildings. A much 
more difficult task was the construction 
of the power houses, and the harnessing 
of the mountain stream. Sometimes the 
difficulties of the day kept Bob from 
sleeping. However gigantic, they con- 
trived, somehow, to crowd themselves 
into: Bob’s little tent. 

His first really formidable difficulty 
was encountered at the west portal, where 
a treacherous conglomerate necessitated 
the strutting of every foot ; and even with 
the exercise of the greatest care, the 
heading bulged at unexpected places and 
moments, menacing the brick-layers. Bob 
learned the exasperating fact that work- 
men will be wantonly reckless with their 
own lives. Before he had his radiating 
timbers in place, two bad accidents had 
occurred, and he was a grateful man 
when the first month of desperate labor 
ended without a fatality. 

At the east portal the conditions were 
favorable to rapid and successful work. 
A solid wall of lava rock confronted 
them, and here the hard-rock men with 
their diamond and percussion drills at- 
tacked the heading’s breast. 

Bob thrilled to the symphonic disson- 
ances in the tunnel as he would not have 
to a Puccini opera. When the drill-run- 
ners blunted their points on, the tawny 
rock, and the percussion drills bit like 
gigantic woodpeckers, when the water 
hissed from the cooling machines and the 
air gushed from the compressing plants, 
Bob felt himself a commissioned officer 
in the great army of toilers. His voice 
deepened ; his gestures became more im- 
perative ; he spoke to be obeyed ; his very 
head seemed to sit more firmly upon his 
shoulders. 

The making of friends and adherents 
was no small part of his business, and 
for this he had a quality that amounted 
almost to genius. Even Rudd’s tactiturn 
ity relaxed somewhat as he perceived the 
zest of Bob’s onslaught upon his work ; 
and Bob, in turn, began to feel a reluc- 
tant admiration for the superior who had 
at first so ungraciously repulsed him. He 


( 


surmised that Rudd’s sullenness was a 
substitute for discipline ; when work was 
the subject Rudd could command Bob’s 
unqualified respect; and the engineer's 
air of being perpetually in opposition 
was forgotten by Bob in the satisfaction 
he felt at having a dependable critic. 

The most picturesque friend possessed 
by Bob was Six-Shooter McGowan—a 
gentleman with an exterior so suave and a 
voice so mellifluous, that in view of his 
belligerent reputation, he was a monu- 
ment of the contradictory. He was a sort 
of merchant-traveler, the opulent succes 
sor to the old-time peddler. He dealt in 
nothing save watches, which he sold to 
men in camps and remote hamlets. It 
was a not uncommon thing for him to 
carry about with him goods to the value 
of several thousand dollars, and as he 
went among men who worried little over 
property rights, he had taught himself to 
shoot through his pockets with such 
celerity and accuracy, that the name he 
bore with smiling modesty lacked no 
quality of appropriateness. His sense of 
hearing was said to be with him even in 
sleep, and there were wonder tales of the 
things he had done without going further 
than to open one eye. It had come to be 
a generally accepted idea that while a 
man might step in a nest of rattle-snakes 
and escape harm, to take risks with Mc- 
Gowan was unreasonable, 

McGowan could tell stories with a 
laugh in the middle and a sting in the 
tail; Bob became addicted to him pre- 
cisely as he might, in other surroundings, 
have become addicted to the theatre ; and 
as McGowan made his rounds once a 
month, and tented with Bob when he 
stopped at Stampede Camp, Bob could 
not be said to languish for amusement. 

For sociability of the more delicate 
order there was always Margaret Rad- 
ford’s home. There she lived and worked, 
gently gay, bravely serene. She and Bob 
walked together over the hills, they deco- 
rated the house with vines and flowers, 
they told each other their previous his- 
tories — filled with inconceivable adven- 


tures, marvelous escapes, stirring tri- 
umphs. Each was aware of the inflation 
of the other’s narrative, yet each loved 
the other for dangers past. They laughed 
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more than their wit warranted, and 
dreamed over at night what each had said 
and done. Both made the most of their 
slender stock of world-knowledge; both 
offered with innocent dishonesty, their 
best allurements, unconscious that they 
needed nothing but their youth, their 
health, their abounding good-will to- 
ward life to achieve their mutual con- 
quest. Bob talked tunnel to great effect, 
and his labors were dramatized into Her- 
culean proportions; Margaret listened 
like Penelope to her returning lord, and 
the gallant days passed very sweetly, to 
an immemorial rhythm. Bob did not say: 
“T love you,” but he trembled when he 
touched her hand. He withheld his words 
from an instinctive economy of delight. 
lhe mystery of his relation to the low- 
voiced, grey-eyed girl, enchanted him; 
and she, for her part, brooded as happy 
women will. 

The one person who stood out against 
Lucas was Jack Melville. He _ barely 
veiled his resentment behind his furtive 
and side-long glances, and if Bob called 
while he was at the Radford cottage, he 
gnawed silence as if it were a bone. He 
was always watching to find Bob in error 
in his calculations, and a genius for fig- 
ures sometimes put him in the right and 
discomfited the slower-going young man, 
who had to verify his reckonings more 
than once before he dared to act upon 
them. 

Once McGowan said: “You wouldn't 
think, to look at him, that Jack Melville 
had much imagination, would you?” 

‘He doesn’t look like a leading fiction- 
ist,” admitted Bob. “Why?” 

“Well, he’s handing out some dope 
about you, and the fellows are swallow- 
ing it.” 

“Pshaw! What’s the use of his doing 
that, now 2” Bob looked hurt. 

‘He says you travel in Rudd’s pocket, 
and that you’re responsible for some of 
the new economies in the kitchen.” 

“Pooh!” cried Bob indignantly. “I 
stopped a little graft, that’s all. I’m sure 
I don’t want the grub to be any worse 
than it is. I have to eat it myself.” 

‘And he says you favor Bick Smith’s 
brother, the drill runner—give him the 


easy places.” 
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“T favor him because he can be trusted 
to do a delicate bit of drilling. Why, we 
struck a sack of water the other day, and 
it would have drowned us out if some 
of the nincompoops had been at the drill. 
Smith has had experience—he’s got the 
right kind of an ear for a runner—he 
feels his way—listens—knows what’s 
coming next. He cares something about 
his own life and the lives of the others 
too. Melville can put that in his pipe and 
smoke it.” 

“Oh, well, of course there’s a lot more. 
I’m not going to dump any more on you. 
It comes to this, you and Jack want the 
same girl.” 

“Well, we’ve had an equal fighting 
chance, haven’t we?” 

“Melville thinks he has first claim.” 

“He had first chance,” said Bob hotly. 
“But they aren’t married yet, are they? 
They’re not even engaged. When she’s 
his wife I'll get out of the game and not 
till then.” 

“Tut, tut,” soothed McGowan in his 
silken voice. “Don’t be so blamed pep- 
pery, boy. You mean business then? Well, 
Jack. He thinks you haven't 
played fair, and I’ll take my oath he’s 
watching for a chance to get you below 
the belt.” 

“I played perfectly fair,” flashed Bob. 
“T’ll play fair to the end and I’ll get the 
girl if I can.” 

“Oh, very well,” said McGowan, “I'll 
give the bride a watch. Let me know in 
time to have the monogram put on.” 

When McGowan was sleeping, Bob 
still sat, smoking furiously in the silence 
—a silence broken stealthily by a foot- 
fall. 

“Must be a coyote,” thought Bob, and 
then made out that the skulker had but 
two feet. It was far from being the first 
time that he had suspected some listener 
and follower to be upon his heels and 
under his eaves. But after all, what did it 
matter? If some poor creature thought it 
amusing —he did not even finish the 
thought. He went to bed to dream of 
Margaret and how she had looked that 
day, standing in her low doorway, in her 
blue gown, smiling out at the world— 
and him. 

It was several days before he so much 
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as saw her again. Rudd had returned to 
amp after a fortnight’s absence, and 
Bob had been obliged to spend his even- 
reports with him. 
Then, one up the 
hill, marveling that the glory of the year 
had fled so soon, and was told by the old 
Mojave woman who had joined the Rad 
that Miss Margaret was 
uld not see him. Greatly 
not really believing that 


ings going over the 


he went 


) 1} 
bleak night, 


ford household. 
engaged and ¢ 
marveling, but 
i slight could have been meant, Bob made 
] mist back to his 


d ceased to be di 


his way through the chil 
cold tent. Tent life ha 
verting, Bob 
the disorder which he could not seem to 
h he did 
w to cleanse, and the bleak- 
For several 


and was coming to loathe 


orrect, the dusty blankets whi 
not know hx 
ness of his domestic prospect 
days he did not venture near the cabin on 
the hill, but when Sund ily came, with sev- 
F lei the longing for the 


} . ~ 
ieisure, 


blithe society of Margaret 


1 hours of 
became too 
resisted. In the unwonted 
lothes and a 


linen col- 
e famili: 
t 


great to be 

¥ | | 

splendor of black 

lar he made his way up tl ir path. 
—e 


He saw her as he came over the brow 
of a hillock, going out in her leaf-brown 
and the scarlet 


Her brother was with her, and 


1 


cloak toque with the 
feather. 
they both nodded distantly and went on. 
Be b still as Lot’s poor wife, 
while his heart turned to something much 
salt. His 


stood as 


heavier and less 


soluble than 
1-1 


ike wounded 


dreams seemed to 
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had felt so amiably, so even affection- 
ately, toward life, that it seemed to him 
as if his ardor and his simplicity ought 
to have protected him from such an on- 
slaught. 

It was but a short time after this that 
McGowan made his monthly round. 

“IT say, Lucas,” he said one night, 
“there’s a little iob doing, which I’m 
going to put you wise to.” 

“Anything you say gets a hearing, 
Mac,” answered Bob in that new, duller 
voice which had come to him. 

“Have you taken note of a man named 
Cullom who joined the gang at the west 
portal about two weeks ago? Tall, thin 
fellow with tow-colored hair—speaks 
better than the hoboes. Noticed him ?” 

“Think I have. Not much of a worker 
—gets winded. Why?” 

‘Just take a look at his hands to-mor- 
row, will you?” 

So the next day, casually, Bob looked 
up the man. He swung his pick with a 
certain facility but without the sturdy 
strength of the others, and his hands were 
white as a woman’s. 

“What's the trick?” 
Gowan the next night. 

“Wait till pay day and you'll see. 
Cullom has six names—wont trouble you 
to listen to ’em. I have the honor to know 
many gamblers, but he’s the top liner of 
the lot. He’ll clean out the whole camp 
if you don’t throw him out.” 

“That’s a deal,’”’ mused Bob. 


30b asked Mc- 


birds, and when he at length turned and queer 


walked down the hill, he had the mo- 
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“Why, I’ve seen him with Melville quite 
a bit. Mel wouldn’t have anything to do 
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tions of an automaton. The first joyous 
rapture of youth was gone, not to be re- 
gained. 

A few days later Bob learned, quite by 
.ccident, that Margaret had gone up into 
the State of Washington to teach school 
na young ladies’ academy. She, who had 
looked in his eyes a hundred times, in all 
sincerity and trust, had gone without one 
word. Che hurt was too deep for words, 
and Bob scorned to do more than return 
distantly, the“ perfunctory nods which 
Dr. Radford bestowed upon him. 

gut his pride masked a pain in which 
amazement had almost as much place as 
sorrow. For the first time, Destiny had 
tripped and thrown him, and for the life 
of him he could not make out why. He 


with a crooked fellow, would he?” Mc- 
Gowan cleared his throat. 

“What you say?” asked Bob. 

“Not a word. Only you know how to 
look out for conglomerate. That’s Mel- 
ville—he’s conglomerate. He’ll crumble 
and cave. You see I know.” 

Mr. Rudd was away; in two days the 
pay checks were due; and Bob, who had 
seen the men sweating in the heart of the 
hill, bleaching in its sunless vaults, sleep- 
ing on hard beds, eating crude food, liv- 
ing like gnomes in thrall to a genie, 
warmed into a determination to protect 
them. So the next morning he walked up 
to Cullom. 

“Go to office,”’ 


the he commanded, 
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“and get your pay check 
hen skidoo.” 

[The man raised himself 
and looked Bob in the eye, 
measuring his will. 

“T reckon you don’t mean 
that, straw 

“Yes, | do. I mean just 
that. Turn and walk 
ind I'll see you to the office.” 
Bob’s under jaw appeared to 


boss.’’ 
ahead 
elongate. 


“Why 
drawled the 


yourself ?” 
other with inso- 
“You take me 


bother 


lent politeness. 
too seriously.” 

“Well, I don’t look on you 
isa joke not I can see 
the point of.” 

“T’ve got to make a living 
like any other man,” said the 
gambler, suddenly making a 


one 


poor mouth 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said 
Bob, speculatively. “All I 
know is that this is where you 
quit camp.” 

After the man had his pay 
check, his mocking politeness 
returned. 

“Charmed to have met 
you,” he said, twisting his 
mustaches with his slender 
fingers. ““And—I shall meet 
you again.” Bob disdained a retort and 
strode back to his tunnel. 

A section of the west end of the tun 
nel had been completed, and Bob 
taking observations for the extension. It 


was 


was a critical procedure, and his respon 
sibilities were made greater because of 
the lack of the best devices. The locating 
of his alignment had to be conducted 
from within the tunnel, and its accuracy 
depended upon the back-sight at the 
portal. An error, however slight, would 
have serious because it 
would increase as the tunnel proceeded. 
Bob checked his point again and again, 
mysteriously reluctant to proceed. But 


consequences, 


when there seemed no possibility of error, - 


he gave word to the excavation boss to go 
on. This was the day after his episode 
with Cullom, and he said to himself that 
his nerves might be a bit shaken. He 


Margaret listened like Penelope 


slept badly all that week, and was sharp 
with the men and lost his joy in the 
thunderous activity of the workers. He 
longed for Jack Melville’s accurate esti- 
mates, but he had gone off, mysteriously. 


The men did this sometimes, and not 
much thought of it. They had 
learned to be tolerant with each other 
out there on the fringe of the world. 

It was a relief to him when Rudd came 
home, to share responsibility; but if he 
was willing to take a part of the burdens, 
emphatically he was not prepared to 
shoulder any of the blame when it was 
found that the greater part of the week’s 
work at the west portal was on a wrong 
alignment. 

“What’s the matter with you?” de- 
manded Rudd, casting an experienced 
eye over the work. ‘““Haven’t you got any 
instruments? Don’t you know how?” 


was 
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Bob grew white. Was he a failure after 
all? Wasn’t he going to make a tunnel 
—he who had dreamed of tunnels? 

“Give me your tunnel transit!” de- 
manded Rudd. If he had said more it 
might have been more endurable. ‘There 
was a relentless brevity about him, and 
Bob felt indescribably shamed as he pro- 
duced his instrument. But the alignment 
was true to the back-sight. 

‘Then you’ve moved the back-sight,” 
thundered Rudd. “You can’t fool me! 
Damn it, can’t you feel when a thing’s 
wrong ?” 

Bob stood still a moment, thinking. 
Then he started on a run for the portal. 
There was the “monument” of stones he 
had erected as a back-sight, but—had 
that lupin bush been growing there when 
he “planted” the stones? That boulder 
with the cleft—had that been there? 

Rudd had followed him and Bob 
looked up at him with stricken eyes. 

“Some one has moved it—on purpose !”’ 
he gasped. 

“Who in hell—”’ began Rudd, and 
then stopped, meditatively. 

He looked at Bob from under his low- 
ering brows. 

“See here, Lucas,” he said. “When 
you’re running a ship, a part of your 
business is to look out for snags.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Bob, “but—’”’ 

“And when the ship’s grounded, the 
next thing is to get her off.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Bob. And he did not 
add “but.” 

They had the week’s work to do over, 
and Bob took no more of the responsi- 
bility for the error than was due him. 
He was weary of resting under mysterious 
aspersions, and his sense of justice to 
himself began to conquer his pride. So 
he spoke out, and the men knew he had 
an enemy. Perhaps the observant ones 
surmised that this enemy had done him 
not one, but two, injuries. 

They were in the thick of the work 
now, pressing forward night and day and 
working three shifts of men. At the east 
end, where they still were using the rock 
drills, the work progressed slowly but 
satisfactorily; but at the west, it was 
quite another matter and their inexper- 
ience betrayed them. There had been vis- 


ible, for example, a seepage of water 
which arrested the attention of the dig- 
gers without giving them any alarm, but 
one day they loosed a pocket of water 
which tore through the morainal de- 
tritus, carrying the timbers with it and 
burying five men. 

Three were dug out alive; two were 
buried beneath some pines on the hillside 
on Christmas day. Bob took it on himself 
to mark their names upon rude head- 
stones, but he had to be content with the 
appellations their fellow Greeks had 
given them. 

The holidays passed dismally. Bob— 
and perhaps all of the others—had the 
blue devils to fight. They were, after all, 
but men. They wanted their homes, 
wanted to see children playing, wanted 
rest, order, and—without knowing it— 
religion. 

Just after New Year’s, a scourge of 
pneumonia broke out. It began among 
the Hindoos, who died like sheep, having 
feeble constitutions; then others fell 
prey, the wretched whiskey-soaked Ameri- 
can hoboes resisting longer than the rest 
—perhaps because they were too abject 
for the dignity of Death. In the stress of 
many tragedies and much care, Bob and 
Radford were drawn together again. Bob 
put in his evenings and some of his nights 
at the hospital, and as the two men 
worked there side by side, or superin- 
tended the “planting’”’ of the poor boys 
who “could not make it,” they were suf- 
fused with a liberal tolerance for each 
other’s shortcomings. 

Once Bob went so far as to say: “I’m 
glad we’re not sniffing and snarling at 
each other, Doc.” 

Radford flushed. 

“What’s the use?” he asked with a 
picturesque oath. ‘“‘We both may be under 
the ground to-morrow. I thought I cared 
about—well, about some things, but 
blame me, I don’t know as I do.” 

“T do!” declared Bob. “I care—as 
much as ever—about everything.” 

“Don’t,” advised the doctor. “Forget 
it. Whatever it is, forget it.” 

Radford was drinking heavily now, 
and his youth and his comeliness empha- 
sized the pathos of his degeneracy. For 
the sake of the girl who had eluded him, 
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core of his 
Radford’s 
was worse 


no i formed the 
Bob tried to restrain 
lulgence in his vice, but it 
lo his perpetual tippling, 
idford began to add the periodic de- 


ams, 


useless. 

uch. 
(he winter wore away and the second 
mmer came, and as the tunnel stretched 
its subterranean length, it began to 
‘ercise a spell over the men. True, many 
and new ones came, yet the great 
jority remained, constant in their la- 
rs, and focusing their thoughts upon 
r work. Bob’s ambition was identified 
it. All of the ardor he might have 
nt upon Margaret Radford had she 
n present and returned his 
ransferred to his work. He forgot what 
e world was like beyond the tunnel. 
he hum of the power houses, the blue 
spurt of the dynamos, the hiss of the 
pneumatic ventilators and of the water 
ts, the terrific confusion of the drills, 
blastings, the choppings, the hoarse 
the foremen, the melancholy 
raving of the donkeys, the shrill yells 
’ the drivers—these were the sounds to 
ch his ears became attuned. For hu- 
in companionship he had the keen 
llows of the corps, toughened and tem- 
ered by their demanding labors; and 
for background, the motley army of la 
and _ their They were 
leached from their work in the dark, 
but their backs and muscles had strength- 
ened k to week, and their eyes 


love, he 


s of 


borers bosses. 


from week 
had grown keener. In their black oilskins, 
with their curious flat hats upon their 
heads, with their great boots and their 
ficient yet slouching air, they were as 
strongly marked in their characteristics 
as sailors. 

Bob had a sense of fundamental disap- 
pointment these days; and added to this 
were all the bruises to his pride, to his 
sense of right and morality, and to his 
native light-heartedness, which such ex- 
periences as his made inevitable; but at 
the worst there never was a day when he 
did not feel a thrill of satisfaction as he 
stepped in the car at the portal and left 
the bright morning behind him to fly 
through the darkness and chill of his tun- 
nel. aware of the staunchness of the roof 
above his head, and of the true align- 
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ment of the sides of his underground 
thoroughfare—a thoroughfare through 
which he could now whirl with a splendid 
consciousness of distance. All this was, 
in a measure, the result of his work! His 
observations and calculations had made it 
possible. This workmanlike thing had 
been done under his supervisien. 

As the points of light at the breast of 
the tunnel began to prick the darkness, 
and the dull roar of the active work 
assailed his ears, this satisfaction grew, 
and when he left the car and clambered 
to the bench, he thrilled to the excite- 
ment of the men—an excitement which 
rose and declined, but which never quite 
reached the vanishing point. The con- 
tinual danger, the daring, the arduous 
and ingenious qualities of the work, kept 
it alive, and sometimes fanned it to a 
flame. 

rhe heavy toil stimulated rather than 
exhausted the men. Bob delighted to 
watch the tripod-drill runners, shaken 
with the tremendous vibrations of their 
machines, working hour in and hour out, 
their eyes fixed upon the point of attack 
with the concentration of skilled auto- 
mobilists; or to follow the efficient mo- 
tions of the muscular giants who worked 
at the bench machines, or the helpers 
who cared for the air-hose, or the steady- 
going Greeks who wheeled the muck bar- 
-all intent upon their tasks. Al- 
though almost all of the men would be 
temporarily out of work when the tunnel 
was finished, yet, nevertheless, they de- 
sired above all things, the completion of 
their undertaking. That completion rep- 
resented the climax of their long and 
vivid drama, and they set themselves to- 
ward it with an interest which tran- 
scended all personal considerations. 

As the second summer wore away and 
the glorious period of the mountain au- 
tumn approached, this feeling increased 
in intensity. It was what they talked 
about at change of shift when they sat 
together smoking; it was the thought 
that brought them out of their beds with 
a leap; it was the thing that taught them 
skill, that made them resent delays, and 
that increased their disciplinary reliance 
upon Bob’s word. The utility of his elab- 
orate precautions had become self-evi- 
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dent, and both the men and the straw 
bosses had learned to rely upon him. 

Bixter had been lured back to camp by 
the enterprise he had lacked the cour- 
age to undertake, and with some excuse 
of keeping accounts, hovered around, as 
eager as any of them to be in at “the 
kill.”’ It who brought Bob the 
rumor that he was to have a camp of his 
own, if the tunnel proved a success, A 
camp of Bob mused on the idea, 
and wondered why he felt so little sat- 
isfaction. Yet he knew—in the bottom of 
his consciousness, he knew. Work inter- 
him for the work’s sake, but the 
planning of a future had lost its zest. 
He could not get the fly out of his oint- 
ment. He wanted—vpnay, desperately 
needed—the praise of the dark-eyed girl 
who had given to life its real meaning. 
And she was as lost to him as the wind 
that had passed, 

It must have been a month before the 
completion of the work when Jack Mel- 
ville appeared in camp. He was not pop- 
ular there and he knew it, but he braved 
the sour looks and walked straight to 
Bob’s tent, where that Achilles sat clean- 
ing his high boots. He helped himself to 
a camp stool and sitting down looked up 
at Lucas with the eyes of a sick man. 

“Lucas,” he said rather thickly, “I 
done you dirt once, damned if I didn’t.” 

“Ves, you did,” said Bob coolly. “You 
and Cullom—more Cullom than you, I 
guess.” 

“Well, he was hopping at you, for a 
fact. He wanted to get in under your 
belt someway. But it was me who thought 
out the movin’ of the monument.” 

“It was clever of you,” said Bob, scrap- 
ing the mud from his heel. “It cost the 
company a penny or two, and came near 
losing me my job.” 

“We reckoned it would. But that 
wasn’t the worst. I didn’t tramp over 
here from the Lead Horse Irrigatin’ 
camp to talk about that.” 

“Something else?” Bob had dropped 
his voice, and his face grew white. 

Jack nodded. ‘Somethin’ else,” he said 
with his thick tongue. 

“Spiel it out,” commanded Bob. 

“Tt was—Miss Radford.” 

Silence 
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“She cut you—cleared out. Well, | 
was at the bottom of it. She had thrown 
me over and I—daman it, Bob, I couldn't 
see you git her. | watched you—thought 
you might break loose some way—git the 
gamblin’ fever, or take to booze like poor 
Radford. A man has to do somethin’, you 
know. Except you.” He swore fluently 
and dispiritedly for a moment or two. 
sob went on with the boots and Jack 
might have thought he did not care, if 
the swelling veins in his hands had not 
revealed that the blood was racing 
through his body as he waited for his 
visitor’s revelation. 

“Get on,” he said at length. 

“Well, I was waitin’ aroun’ your tent 
one night and I heard you and Six- 
Shooter McGowan talkin’ her over. I 
added a lot of dope and give her the 
whole thing. I said—hell, it don’t matter 
what I said! I thought she’d fire up and 
git mad at you an’ I’d have my innin’s, 
but I guess I don’t understand girls like 
her. She turned her back on the hull of 
us, and went to teachin’ in a girls’ col- 
lege. I brought the address with me. Here 
it is.” 

Bob shook his head. 

“Thank you, but I don’t think I care 
for it.” 

“Oh, now, come off your high horse, 
Bob! Think of the little thing, away from 
everybody, with us gang of brutes, her 
brother drinkin’ like a hog, me pesterin’ 
the life out of her, you lyin’ about her— 
as she thought. It wasn’t being set against 
you alone, Bob, don’t yeh see? She took 
a scunner to the hull of us—doc’ in- 
cluded. Think it over, Bob. I couldn't 
shuffle off an’ not let yeh know.” 

Bob looked up quickly. “What about 
shuffling off?’ he demanded, “You're 
not sick ?” 

“You bet I am, old man. I'll make my 
last date about three months from now.” 

“Tommy-rot !” 

“Honest Injun. So long, Bob.” 

“So long nothing! Get in there and go 
to bed and I’ll lug something over from 
cookie. I remember you did as much for 
me the first night I came.” 

The following day Melville was gone, 
but he seemed to have left ill-luck be- 
hind him. A serious accident had oc- 
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curred in the tunnel. A timber had col- 
lapsed, mangling the leg of a young 
Greek, and Dr. Radford had _ been 
whirled to his assistance over the narrow 
gauge road, to find the man’s condition 
such that removal was impossible. An 
amputation on the spot appeared to be 
the only chance of saving the man’s life. 
he doctor had brought his instruments 
with him, and he took them from his 
case with every indication of being able 
to meet the emergency. Then he toppled 
over on the man and lay still. Ten min- 
utes later he was dead. 

It fell to Bob to wire the dead man’s 
sister, and Rudd imperatively delegated 
him to meet her at Ajax. From that mo- 
ment till he saw her standing in her 
black frock on the station platform, it 
seemed to him that he did not have one 
clear thought. He did not even think 
then. He reached his arms toward her 
and she fell. into them and wept on his 
shoulder. 

She had brought with her a kind-faced 


woman named Mrs. Follansbee, who 


showed a keen interest in the scenery and 
who appeared to be partially deaf. 


“If only I had stayed with my poor 
boy!” Margaret sighed over and over 
during those two days’ ride to the camp. 
“If only I had stayed!” 

“It would have done no good—no 
good. Don’t think it would, Margaret.” 

“Tt was all so terrible before I went 
away—the things I heard, Melville’s be- 
ing so angry, brother’s blaming me! He 
said he had told me from the first that 
it was no place for me. He said Mr. Rudd 
and all the rest considered me in the way. 
He said I added to his expense, and there 
were debts to pay. I asked about the debts 
and they were so large they frightened 
me. It seemed I had to earn money. So 
I wrote to a friend—to Mrs. Follansbee, 
who used to know my mother—and she 
got me the place at the school. I wanted 
to write to you, but then I thought you 
had—Oh, had looked on me as being out 
of place, too, and I couldn’t write. I just 
worked. And it helped. But perhaps I 
ought to have stayed. ” 

Her eyes, widened with grief, looked 
out across the arid landscape. The road 
lifted before them, leading to the heights, 
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and suffused with the sunset glow. They 
were leaving behind the purple valley, 
tenebrous and chill. Bob gathered her 
inert little hands in his. 

“Let us forgive ourselves—and every- 
one else,” he whispered. The eyes of the 
partially deaf Mrs. Follansbee filled with 
tears. 


“Don’t leave me,’”’ Bob had begged 
Margaret, after her brother’s grave had 
been added to the many upon the hill- 
side. “Stay in your old home with your 
good Mrs, Follansbee. I want you here at 
the end.” 

So she stayed, and transformed the 
little house, and had her time of sorrow 
under the wings of her new joy. 

And in the tunnel they were on the 
home stretch. Dynamite, steam, electric- 
ity, water-power, animal-power, and 
man-power were utiited—a confederation 
of dynamics—toward one end. 

Then the day came when they laid 
aside everything but the picks, and when 
the men from the East end could hear 
the voices of the men from the West. 
They all were in there, Rudd and Bob, 
the contractor, corps, the straw 
bosses and electricians and drill-runners, 
the muckers and helpers. Not a man was 
in bed, and those who were kept in the 
power houses girded at their fate. Bixter 
was there and McGowan, standing at 
the edge of the bench, watching the men 
at the breast of the heading. 

There were fifty men with picks, 
swinging their tools as if they were play- 
ing a game. Their eyes shone, their mus- 
cles leaped, their veins marked their 
bleached flesh, and with each blow, they 
let the breath from their bodies with con- 
vulsive gulps. Bob stood very still, now 
looking at the roof of his heading where 
the clay gleamed between the mighty 
struts ; now at the white glow of the in- 
candescent lamps; now past them 
through the shadows where the huge un- 
derground way stretched out to meet the 
day. He was estimating the cost of it, in 
lives, in sacrifices, in time, in money. It 
had been a big game and a long one. Had 
he played it well? The answer was al- 
most at hand and the waiting was grow- 
ing intolerable. 


Bob’s 
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Pick-puck, pick-puck, went the sharp- 
inted tools. Pick-puck, pick-puck. 
‘Give me a pick!” pleaded Bob, find- 
action necessary. His old favorite, 
Smith, yielded his and Bob with his face 
rewed grotesquely, swung the pick with 
e others. 
He was laughing—wondering—dread- 
The barrier soon would fall and 
en he should see—what he should see. 
What if, after all, the alignment was 
vrong? What if there had been some in- 
sane miscalculation? He had heard of 
things like that. What if, before Rudd, 
with Margaret waiting to hear, he should 
ve found wrong? 

Clang! His pick had rung on iron— 
on the pick of the man on the other side. 
He lowered his tool to another level and 
went on. Pick-puck-puck-clang! A pin 
point of light gleamed through the wall, 
and the men grew impatient. They 
worked. over each other’s shoulders, 
jabbed with crowbars down between 
each other’s feet, they ran shovels in at 
the sides of the barrier. Sweat rolled from 
them in streams though the fresh air 
hose hissed over them, 

Chen the barrier collaps¢i—fell like 
a curtain loosed from its pole—and the 
white faces of the men gleamed ghost-like 
at each other, from side to side. Bob felt 
a curious sizzling in the top of his brain, 
and an odd incredulity. Was it all really 
happening? The blaze of the incandes- 
cent lamps from the other side dazzled 
him; the roaring of the men confused 
him. And now they were plunging from 
one bench to the other, and some one 
dragged him across. He did not dare to 
look up or down—yet dared not. refrain. 
[hen while he hesitated, dreading, ex- 
pecting, reassurance came. 

“#t’s a neat job,” said Rudd’s cold 
voice. 

A light sweat broke out over Bob and 
there was a curious pain at the back of 
his ears. ; 

What happened during the next few 
minutes he did not know—could not have 


told whether the time was long or short 
before they all were swarming out to 
their banquet of oysters and turkey and 
beer, a horde of bleached men, who for 
eighteen months had worked beneath the 
ground, and who had the appetites of 
animals. They were light-hearted as 
children, as hoarse and vociferous as 
Huns “shouting beneath their smoky 
canopy.” Every little while some one 
yelled: “I’ll be damned if it was an inch 
out !’”” And Bob’s shoulders were bruised 
where their Homeric blows fell in con- 
gratulation. 

“Not an inch out ! Not an inch out!” 

It ran like a song through Bob’s brain, 
and the fact seemed like a miracle. He 
forgot that it was the result of his cal- 
culations, made again and again, verified 
in sudden panic, confirmed in calmer mo- 
ments. 

“Not an inch out! Not an inch out!” 

He longed to run with the news to 
Margaret. It seemed like something in- 
complete until she was told—as a play 
is incomplete until it has an audience. 
But the stars were out when at last he 
dared withdraw himself from the com- 
pany and make his way up the hill. 

He found her pacing before her door, 
walking quickly back and forth, await- 
ing him—not that she doubted the nature 
of the message he had to bring—but that 
to her too, it seemed to need the confirm- 
ation of his word. She saw him coming 
and went toward him, rejoicing in his 
youth, in his power, but most of all, in 
his love. 

“Not an inch out!” he shouted, and 
came running to her with his head held 
high. But he bowed it to kiss her, and she 
resumed her pacing, with him by her side. 

Within, the face of ‘Mrs. Follansbee 
showed as she sat by the light, and it 
looked as though she dwelt in the after- 
glow of half-forgotten dreams; for love 
was all about them like starlight, shed- 
ding its rays on the woman who had lived 
her life and on the lovers who were about 
to begin theirs, 

















Above The Spectrum 


BY CHARLES W. COLLINS 


Author of '' Great Lov 
| JACQUES RAVANNES, professor 
9of chemical research in the University 
of Paris, leave this paper to be made 
public after my death—which is impend- 
ing. The doctors tell me that the deep- 
seated, corroding burns caused by my ten 
years’ experimentation with radium will 
soon bring my work to a close. They 
speak the truth. I have no illusions, wor- 
ries or regrets on that score. Hypnosis 
has calmed the inferno of pain from 
which | formerly suffered, and I shall 
die content in having added my mite to 
the sum of human knowledge. 

This one last debt. however, I owe to 
the world—and to a colleague, If he 
could only speak or write, my testimony 
would be superfluous, but nothing is to be 


expected from him. He is, or was, Leon 
Riberac, the illuminist who wrested from 
the American Edison his sobriquet of 


” 


“wizard 

They called him, before his extinction, 
“the Demi-God of Light,” for his insight 
that cosmic which certain 
oriental peoples did well to worship in 
the form of the sun, seemed almost di- 
vine. At last he became too daring; he 
invaded realms that-are not for mortals; 
and he was stricken. I who stood at the 
very threshold as he entered, only dare 
to leave posthumous record of the story, 
fearing that accusations of dementia may 
trouble my last days, which I wish to pass 


into power, 


in peace. 

As I am addressing the public and 
not my fellow savants alone, I must en- 
deavor to make myself clear to the laity. 
fo begin with, it is necessary to outline 
the theory of light, in its simplest terms. 

We scientists have symbols and expres- 
sions for this all-creating force, though 
it is to us as much of an enigma as to 
the untutored man, who can say no more 
of light than that it lights, or enables 
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him to see. We are conscious of light 
merely as a sensation of the optic nerve. 
That impression, however, can be caused 
without light from the outside at all. A 
shock of the eyeball—the blow that 
makes us “see stars’’—generates light 
within the eye itself, how we know not. 
Light is the primal mystery of the uni 
verse, and we cannot read the divine word 
that said in the beginning “‘Let there be 
light.” Perhaps Riberac may have 
glimpsed it for a moment—the thought 
transfixes me with wonder. 

Usually, light as our eyes feel it is 
caused by certain vibrations that we call 
radiant energy, ranging in intensity, as 
the physicists agree, between bounds fixed 
as .4 Mu and .8 Mu, Light that is invis- 
ible seems a Mere paradox, yet the vibra- 
tions between Zero and .4 Mu and .8 Mu 
and the Absolute Wu itself must assur- 
edly be light, if we only had the right 
kind of eyes by which to see them. 

Well, when we pass the white light 
of the sun through a spectrum or prism, 
it breaks up into a series of colors, com- 
monly called red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo and violet; but there are 
invisible parts, at either end of the color- 
strip, which we call the infra-red and the 
ultra-violet regions. Thus, below red and 
above violet, there are colors of which 
we are ignorant. 

Riberac was a great lover of light and 
color. He took a sensuous delight in his 
specialty ; he was an artist turned scien- 
tist. Indeed, in his own way he himself 
painted ; he splashed the night with huge 
electric placards, which have been gro- 
tesquely exploited by commerce as adver- 
tising media. His favorite diversion from 
research was in the art galleries, glutting 
his sense of vision with the bold bril- 
liance of Sorolla or the subtle nuances 
of Manet. Often he expressed to me his 
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nging to widen the palette of the artist 
vith new colors. 

“There are other colors in the world, 
Ravannes,” he would say. “Think of the 
possibilities of art if these fellows could 
paint all the way from Zero to Mu. in- 
stead of only in the middle region !” 

‘Riberac, mon ami, you rave,” I an- 
swered, when I had become impatient of 
his hobby. 

“Yes, but to a purpose,” he retorted. 
‘I do not believe that God made the in- 
visible colors for Himself alone.” 

‘Perhaps for his angels then,” I jested. 

‘“‘We shall see,” was his smiling prom- 
ise. 

During the two years which followed 
that conversation, I went on working 
with my pet demon, radium, and heard 
more from Riberac about the lost 
colors. He, too, was greatly occupied with 
his experiments in the “rare earths’ for 
incandescent filaments, so I thought that 
he had dropped his visionary theories, for 
research of practical value. One morning, 
however, he burst into my laboratory 
without regard for my delicately adjusted 
instruments of precision, throwing them 
into a flutter by his heavy tread. His 
face, always more of a poet’s than a sa- 
vant’s, was ecstatic. 

“T have peered into the ultra-violet 
he cried. 

“Well, what did it look like?” I asked 
with impertinence. 

“Fool! It is beyond human power to 
express. We must invent new words for 
it. It is like smoothing your hand over 
silk, or eating luscious, mellow pears, or 
the music of the ’cello at twilight. I shall 
call it euros.” 

“Riberac,” I said sternly, “presently 
you will dash in upon my privacy like an 
avalanche, shouting that you have also 
peered into the infra-red, and that it looks 
like a fat man in August, or the shriek of 
an abused bassoon. Begone, or I shall 
hurl 500,000 francs worth of radium at 
your head!” 

' Six months afterward he came to me 
quietly, in my room at midnight, and 
asked : 

‘“Ravannes, you have been my life-long 
friend. Do you believe me sane ?”’ 

“Eminently,” I answered. “If you are 


no 


? 
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insane, may the world be populated by 
such lunatics. But at times you seem 
slightly eccentric in the matter of the in- 
visible colors.” 

“Please do not be a scoffer,” he said. 
“T need your faith.” 

“What troubles you, mon camarade?” 

“T believe that I am able to see the 
whole range of the ultra-violet,” he assev- 
erated solemnly. “The infra-red is also 
within my ken, but those colors are brut- 
ish and debasing. I shall not tamper with 
them for fear of corrupting my soul. To- 
morrow, however, I mean to spread my 
wings in the spiritual realms above the 
spectrum. Will you be with me when | 
perform the experiment ?” 

I agreed. If it had been any man but 
Leon Riberac, I should have taken the 
matter before the faculty, for a commis- 
sion de lunatico inquaerendo, but who 
was I to doubt such a genius when he 
spoke with such confidence? So when the 
east had begun to pale, I joined him in 
his laboratory. 

The great room, filled with mechan- 
isms of his own invention—here an in- 
strument for measuring the velocity of 
the sun’s rays, there an electric battery 
that would illuminate a city—was built 
on the plan of an artist’s studio; it was 
all windows, through which the light 
that Riberac worshipped and played 
with might pour in floods. He pushed up 
every pane, opened every shutter, and to- 
gether we watched the clear dawn grow 
until the sun swung up over the houses 
of the city, transmuting the whole world 
from lead to gold. Then Riberac, sober 
as a priest, made ready. 

First, he asked me to drop into his 
eyes a colorless fluid which he described 
as a solution of certain drugs mixed by 
himself to prepare his sense of vision for 
the great adventure. I noted that his 
pupils immediately contracted to pin- 
points. In replacing the flask upon the 
shelf I knocked it over, for my fingers 
were trembling from nervous excitement, 
and the contents were spilled. 

“No matter,” he said, “I can easily 
prepare more when I need it.” 

Then he brought out a curious, cap- 
like device of metal and wires, fitted with 
binoculars whose lenses seemed to be of 
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translucent quartz, and fastened it over 
his head. At his direction, I made certain 
electrical connections, through two U 
shaped tubes, between the cap and a 
battery. he points of contact, as nearly 
as I could determine, were at his temples, 
close to the eye-sockets. The theory of 
this apparatus he did not explain. 

He seated himself in a chair, facing 
the east and overlooking the radiant 
roofs of the glimmering city. Then he 
said : 

“Now, if all goes well, I shall be as 
a god, seeing into the hidden heart of 
things. Turn on the current, Ravannes.”’ 

I moved the switch, and waited. 

For a time there was silence. I grew 
impatient, but Riberac sat there calmly, 
staring through his strange mask. Sud- 
denly he exclaimed: 

“Ravannes, take paper and pen. Re- 
cord my observations as I dictate them. 
The change is coming.” 

I equipped myself with a note-book, 
ind stood ready. Soon I noticed that an 
expression of rapture was stealing over 
his face. Slowly at first, and then more 
and more rapidly, he began to talk, in a 
strained, excited voice. 

“The sunlight no longer seems golden, 
but purple. I seem to be looking out into 
a blue mist—Give me a little more cur- 
rent, Ravannes.—There are strange, 
opalescent changes. I am approaching 
the ultra-violet! It comes! 7 am above 
the spectrum!” 

He paused after that triumphant ex- 
clamation, as if struggling to find words 
with which to express himself. 

“Higher and still higher !—More cur- 
rent, Ravannes.—I am out of the blues 
now and am seeing new colors. They are 
beyond a poet’s description.—The trees 
are like music from English horns. The 
buildings are an iridescent symphony by 
Debussy. The colors shift and glow and 
change.—And the people in the street! 
Are they men and women? They have 
lost human form as well as normal color! 
They are accompanied by wonderful 
auras of light! Some seem double, some 
triple in personality'—More current, 
quickly !” 

His voice became so thick that I could 
barely distinguish the words. 


“Ah! Now I am beyond the world! 
I see nebulous figures, Ravannes! Are 
they angels? Seraphim? Powers of the 
Almighty God-in-Nature? —More cur- 
rent !—I must see even greater glories! 
Light miraculous! Color beyond mortal 
dreams !—-I am approaching the mystery 
of mysteries—the Fiat Lux Itself!” 

He was still for a few seconds; then 
he screamed: 

“Shut off the current! For God’s sake, 
shut off the current!” 

As I obeyed, he rose from his chair, 
threw his arms wide open as if in im- 
ploration, and then dropped like a stone 
to the floor. With the crash, every bat- 
tery and coil in the laboratory, though 
disconnected, sparked out ghastly, fluor- 
escent flames, and a detached Crookes 
tube began to glow faintly. 

I tore the apparatus from Riberac’s 
forehead. It had been broken in the fall ; 
the lenses tinkled out of the binoculars 
in bits. Then I stretched him out on a 
table—and lo! the change that I beheld! 

The thought of it even now turns me 
sick. He was no longer the same man. 
A shell—that is all—a husk of flesh and 
bone! Vitality had gone out of him; 
only a faint, thread-like pulse denoted 
life’s persistence. And his eyes—well, 
they were not. Where they had been, 
gaped the dry, cavernous sockets of a 
skull— 


Such is the explanation of Leon Ri- 
berac’s collapse, which shocked the na- 
tion five years ago. The popular theory 
was that he had been struck by light- 
ning while working with his electrical 
devices; and when the people hear the 
true story they will doubtless laugh at 
it as madness. Riberac still lives, but he 
cannot confirm my statements, for he 
is a shattered hulk, blind, deaf and mute 
—devoid of all his faculties, even the 
lambent intelligence extinct. In the re- 
treat to which he was taken, he must be 
attended like a new-born child. He 
greatly aspired to the Infinite itself, and 
was greatly punished. 

And now I, Jacques Ravannes, lay 
down the pen forever, and prepare to 
face that same Infinite. Mine is the old 
and the only permitted way. 
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The Booming of Bonanza Park 


BY THORNTON CHAMBERS 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAY HAMBIDGE 


HE bottom had fallen out of the real 
estate boom and the flimsy but highly 
decorative entrance arch built in front of 
the Bonanza Subdivision was tottering in 
the ocean breeze. On the sites of the pro- 
posed court-house, the intended railway 
station, the projected opera house and the 
all-but-commenced hotel lay large pools 
of salt water, and even the population of 
Bonanza, a flock of bedraggled sea-gulls, 
was growing smaller each day. 

In the city office of the Bonanza Land 
Improvement Company, two high heaps 
of multi-colored pamphlets with an im- 
pressive view of the aforementioned arch 
on the front cover, surrounded by a rol- 
licking flock of dollar marks, were gath- 
ering dust. On the uppermost booklet re- 
posed two highly polished patent leather 
shoes. Continuing westward were two 
substantial legs in heliotrope socks. Far- 
ther west were more legs, a rotund waist 
line, and along the median line of a helio- 
trope vest and a ditto shirt, a neck-tie of 
the same hue terminated near the deep 
dimple in one of the two chins of Henry 
Hick Hudson, the father of Bonanza, 
the new “Paradise of the Pacific.” 

“Bonanza Hudson” stared blankly at 
the gilt letters on the windows of the 
big building opposite. Now and then he 
cast a worried glance at his peroxidized 
stenographer—who had not removed the 
tin cover of her machine, although it was 
almost noon. In her left hand she held a 
dog-eared paper novel and now and then 
she took a sudden bite from an orange, 
peel and all. 

Mr. Hudson’s gaze slowly wandered 
toward a map of the big subdivision 
which took up almost the whole east wall 
of the room. He smiled in a disgusted 
manner when his eyes met the crimson 


square indicating the site for the pro- 
posed Bonanza Union Depot, the green 
blotch of the proposed park, the blue 
serpentine bands of the surveyed-but-not- 
commenced-canals. There were also ro- 
mantic gondolas in water colors and 
bird’s-eye views of palms with little set 
pieces like the trees in Noah’s Ark. 

“Say, Miss Layne, what do we owe for 
that sketch-map ?” he asked with a sigh. 
The girl imbibed a quantity of orange 
juice, wiped her shapely lips with a sheet 
of Bonanza stationery and was about to 
reply when a rap fell on the door. 

“If it’s somebody with a bill, tell him 
I am busy in a directors’ meeting,” said 
Hudson. 

“Of course,” replied Miss Layne. 

“Wait a minute,” Hudson further re- 
minded her. “We pay all bills on the fif- 
teenth of each month. See ?” 

“Hm, this is the fifteenth,” replied the 
girl. “We'd better pay on each tenth.” 

Without waiting for a word of ap- 
proval, she snatched the cover off the 
typewriter and ran into the outer office. 

“That girl is wiser than she looks,” 
chuckled Hudson, ‘‘and business college, 
at that.” 

Miss Layne returned to the room with 
a smile and handed her employer a card. 
The next instant she was making a noise 
like a hail-storm on her typewriter. She 
stopped for a moment to scatter a num- 
ber of bonds, stock certificates, dummy 
deeds to lots in Bonanza and other im- 
portant looking documents all over the 
table at her right. She did this so dex- 
trously that, in not a single instance 
could the stamp “specimen,” be seen on 
the apparent securities as they lay scat- 
tered conspicuously on the table. 

“Never mind the flash this time,” said 
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‘This fel 


a broad smile. 
ad one. Look at his card 
ed the pasteb ard over to the 
stenographer who read: 
Will U. C. Jones 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ideas 
] 


7 urnished 


see Jones? You bet, I will 


‘any man who is alive enough to use 


at kind of a calling card,” roared Hud- 
n. “Show him in.” 

leshy man, whose enormous 

face and childlike blue eyes 

proved somewhat different from what 

Hudson had expected, entered the room. 

\fter commenting upon the weather in 

eral and western weather in particu- 

he settled slowly down in the wide, 


comfortable chair close to Hudson’s right 


e€lLoow, 

Hudson pushed a box of cigars, with 
highly decorative bands, toward the vis- 
itor and removed one foot from the ad- 
vertising matter long enough to let him 
strike a match on the sole of his shoe. 

“That card takes my fancy, Mr. 
Jones,” said Hudson, “Is that your own 
original idea?” 

“Ahem,” said Jones, with an apolo- 
getic cough, “I am full of such things.” 

“That card gets you an audience every 
time, I bet,’ laughed Hudson. 

“Yes, sir, except when the party is not 
in,” replied Jones, with a peculiar closing 
of one eyelid. “You see, my wife calls me 
Cliffy, but my name is really William 
Ulysses Clifford Jones.” 

Jones inspected the cigar slowly while 
Hudson inspected him. 

Jones removed the band gingerly and 
deposited it in a little green tin box which 
he produced from his pocket. 

“Mrs. Jones always wants me to save 
the bands, sir,” he explained. “She pastes 
them on saucers, jugs, bottles, ash-trays, 
and things of that sort, sir.” 

Hudson was taken aback at the slow 
and laborious mannerisms of the caller. 

“Well, what can I do for you, Mr. 
Jones ?”’ he snapped. 

“T have a fine idea for advertising 
Bonanza for you, sir,” said Jones with a 
sudden start. “If you can use it, will you 
pay for it?” 


“Tl am sorry, Bonanza is all sold out. 
very lot is gone. There is no need of 
advertising it any more.” 

Miss Layne coughed hard. 

Jones looked as-if he wanted to return 
the unsmoked portion of the cigar, and 
rose to go. Hudson stared hard at him. 
Jones underwent a sudden change and 
settled back in the chair. 

“Well,” he said, “I didn’t know that 
Bonanza was selling as fast as all that.” 

“Why?” demanded Hudson. 

“Because,”’ said Jones, gently, “when 
I was paying teller of the bank in one of 
the beach towns, an agent came out there 
and could not sell a foot, or rather, a 
gallon of it. One man went out to look 
at the lots and came back with wet feet 
and a bad cold, stating that the only way 
to see that kind of real estate is to wear 
a diver’s suit.” 

“Well, Mr. Jones, there has been a 
little water on some of the property, but 
we have had pretty high tides lately,” 
replied Hudson languidly. “Say, what do 
they expect for seven hundred dollars 
per lot, anyway? Ten dollars down and 
the balance easy.”’ 

Jones’ face almost exploded in a scat- 
tering, but noiseless laugh and settled 
back instantly. 

“You may go to lunch, Miss Layne,” 
said Hudson. “Mr. Jones, I would like to 
have a heart to heart talk with you, and 
we will lunch together when my—my 
stenographer returns. 

“Say, Jones, were you really paying 
teller in that bank ?”’ asked Hudson in an 
undertone, as soon as the door had closed 
behind the girl. 

“Why, of course not,” said Jones, with 
a broad smile. “No, sir.” 

“Cut out that ‘sir’ business,” admon- 
ished Hudson. “I have sized you up. You 
are a live wire and a first-class make- 
believer. You are on all right, all right.” 

“Sure,” laughed Jones. “But I never 
unravel in front of strange stenograph- 
ers.” 

“Fine policy, that,” chuckled Hudson. 
“But Miss Layne is all right, and she is 
there with the bluff every time. No, old 
man, Bonanza is as dead as a door-nail. 
But that is between you and me. Sub- 
dividing is done to death and I am look- 


’ 





“You see my wife calls me ‘Cliffy’’’ 


ing for other pastures to force a nice 
green dollar crop. Just look across the 
street. In great, big letters you can read 
for yourself the names of six develop- 
ment companies, twelve sand-lot para- 


dises, two new ideal cemeteries with 
southern exposures and a fine view of the 
ocean. It’s time for something different 


than submarine real estate. I am looking 
for something strong, something stirring, 
something—’”’ 

“Something with new talking points, 
strong directors, and special selling 
ideas,” added Jones, now completely 
transformed. “T think I know something 
that will interest you. I will furnish the 
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ideas, you contribute the expenses, cir- 
cumference and vocabulary.” 

“Tsn’t that funny, Jones,” said Hud- 
“I notice that all good promoters 
are well provided with embonpoint. What 
is your weight ‘on the hoof,’ Jones?” 

“Two hundred twenty, live weight.” 

“And I am two-forty. Hm, four hun 
dred and sixty pounds pressure ought to 
count. Well, let us see what ideas we can 


son. 


use this pressure on.” 

“Let us incorporate 
sell stock,” said Jones. 

“Holy smoke,” gasped Hudson. “Is 
that your most brilliant scheme? Don't 
you suppose I have thought of that?” 

“Naturally,” replied Jones. “But there 
are stocks and stocks. Besides, you over- 
looked the fact that I am a man of ideas.” 

“T have not seen anything extra bright 
emanating from your brain, as yet,” 
laughed Hudson, “but, of course, we 
have only known each other ten minutes.” 

Jones removed his coat, helped him- 
self to another cigar, threw the band in 
the waste basket this time. kicked hi feet 
up in close proximity to Miss Layne’s 
orange, and said: 

“The panic put a lot of good things 
asleep. I have a list of hot propositions 
lying in a comatose state waiting for re 
vival.” 

“Say, pardon my interrupting you, 
Jones, but where is your office?” asked 
Hudson. 

“Right here, if you like,” answered 
Jones, slapping the desk with a hand as 
Jonanza is not in 


something and 


large as an apple pie. “ 
bad, is it?” 

“No, because we haven't sold any of 
it yet,” explained Hudson. “We were just 
ready for the big splash. We have a swell 
wood and tar paper arched portal erected 
at the proposed main entrance from the 
boulevard (that was to come), and I can 
tell you it looked great if you did not 
walk around on the other side of it. You 
have seen the printed dope on our ‘Para- 
dise of the Pacific,’ of course ?”’ 

Jones held up both hands, 

“Sure,” he said. “It’s a lovely dream. 
But the bottom fallen out of the 
whole shebang. How much are you to- 
the-bad on the deal ?” 

““To-the-bad? We 


has 


are not built that 
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way. We are to-the good to the extent of 
about three weeks more rent in advance 
on these offices, one installment on the 
rugs and one on the desk. The printers 
do not collect until the next tenth, ac- 
cording to my stenographer, and we have 
no current debts. Rest easy on that score. 
I owe myself some salary, however. Five 
hundred per.” 

“Per what?” 

“Per-haps,” echoed Hudson. “But just 
look at the front we make here.” 

“Who is we?” inquired Jones, gaining 
in familiarity. 

“We? Why, the Bonanza Land Im 
provement Company; Mrs. H. H. Hud- 
president; Mr. H. H. Hudson 

that’s me), secretary and treasurer; 
Miss Layne, vice-president; the lawyer 
who incorporated us (I forget his name 
just now, but he is over in the Chamber 
of Commerce Building), is a director, 
and Mr. Love, the gent who advanced 
the real money—a thousand for prelim 
inary and incorporation expenses—is an- 
other director. He is about eighty and 
deaf. Mrs. Hudson gathered him in at 
one of those church lawn-fétes. He had 
to be convinced through a tin ear-trumpet 
and was closed up over a dish of limp 
vanilla ice cream. He wont wake up for 
months yet. Mrs. Hudson is now in charge 


son, 


of the salvation department, or some- 
thing of that kind, in the congregation, 
and he is treasurer.” 

“Fine,” exclaimed Jones, “What is the 
matter with using Love, Esq., a little 
more. Wait till I get a good, melodious 
ear-trumpet. Or does the dear man carry 
his own megaphone? As soon as we know 
what to incorporate, I must join that 
church and lay in a supply of some black 
neckties and a Prince Albert.” 

“That’s the only thing,” said Hudson, 
with great seriousness. ‘‘We should never 
be too busy to think of our spiritual wel- 
fare.” 

“Bet your life, Mr. Hudson.” 

“By the way, how much money have 
you, Mr. Jones?” asked Hudson sud- 
denly. 

“Oh, I can carry myself until my first 
deal,” replied he, trying to conceal] his 
embarrassment. ‘We live at the swellest 
apartment house in town and we are good 
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for twenty days more 
rent, and we are on a 
similar footing at the 
srocery and the meat 
market. And as this is 
walking distance, I 
need no car fare. Oh, I 
am all right.” 

“Adding what you 
have and the twenty 
dollars I have, we stand 
twenty dollars 
and a half in real 
money,” replied Hud- 
son, writing the figures 
on a defunct, or rather, 
never born, deed to a 
sonanza lot. “I am 
fixed the same 
home.” 

“You hit the amount 
in my within a 
uarter,’ laughed 
“Do you own 
anything in the Bonan 
za tract?” 

“Not a pebble. It 
was to be a case of re- 
lease as we sold with 
deed furnished by the 
owner, Same old gag, 
you know.”’ 

Jones nodded. 

“T have several good 
hings in mind,” re- 
sumed the man of ideas, 
after a brief interval. 
“T will read you a few.” 

Consulting a small red note book, he 
read:: ° 

“Sleeping gold mine—fine assay cer- 
tificates— not much in debt —strong 
dummy directors—one of them a promi- 
nent politician—already incorporated— 
ten millions—property Nevada. We can 
get sixty per-cent. commission and a bale 
of non-pooled stock. Stockholders all 
over the West, but they wont boost. All 
are sore as blazes.” 

“Drop that,” said Hudson. “Next.” 

“Mud deposit—fine dope—imitation 
of that medical mud they sell for squeaky 
throats and so forth—deposit discovered 
by alcoholic Indian chief—found his 
pony with sore legs every now and then 


about 


way at 


case 
q 
Jones, 
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sticking in the mud and healing up to 


beat thunder. Can be retailed for 
dollar per pound and costs about five 
cents—labor, label, can and all. How is 
that ?” 

“Put that to one side,’’ was Hudson’s 
verdict. “It may prove a good thing a 
little later. But I want some real, quick 
money. Any others?” 

“Copper mine—Arizona—can easily 
be made to look like adjoining property 
to United Verde of Senator Clark.”’ 

“Cut out the old chestnut of adjoining- 
Clark, adjoining-Calumet Hecla or just- 
like-Bell-Telephone,” snapped Hudson. 
“Give us something square.” 

“Pardon me, what was that you said?” 


one 
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asked Jones, closing the book playfully. 

“You know what I mean.”’ 

“Sure. Well, here is a pippin. We can 
get a twenty million dollar cement propo- 
sition not far from here. I see there has 
been fifty actual dollars paid down on 
the option—chance for big holding cor- 
poration — subsidiary construction com- 
pany, steam railway, wharf and steamship" 
line as well as electric car line.” 

“That is a whopper as soon as we can 
get a few.dollars to rattle with,” said 
Hudson. “Will it keep fresh another 
month ?” 

“Anything will keep just now,” said 
Jones. “Money is not quite loose again 
since the panic. Just wait, here is the 
best yet. Just what we need and it fits 
right into the Bonanza. By the way, I 
take it for granted that you have control 
of this Bonanza Land Improvement Com- 
pany ?” 

“Of course,” said Hudson. “Mrs. Hud- 
son and I own two-thirds of the capital 
stock.” 

“And your charter provides for what?” 

“Almost anything, from owning and 
handling real-estate to running a balloon 
race. ‘The purpose clause is three typed 
pages long.” 

Jones stepped over to the typewriter, 
and after operating the machine with 
great dexterity for a few minutes, pushed 
the result over to Hudson, who read: 

Bonanza Park 
In the Redwoods! 
The Ideal Camping resort of the Won 
derful Sierras 
Opens June 1. 
Lots given away. Free— 

To all those who suggest 

names for the Avenues, Boulevards and 

Public Squares in Bonanza Park, the 

Bonanza Land Improvement Company 

will present one 25 by 125 foot lot for 

each name accepted. It costs you noth- 
ing to send in a suggestion. We do this 
to create interest 1n our magnificent new 
subdivision in the foothills. Water, fine 
roads, unexcelled f the ocean, 


free—free. 
acceptable 


view of 
proposed electric line and enough red- 
wood lumber on each lot to build a 
fine bungalow. 
Hudson read the outlined advertise- 

ment, and smiled approvingly at Jones. 
‘This is all very well,” he said, “but 

where is this Bonanza Park?’ 
“Oh, almost anywhere,” replied Jones, 
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with a sweep of his hand. “I can get 
vertical mountain land anywhere south 
of ’Frisco at a few dollars an acre. Sup- 
pose we agree to pay ten dollars an acre, 
cut each acre up into from twelve to four- 
teen lots, that means about 85 cents per 
lot to us. Eh?” 

“Yes, I follow.” 

“If we get a gross profit of seven or 
eight hundred per-cent, how would that 
strike you?” 

“You know 
dreaming.” 

“The outline surveying, stereotyped 
deeds, ‘literature’—no mail or newspaper 
advertising at all—will bring the cost per 
lot to about one dollar and fifty cents 
each. We get from six dollars and up, 
with the accent on the ‘up’ for each lot.” 

“Well, it listens good, Jones. Fire 
away. But to survey and get the map ac- 
cepted by the county supervisors takes 
time. I don’t see any money in it for a 
month. It is the old stunt of giving lots 
away for nothing and charging a certain 
price for the necessary papers, I sup- 
pose at 

“Precisely, Mr. Hudson. But the old 
trick will appear in a new and magnifi- 
cent plumage and they wont recognize 
it. You see, they get the lots because of 
their talent and good taste. We merely get 
a bale of circulars out, and before the ink 
on them is dry we will have suggestions 
galore. You prepare the printed matter, 
and long before it is ready I will pick a 
nice, suitable piece of virgin wilderness. 
The dollar influx starts at once. You can 
use up your old Bonanza stationery and 
you will only have to add four letters 
to your door: P-A-R-K. We accept all 
suggestions, of course, and give away as 
many lots as possible. Just a moment, 
please.” 

A whirring noise on the typewriter re- 
sulted in this: 


the answer. Go ahead 


We take pleasure in notifying you that 
your suggestion has been accepted by 
our board of directors and has met with 
the approval of our art committee. You 
are entitled to your choice of any unsold 
lot in Bonanza Park, in the Redwoods. 
Bring this card with you to our office 
within twenty-four hours and select your 
property from the map. The only stipu- 
lation we make is that you will not offer 
your lot for sale at less than One Hun- 
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dred and Fifty Dollars for a period of 
one year from date. 
Yours truly, 
Bonanza Land Improvement Co. 


\fter Hudson had perused and ap- 
roved of this “copy” for post cards to 
sent to all suggestors, Jones went on: 
‘We don’t know where Bonanza Park 
just but that does not matter. 
mply give contracts for deeds and col- 
ct in advance. They don’t look gift 
the mouth. Few people are 
ing to let go their hold on a fancy lot 
refusing to pay for the papers. We 
ll have to-get a skate notary with a big, 
seal, to work here for about eight 
per week.” 
And what 


ich case-r 


now. 


rses in 


amount do we collect in 
asked Hudson. 

‘All we can get,” replied Jones. 

“T am on. I know I should not ask so 
nany hopeless sounding questions, but 
here is nothing like knowing the plans 
f our business.” 

“Of course,” replied Jones, gravely. 
‘There is nothing like having a fixed 
business principle. I am a stickler for 
rinciple.” 

‘Hm, so I see. I guess we'd better go to 
lunch. I can hear Miss Layne out there 
now.” 

“T prefer lunching at home to-day. | 
promised Mrs. Jones I would. She gets 
peeved rather easily.” 

“The lunch is on me to-day,” smiled 
Hudson. 

“That’s 


_ 
different, 
“Tl am with you. I will leave you for an 


remarked Jones, 


hour.or so after lunch and at three 
o'clock I will be back here and let you 
know in what part of the world Bonanza 
Park is located.” 


Sunburned and attired in a khaki suit, 
Jones entered the busy-looking offices a 
few days later. Blue prints, maps, bids 
from cement, sewer and street-grading 
contractors, and other business like doc- 
uments were scattered conspicuously on 
a table in the other room. Logs of red- 
wood leaned against the walls of both 
rooms. A surveyor’s transit, without 
lenses, but business-like, stood on a 
sprawling tripod in the most prominent 
place. The word “Park” had_ been 
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freshly painted below the word “Bo- 
nanza’’ on the other door. Miss Layne 
had an assistant and the heliotrope por- 
tions of Mr. Hudson’s raiment had been 
exchanged for similar garments of deli- 
cate, pearl-gray tints. Jones walked pain- 
fully into the inner office and closed the 
door behind him. 

“Great Scott, what a place! But I 
finally got up there,” he said as he shook 
Hudson’s hand with his right and took 
three cigars with his left. ‘“‘ ‘Bonanza 
Park’ will be all right when the airships 
become more popular. We had to rest 
our horses twelve times on the way up 
and the last mile we climbed on all 
fours. There is not a level spot there, just 
gulches and ravines.”’ 

“Well, think of the view,” reminded 
Hudson. “Did you get any _ photo- 
graphs?” 

“Not there. The photo man refused to 
risk his life and his camera. But we took 
some fine pictures a couple of miles this 
side of our property. They will make the 
new prospectus look like a house afire. 
There are 380 acres, level measure, but 
I should judge it amounts to twenty 
times that much, surface measure. The 
best lot I could see is almost vertical and 
would require a house with about ten 
stories on one side and one story on the 
other. The only way any one can camp 
there is to use hooks. It is rustic all right, 
all right. My lunch-basket fell from 
‘Court House Square’ across ‘Washing- 
ton’ and ‘Roosevelt’ avenues and didn’t 
stop until it struck the proposed site of 
the Bonanza Water Works.” 

“You know a flat city is very monot- 
onous,” smiled Hudson. “How is the 
old farmer?” 

“He is a cold blooded citizen for your 
whiskers. He is as tickled to get seven 
dollars per acre as we are to sell it,” 
replied Jones. ““Why, he was going to let 
the land go for non-payment of taxes 
since a forest fite cleaned out every stick 
of timber.” 

“Well, business has been roaring while 
you were out exploring,” said Hudson, 
cheerfully. “Say, just gaze upon this. 
About seventy members of my wife's 
church suggested names, and would you 
believe me, they all won lots. They are 
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He whistied and called for ‘' Dearie’’ 
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ng like hot-cakes and we expect the 
le Sunday-school batch in to-mor- 
with find we wont 
streets enough on that map to go 
und, so I have added a clause in the 
vgestion agreement whereby we reserve 

e right to use accepted names in some 

our future enterprises.” 

“Certainly,”’ nodded Jones. “Of course 

- are only beginning. And, after all,” 

added, “I don’t know but what it is 

ll worth six or eight dollars to have 
spot you can feel is your own and throw 

your chest and call yourself a prop- 
rty owner.” 

\t this point the telephone rang. Hud- 
son answered and pushed the receiver 

ver to Jones, 

‘Mrs. Jones is coming up here,” Jones 
said with a queer gulp. “She wants to 
now why I didn’t go straight to the 

use after three days’ absence instead 

f coming up to the office. She says I 
lon’t love her any more and that Bo- 
inza Park is now my affinity. She is 
lown stairs in the drug-store.” 

Hudson rose quickly, and put on his 

at, dusted off his patent leathers and 
turned a brewery art calendar to the 
wall. 

\ few minutes later, Mrs. Jones en- 
tered and fell upon her husband, who 
eceived her dainty burden of one hun- 
lred and eighty pounds as a matter of 
fact while dodging two long hat pins. 
\fter an effusive and tearful greeting 
Mrs. Jones attempted to bestow an ex- 
pansive smile upon Mr. Hudson through 
a veil misty with tears. That gentleman, 
however, suddenly recalled an engage- 
ment with a man somewhere and, with 
a wink at Jones, left the office. Mrs. 
Jones now rapidly regained her com- 
posure, removed her hat and stared at her 
husband, who sat opposite her, with an 
expression of calm resignation. 

“Oh, Cliffy, Cliffy, Cliffy,” began the 
lady. ‘““How could you do it? Here I sit 
in a stuffy furnished flat and worry and 
worry while you go pic-nicking in that 
beautiful park.” 

“Ve-ry be-ootiful park,” echoed Jones 
with a smile which his wife did not appear 
to note. “But, dearie, it was no picnic. 
It was work. Look at my clothes, shoes 
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and hands. I should have come straight 
home, but preferred to wait until after 
dark. I will have to go through the alley 
even now.” 

“Is it lovely up there, Cliffy?” 

“Heavenly,” replied Jones with an 
elevated gaze. 

“You must take me along next time in 
an automobile. Call at the house for me 
with a big red machine and ‘honk’ hard 
so that all the neighbors will come to the 
windows.” 

“Well, I will as soon as the streets 
and boulevards of Bonanza Park are 
asphalted,” replied Jones as he walked 
around the desk and kissed his wife ten- 
derly. “Yes, dearie, it will be nice. We 
will take our lunch along.” 

“There is one thing, Cliffy, I want you 
to tell me,” said Mrs. Jones earnestly. 
“Do you believe this proposition is a 
good and square thing? You know I don’t 
want you to do anything wicked. Mr. 
Hudson is very loud in his attire and 
rather, hm—-sporty looking.” 

“Square? Why, dearie, how could it 
be otherwise ?” 

“But I saw in some printed matter 
which I found in your pockets that you 
value the lots at one hundred and fifty 
dollars each. Are they really worth it?” 

“Oh, several times as much,” replied 
Jones buoyantly. “Several times as much, 
and the corner lots especially. Those lots 
along Alfalfa Boulevard are cheap at 
seven hundred. Yes, indeed.” 

“Why don’t we get some for our- 
selves ?” 

Jones staggered mentally. 

“Well, you see, it wouldn’t be right 
for us to suggest names and get lots for 
the mere cost of the paper,” he explained. 
“We do that to outsiders only so that they 
will afterwards recommend the lots to 
others at from one hundred and fifty to 
seven hundred dollars each.” 

“What is the best price we can get 
them at ourselves?” asked Mrs. Jones. 
“You know, Mr. Hudson told me that 
you are making about one hundred and 
seventy-five dollars a day now.” 

“Ves, and will soon be making five 
hundred a day,” he replied. “I should 
say that one hundred dollars per lot 
would be a fair inside price. I would be 
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tickled to get a few at one hundred my- 
self.” 

“We will be rich some day, Cliffy.” 

“Say, by the way, dearie,” Jones made 
haste to interpolate, “I will be home 
early this afternoon and will bring you 
considerable cash. I want to keep it in 
the house instead of in the bank. I'll tell 
you why later. I know it’ll be quite safe 
with you. ” 

“Yes, Cliffy,” said Mrs. Jones, and 
bade her husband a clinging and tender 
good-by. 

When Hudson returned, shortly after- 
wards, he found Jones gloomily staring 
at his torn leggings and muddy boots. 

“Did you get rid of the madam?” his 
partner asked. 

“Yes, but say, Hudson, I had to boost 
this thing up to beat the band,” was 
Jones’ rejoinder. “I wouldn’t have a mo- 
ment’s peace at home if I let her in on 
the facts. She knows nothing about our 
financial aérial glides. She is one of those 
who read ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ ”’ 

“T gave her a strong talk when she was 
here the other day,” replied Hudson. 
‘She was a little worried, but went away 
a full-fledged, double-action, self-wind- 
ing, automatic booster for Bonanza Park. 
She’s safe.” 

“You told her I 
money ?” 

“So you have. A bunch of lots to that 
church crowd and about three hundred 
others brought in from all over. We aver- 
age seven-fifty per lot and after all ex- 
penses are paid, there is about fourteen 
hundred dollars for each of us, even now. 
That is going considerably.” 

Hudson removed a large roll of bills 
from his desk and divided it carefully. 

“Besides this, there is enough of a bal- 
ance in the bank for office expenses,” he 
explained. ‘Miss Layne has it all down 
to the penny. If I were you I’d always 
keep that money where I could get at it, 
quick.” 

“T just said as much to my wife,” re- 
plied Jones. “She'll keep it in the house.” 

“Certainly, but not in a tea-pot, behind 
the clock, or in the family Bible.” 

That night, all the way home, Jones 
pinched his inside vest pocket every few 
steps, only to feel, each time, a soft, re- 
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silient resistance which gave him thrills 
of unspeakable joy. He bought a box of 
fine cigars, and a yard-long ostrich plume 
for Mrs. Jones. She was singing in the 
kitchen when he arrived. He tip-toed 
through the flat into the bed-room and 
quietly put on his smoking jacket and 
slippers. Then he removed a huge safety 
pin from the top of his bulging vest 
pocket and proceeded to cover the bed 
spread, crazy-quilt fashion, with green 
and yellow money. It was chiefly in small 
bills and he had to use a part of the sofa. 
After surmounting the bed pillows with 
the plume, he whistled and called for 
“Dearie.” 

Pirouetting coyly from the kitchen, 
with an egg beater in one hand and a 
quantity of pie crust dough on the other, 
Mrs. Jones appeared. 

“How long have you been home, 
Cliffy?” she exclaimed. “Naughty, 
naughty, to sneak in like a little wee 
burg-lar.” 

Before Jones could reply her gaze fell 
upon the bed. She emitted one wild shriek 
and after revolving a few times,indulged 
in one of her special, but not perilous, 
swoons. 

“For goodness sake, Cliffy, is that all 
ours?’ she gasped as she came to with a 
treasury note sticking to her egg beater. 

“Hm, that’s only the start,” grinned 
Jones. “They are merely beginning to 
come, as yet.” 


Dressmakers, milliners and two auto- 
mobile agents called the next day. Mrs. 
Jones engaged a maid and went to a man- 
icurist for the first time in her life. 

In striped flannel trousers, a panama 
rakishly turned up in front and with his 
apologetic cough entirely cured, Jones 
came down to the office the following 
morning. He found an overflow meeting 
in the hall. A row of emergency chairs 
was placed on either side of the door, and 
the outer office was crowded with happy 
winners of lots. Miss Layne and a hired 
notary-public were busy drawing up con- 
tracts for deeds and a steady stream of 
money made Mr. Hudson appear at reg- 
ular intervals in the outer office to relieve 
a big tin cash box of its burden. 

Now and then a prosperous looking 
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in the hall she nearly fell over Will U. C. Jones 


fellow rushed in and demanded six or ten 
lots in a loud voice at a price of about 
three hundred dollars each. He would 
tear out pink checks from a big check- 
book, sign them with feverish eagerness, 
and rush out clutching the deeds. 
“Smoke from soft coal shall never mar 
the beauty of Bonanza Park,’ Hudson 
could be heard saying through the tran- 
som between the two rooms. “But the tre- 


mendous power developed by Bonanza 
Falls shall not go to waste. Electric light 
in every home and our own municipal 
power-plant.” 

Hudson was straightening out crum- 
pled paper money and making neat bun- 
dles of it when Jones appeared. 

“Who is the millionaire out there buy- 
ing blocks at a time?” whispered Jones. 

“He gets two dollars a day for plug- 
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ging,” explained 
Hudson. “He 
knows just about 
how often the 
crowd changes and 
pops up about ev- 
ery forty minutes 
and buys a block or 
two. He is reckless 
with money, I can 
tell you.” 

For quite a week 
the money con- 
tinued to pour in 
and the promoters 
began looking for 
more land to han- 
dle on the same 
basis. 

One evening 
when Jones re- 
turned to his home 
he found his wife 
conversing earnest- 
ly with a grave 
looking person at- 
tired in black, who 
clutched a faded 
umbrella with a dislocated rib, and, at 
intervals, applied a handkerchief to his 
small, pale nose. 

“Oh, Cliffy, dear, I want to introduce 
you to the Reverend Mr. Hodge, the pas- 
tor of our flock,” gushed Mrs. Jones in 
her special society voice. “It is a pity 
that you have not had time to join the 
church, Cliffy. I was just deploring the 
fact as you came in.” 

“More than glad to meet you, Mr. 
Hodge,” said Jones, shaking the clergy- 
man’s hand. “I will have more time from 


now on and mean to devote considerable 


of it to the church work, sure.” 

With expressions of deep satisfaction 
in this assurance and after relieving him- 
self of a trifle of small talk, the parson 
departed. 

“What’s he want?” demanded Jones 
as soon as the door closed. 

“He came to ask me confidentially 
about Bonanza Park and I told him it 
was the best investment on earth.” 

Jones put his arm around his wife and 
they skipped through the hall like two 
children and fell to their dinner with 


Alfalfa Boulevard is a mere air line” 


great enjoyment. 

The first cus- 
tomer at the office 
the next day was 
the Rev. Hodge. 
He placed twenty 
names of prophets 
and apostles before 
Mr. Hudson with 
$140 and without 
further palaver 
took twenty lots 
and left with a 
package of deeds. 

“T gave him Al- 
falfa Boulevard 
lots,’ chuckled 
Hudson. ‘That is 
the best neighbor- 
hood up there, eh, 
Jones?” 

“The worst,” an- 
swered Jones. “Al- 
falfa Boulevard is 
a mere air line be- 
tween two moun- 
tain peaks. It looks 
good on the map, 
though. I wonder what the preacher 
wants with twenty of ’em.” 

“They're fine for trading,” Hudson 
declared. 

“Isn't it funny that nobody wants to 
see the lots?” said Jones. 

“Not at all,” explained his partner. 
“We don’t have our grand opening until 
a month from now. I stall them off by 
saying that we would rather have them 
wait until our grand opening. It will 
cost them something to get there, but I 
tell them we will run a special excur- 
sion at the company’s expense on the 
opening day. A grocer took three lots 
from me for goods, the other day, and 
you'd better get some clothes from the 
Nine Nifty Tailors in this building. They 
grabbed off a few lots in trade for a 
clothing bill at one hundred dollars each. 
We are beginning to sell for cash now.” 

“But it’s really funny to see how they 
will pay big money for the lots when, in 
other cases, we give them away for noth- 
ing.” 

“You don’t quite follow the selling 
department’s methods,” said Hudson. 
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wr province is the management of the 
perty. Why, each winner is instructed 


he or she won the 


ceep it dark that 
perty for nothing and they can readily 
that if they ever want to dispose of 
r holdings, they will enhance the 
1e by cashing a receipt for $150 per 


‘You don’t mean to say that you give 
n dummy receipts ?” 
“Dummy?” cried Hudson, assuming 
offended. ‘““What do you take me 
r? You talk as if I were dishonest or 
ky. Why, my dear Jones, not at all. 
e receipts read ‘for value of $150 re- 
ved.’ We can value an aesthetic name 
inything we like, can’t we? Just look 
the suggestions of the Rev. Hodge. 
lere is Ezekiel Avenue, Jehosophat 
ilevard, Elijah Terrace and Jeremiah 
Square. I hose names ought to appeal to 

n the most conservative.” 

hey both laughed at that and smoked 

In happy contemplation of the bundles 

money which were lying on the table. 

Say,” began Hudson presently. “We 
retty nearly got tripped up on a funny 
ng yesterday. How did you get that 
ture of the road-making gang?” 

“T simply borrowed three Mexican lab- 
rers and a horse with a grading-scoop 

ra couple of hours, took them up into 

e woods and posed them before the cam- 

Chen I had them move a little further 
head and snapped them again. I re- 
eated this until I had them on the plate 
several times, every time getting them 
smaller. and smaller. Then I cut and 
pasted the pictures and finally made a 
ymposite which showed about one hun- 
ired men at work.” 

“Was there a little dog there 2?” 

“Why. come to think of it, there was. 
What about the dog ?” 

“Oh, nothing much, except that you 
took the same dog several times and his 
little, short tail sticks out at the same 
ingle all the way up the line. That came 
pretty near giving the whole snap away, 
but I noticed it in time and had the dog 
procession retouched out by a photog- 
rapher.”’ 

After a strenuous day of acting and 
looking the part of “manager of the 
properties,” Jones went home to dinner. 
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As he ascended the steps, he met the Rev. 
Hodge coming out of the building. He 
was struck by the parson’s hurry. 

“Good evening, Mr. Hodge,” said 
Jones. ‘““‘Wont you stay for dinner?” 

‘““Good—good evening,” stuttered the 
divine. “Yes, yes—why, no, I thank you. 
I have an urgent call from a—ahem— 
very ill parishioner. I am sorry, indeed, 
but I must be off.” 

“You are off, all right, all right,” 
thought Jones as the clergyman fairly 
ran down the street. Jones walked up- 
stairs instead of taking the elevator and 
found Mrs. Jones flustered and appar- 
ently very happy. 

“Oh, Cliffy,” she cried and clapped 
her hands, “I have good news for you. 
But I wont tell you until the day after 
to-morrow, your birthday.” 

“Has it anything to do with business ?” 

“Business ? Why, Cliffy, dear, I should 
say it has. But ask no more questions.” 

After dinner Mrs. Jones coyly settled 
on the parlor sofa with her husband. He 
tried to find out the little secret, but she 
was adamant. 

“To-morrow night my little husband 
will have to take dinner in a restaurant,” 
said Mrs. Jones suddenly. 

“Why, dearie?” 

‘““*Cause I have promised Mr. Hodge 
to go to the church picnic. We go early 
in the morning and will return about 
dark. You don’t mind, do you?” 

“Not at all.” 

“I have bought white suede slippers, 
a beautiful linen dress and a white para- 
sol and will look stunning. I wish you 
could go with us.” 

“You know, dearie, that I can’t get 
away from business very well,” replied 
Jones, and bit his lip. “Where are you 
going ?” 

“Now, isn’t that funny,” laughed his 
wife. “I didn’t ask. We are going to take 
the train quite a distance and then walk 
a little. We were going to the beach, but 
that has been changed.” 

The following day was a busy one and 
Hudson invited Jones to his house for 
dinner that evening. Hudson had taken 
a large furnished house when the busi- 
ness increased and had religiously kept 
Mrs. Hudson and Mrs. Jones apart. 
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“IT would have asked Mrs. Jones and 
yourself over to dinner many a time,” he 
said to Jones as they were smoking their 
after-dinner cigars on the veranda, “but 
you know that trouble would only result 
if those two women got together. I don’t 
know exactly what you have told your 
wife and you don’t know what [ have told 
mine.”’ 

“Sure,” assented Jones. “I think just 
the same way. Say, do you know this i$ a 
fine cigar ?”’ 

Hudson was about to reply when a 
newsboy ran past calling an extra. He 
bought one and glanced at the front 
page. Jones saw him turn pale and when 
Hudson burst into a hoarse laugh, Jones 
vlided across the veraigla and read over 
his partner’s shoulder : 

ACCIDENTS AND RIOT 

Sport Cuurcu PIcnic 
Rev. Hodge is mobbed by his congre- 
gation when they discover that Bonanza 

Park is a howling wilderness. 

Promoter's wife and several women 
and children are believed lost in the wild 
region advertised as an “ideal subdivi- 
sion in the redwoods.” A searching party 
from a near-by village is scouring the 
woods. With the intention of combining 
business with pleasure, some three hun 
dred members of the Rev. Hodge’s 
flock made their first, and avowedly 
their last, visit to Bonanza Park this 
morning. As nearly every participant in 
the excursion had either won or pur 
chased “lots” in the so-called Bonanza 

Park, the picnic, which was scheduled 

for the beach, was made to the would- 

be-paradise. 

The article went on, explaining how 
the picnickers traveled for hours by rail 
and finally walked, climbed, fell, slid, 
rolled, and even waded to get through 
the roadless jungle of dense under- 
growth. The much advertised boulevards 
were nowhere to be seen and, after losing 
their lunch-baskets, hymn-books, um- 
brellas and several hats, the members of 
the party realized that the beauty of 
Bonanza Park existed in the prospectus 
only. As the pastor of the church had 
spoken highly of the property and was 
known to have obtained a number of lots, 
despite his meager salary, confidence 
soon turned to suspicion; suspicion 
turned to indignation, and a hurricane of 
language, which had never before fallen 


on the ears of the devout members, poured 
from some of the male “investors.”” Some 
body began throwing stones. Others 
threw mud, and the preacher was last 
seen fleeing due south. A similar treat 
ment, the story declared, was accorded 
Mrs. Will U. C. Jones, wife of one of 
the promoters, and she had fled hyster 
ically into the jungle. 

At the time of going to press, a num 
ber of the picnickers were not yet ac- 
counted for. Iwo men fell across Alfalfa 
Boulevard and dislocated a_ shoulder 
blade and a collar bone respectively. 
Many who determined to find out if their 
“‘lots’’ were at least accessible, began to 
wander and at sunset were hopelessly be 
fuddled with anger and fear of never 
seeing the civilized world again. 

Here and there, the article ran on, the 
explorers ran against a stake or a freshly 
blazed line made through the brush for 
the preliminary survey of the outline of 
the tract. Several owners of “lots” had 
brought their highly colored deeds with 
them for the sake of locating their 
“property” by the descriptions of metes 
and bounds. Some of them tore the im- 
portant-looking documents to bits and 
scattered them to the winds and others 
would cram the papers into their pockets 
with clenched teeth and a determination 
to see said papers labeled “Exhibit 1” or 
some other number at the proceedings 
which they vowed to institute if they 
ever found their way back home again. 


Meantime, a lone woman was elbowing 
her way through the underbrush of Bon- 
anza Park. Bedraggled, and with her 
eyes red from weeping, she sank down 
on a moss-grown rock and wept some 
more. 

“Oh, Cliffy, Cliffy, Cliffy, what have 
you done?” she wailed. “Oh, me, oh me, 
oh my!” 

Staggering to her feet again, she wiped 
her eyes with a wet ball, which was her 
handkerchief and a remnant of the os- 
trich plume. 

It was nearly dark but she stumbled 
on and on until she came to a road. Along 
this she trudged and more by luck than 
otherwise, reached the railroad station at 
last and finally arrived at her apartments 
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ut midnight. In the hall she nearly 
Will U. C. Jones, was 
\iting impatiently, seated on two packed 


ll over who 
t-cases. 

‘Oh, Cliffy, Cliffy,”’ she began. 

“Cut it out,” he warned in a whisper. 
Let’s get away. The Hudsons have gone 

Chicago. We meet them there Mon- 
lay. Hurry, dearie. Get that money. I 
ave everything packed. I don’t know 
vhere you keep the money, but hurry. 
Get it.” ~ 

Mrs. Jones tiptoed into the apartment. 
She turned on the lights and cast a long, 
last glance at the prettily furnished quar- 

rs in which they had lived. Sobbing 
quietly, she returned 
to her husband with 
a large leather bag. 

“Now, how much «1 

is there?” he de- CSAF 
manded, 
did not an 
swer. Jones turned 
the bag upside down 
under the dim hall 
light. A few one- 
dollar bills and two 
large bundles of 
deeds to Bonanza 
Park lots fell out. 

“Where is the 
money?” roared 
Jones. “There is only 
about fifteen dollars 
here.” 

“Well, Cliffy, I 
was going to save 
the little surprise for 
you until your birth 
day,” sobbed his 
wife. “I guess I will 
tell you right now. I 
was going to show 
you what a clever 
business woman I 
am. You told me you 
would be tickled to 
get those lots at one 
hundred dollars 
each. So I bought all 
I could. When you 
met Mr. Hodge go- 
ing out of here last 
night, he had just 
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sold me his twenty lots at one hundred 
dollars each.” 

Without a word, Jones snatched up 
the suit-cases and almost ran to the rail- 
road station, Mrs. Jones close at his heels. 

He pushed a small roll of one-dollar 
bills through the ticket window. 

« “Say,” he said to the agent, “just give 
me two tickets for that money as far as 
it'll take us, will you?” 

Mrs. Jones lifted wet eyes to her hus- 
band’s strained countenance. 

“Cliffy,” she said, reproachfully, “you 
said you would be tickled.” 

“T am,” snorted Jones ; “I am—tickled 
to death.” 
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Give me two tickets for that money as far as it'll take us”’ 
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With frantic ejaculations he poured out the details 


The Price of Fidelity 


BY JOHN S. LOPEZ 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES E. CHAMBERS 


UCKED away in the personal strong- 

box of every man’s heart is a secret 
satisfaction in some one thing of which 
he is outwardly ashamed. With William 
Norris DeLancey it was his nickname. 
Friend and opponent alike called him 
“Square DeLancey;” and though he 
would have been the last to admit it, De- 
Lancey’s greatest pride, after the wife 
and children, lay in the appellation. For 
a man of DeLancey’s birth and breeding 
the thing was indubitably cheap and 
commonplace—plebeian as a name and 
even more so when made a source of 
pride as he often reproved himself. But 
facts are facts! Gone, faded, were the 
soaring ambitions of his youth—-gone 
most of the high ideals save those for 


which his nickname stood, but he had 
been “square ;’’ he had been loyal to his 
friends. And after all, to be implicitly 
trusted is no mean achievement to a man 
of DeLancey’s temperament. If the de- 
vious ways of politics had numbed him 
to tolerance of what others did, he Kept 
himself personally clean—and incident- 
ally he had kept himself poor. 

There was nothing heroic in the com- 
position of DeLancey, save perhaps to 
his little ones. Indeed, it is strongly to 
be doubted that Mrs. DeLancey cher- 
ished any such illusions. But if DeLan- 
cey was oversentimental for a man, im- 
practical, given a trifle too much to self- 
commiseration when things went awry, 
they were weaknesses which, paradoxi- 
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lly were his strength. You see his in- 
tenderness reached beyond himself, 
is extended to nearly everyone, and so 
is a trait easy to condone. To his 
nds and in fact to the worlé De- 
incey’s life was an open book—almost. 
here was one page folded and hidden 
m all eyes. This constituted DeLan- 
y’s cross. Singularly, it touched upon 
s greatest pride—his loyalty. 
In testing DeLancey, the Fates had 
nspired to take him with hands tied. 
{fe had noticed none of those baromet- 
il warnings that signal storms for 


e political appointee. Not that he was 


where these things affected 
ther men. He was simply blinded by 
verconfidence, too secure in the strength 
his record. Then, too, of late he had 
wen obsessed with a definite uneasiness 
en closer to his trusting heart. It had 
to do with his wife. 

\nd now he knew. Just the day before, 
Hoffman, the family doctor, had taken 
aside after the specialist left and 
him the truth. One of her lungs 
slightly affected. Hoffman had 
shown the sympathy of a real friend, 
for he had looked after the flock ever 
the little boy came, eleven years 
igo. There was no immediate cause for 
alarm, he had declared; and surely he 
would not allow DeLancey to be taken 
unawares. But Hoffman, though re- 
assuring and confident, did not 
matters. She must go away, not after a 
while but immediately. He had. put it 
plainly. Another winter in New York 
would allow the disease to clutch her 
beyond hope. 

DeLancey went to her almost in a 
state of exaltation. Forgotten, for the 
time being, was the fact that she was 
dangerously ill; it was minor to his hap- 
piness that she would get well. This 
dire certainty, with its bright lining, was 
immeasurably better than the gnawing 
unrest he had undergone while she 
seemed to be fading before his eyes. And 
the cheerful way in which he fussed about 
her and kissed her, exhilarated her like a 
draught of some potent elixir. He noticed 
it without understanding the real reason. 
She had suspected what was the trouble 
with her, although she had spared him 
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her fears. And she knew DeLancey! 
If he thought there was any danger of 
her dying, he couldn’t have concealed 
it. He was nothing but a big baby in 
such matters. Really, that evening, when 
they talked it over with hope looming 
so big, he was more cheerful than if there 
had never been cause for fear. 

It was not until the first glow was 
over that the problem of expense began 
to harass DeLancey. It was going to 
cost a great deal to send Nella to Cali- 
fornia, and then he had unselfishly pro- 
posed that little Nella go with her. It 
was a great sacrifice; he would be very 
lonesome. And how were the bills to be 
met? DeLancey hadn’t thought of that. 
In fact DeLancey never had wrestled 
with domestic finance. Nella always 
looked after such problems. But of 
course he couldn’t consult with her, now, 
and make her feel that she was a burden. 

He’d have to borrow, that’s all there 
was to it. Afterward he could economize 
and pay back without her ever knowing. 
The decision caused him great discomfort. 
Not but that he could easily get what he 
needed ; his mere word was good for any 
amount. That was one reward of hav- 
ing always been “square.” Then there 
was the “Big Fellow,’ who had often 
told him to come to him when he needed 
any help, in politics or out. But it: hurt 
DeLancey to have to borrow on his 
reputation. If he had security to offer 
it would be different. This way seemed 
like making capital of his fidelity— 
almost like pawning his independence. 

DeLancey was thinking of these things 
when he walked into his dingy De- 
partment—to be greeted by a surprise. 
His desk was open and there sat O’ Neil, 
his chief assistant, going through the 
private reports that had been for his 
eyes only during the years of his tenure. 
He did not have to demand an explana- 
tion. O’Neil handed him a letter. 

“From the Chief,” said he 
frigid nod. 

There was a pointed lack of his usual 
cordial greeting and it troubled DeLan- 
cey as much as it puzzled him. Then 
the Big Thought came to him. He had 
been pulling wires for the vacancy in 
the Department of Supplies, that 
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carried more and salary. And 
he, DeLancey, was the one appointed. 
By George! his fidelity was rewarded at 
the right time. ©’ Neil was envious; that 
was it. The sudden glow brought with 
it a feeling of sympathy for O'Neil. 

\nd therefore he repressed a smile, 
that might seem to be gloating, as he 
envelope. The communica- 
tion dazed him so that he did not com 
prehend until he had read and reread it. 
Then the room seemed to go round and 
he surreptitiously steadied himself 
against the desk. The chief demanded 
his resignation, to take effect forthwith. 
(here was no reason given. 

DeLancey achieved a tremulous smile. 
he eyes of the office were upon him. 
Some of the men were furtively exchang- 
As the har- 


pow er 


( pened thi 


ing glances at their desks. 


ried mind gropes it seizes that which if 
desires. ‘Those peculiar smiles—Ah! to 


be sure! The chaps in the Department 
were forever cutting up. Delancey 
laughed ingratiatingly. 

“Come now, O'Neil,” he 
leaning over the 
always joking.” 

He noticed that O'Neil drew away 
from the confidential attitude. Clearly 
he didn’t relish the whispering. His re- 
ply was unduly loud, as if he wished all 
in the Department to know that the sub- 
ject was not personal. 

“Joking?” he said crisply. ‘Perhaps 
the Chief is. We’re not. Better see the 
Chief.” His manner was distinctly an 
invitation to leave. 

Something was wrong then. A 
understanding, of course. Well, he’d have 
it over with! The Chief was very iras- 
cible. It was just his whimsical disposi- 
tion to discipline a subordinate by scar 
ing him. DeLancey took his way off with 
ssumed carelessness, running a gantlet 
of averted faces. He did not speak to any- 
one. The curious silence in the room 
warned him off in some indefinable way. 
He could feel the eyes burning upon his 
back after he had passed. He was hurt; 
he had always placed undue value on 
the opinion of his fellow men. In his 
humiliation, the pointed avoidance cut 
more deeply than the actual trouble. 
hey thought he was undone. They had 


whispered, 


desk, “you boys are 


mis- 
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taken their cue from O’Neil. It was 
their cheap way to curry favor. Well, 
he’d teach them a lesson. Not venom 
ously, understand. He’d just cease his 
old-time cordiality and helpfulness. ‘They 
had shown they couldn’t be trusted. 

As yet DeLancey was sanguine—as- 
sured that everything must come right. 
The Organization itself wouldn’t dare 
squeeze him out, even to make way for a 
political favorite, so long as the “Big 
Fellow” stood his friend. The Big Fel- 
low was the Boss of them all, and knew 
the true value of loyalty. It had put him 
where he was—the loyalty of his fol- 
lowers to him and his loyalty to them. 
It explained his friendship for DeLan- 
cey. But the latter’s assurance dissolved 
in the face of the greeting he received. 
he Chief was peculiarly restrained in 
manner. 

“There is no explanation, 
Lancey,”’ he said coldly, 

DeLancey only nédded. There came a 
sudden lump in his throat. It seemed 
like some bizarre nightmare. This man 
had been his friend. Bitter words swept 
to his lips, but pride forced them back. 
It seemed that the Chief’s next words 
came from a distance: 

“I’m sorry for your family, but—” 

It brought Delancey to a realization 
of what his dismissal meant. In the 
hackling of his emotions he had _ for- 
gotten the trouble at home. It surged up- 
on him now in a flood of despair that 
swept pride, restraint, anger, everything 
before it. Brokenly, with frantic ejacu- 
lations, he poured out the details of his 
plight. Not until he had exhausted him- 
self to repetitions did the Chief inter- 
rupt. He was affected; the blinking of 
his eves showed that. 

“You deserve it, DeLancey,” said he ; 
“but I’m sorry for the wife. You’ll find 
some way out; but I can’t keep you on. 
Orders from headquarters. Yeu can’t be 
trusted!’ They’ve got the goods on you.” 

It was a full half-minute before his 
meaning penetrated to DeLancey’s brain. 
It seemed so impossible that anyone 
should be saying this to him. Not to be 
trusted! He’d rather be ealled a thief. 
This then, was the reason the men in his 
department had acted as they did. In a 
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k it would be public gossip! In De- 
ncey’s mind the horror of it magnified 

fitanic proportions. The newspapers 
uld shuttle it back and forth. “They 
uld call him Judas. Decent men would 
id him like a leper. Of course, they'll 
| believe it. Didn’t this man, who knew 
m, believe it? They’d make a mockery 
his nickname, “Square DeLancey.” In 
me hidden corner of DeLancey’s soul 
iden anger flamed. He wouldn’t stand 

Chey might throw him out but they 
ouldn’t ruin him as well. By all that 
as holy, they’d have to prove up! 
here, McFarland,” he said 
nsely, springing to his feet, “by heaven, 
you're going to say something definite !” 
He shook his first menacingly. 

It was a changed DeLancey. There 
‘as:danger in this new being. The chief 


‘‘See 


read it in his eyes. 

“Very well,” he said, quietly. “You 
know very*well what I mean, but I'll 
repeat it, to convince you that we know. 
For a year someone has been giving out 
secrets. The last was yesterday when the 
papers published our plans for the as- 
phalt paving deal. It’s raised particular 

ades! We know that the reporters got 
the news at the enemy’s headquarters. 
Now, then, night before last you were at 
the Hotel Imperial with one of their 
leaders, I myself, as well as others, saw 
you slip him a note. Please don’t deny 
it !”” ; 

He was startled by a peal of laughter. 
DeLancey’s face was radiant. 

“Deny it?” he gurgled mirthfully— 
“deny it? Of course I don’t deny it. So 
that’s it, eh? Why, I’ll clean that up in 
twenty minutes !” 

He could have hugged the Chief in his 
elation. ‘There was nothing in that note 
about the deal. Did look queer, though, 
come to think! I was carrying that note 
for—but there, there—’” He acted bur- 
lesque caution. “I mustn’t begin to tell 
secrets. One of our own leaderssentmeon 
that errand. It was confidential. When I 
get his permission to explain, you'll apol- 
ogize and want to take me to lunch. And 
maybe I’ll forgive you and go. I'll be 
back in time for the invitation—in just 
one half-hour, mind you!” 

DeLancey hurried off to the City Hall 
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with his head in the skies. He was glor- 
iously exhilarated—drunk with delight. 
Why, Cronin would clear the whole 
thing up in a minute. It gave DeLancey 
delicious shudders to think how he would 
have felt had it been otherwise. He’d 
make them feel mighty cheap and mean 
for condemning him unheard after they 
had. known him ‘so long. -By George! 
there was enough satisfaction -in that. 
And they'd néver question his fidelity 
again, that was certain! 

There was” something in .Cronin’s 
manner-to indicate that he had been ex- 
pecting DeLancey. Not that ‘he seemed 
glad. But then Cronin had a big fight on 
in his district. He was worried—that was 
it—too préoccupied even to hear. De- 
Lancey ask that the conference be pri- 
vate. He called his secretary into the 
office. DeLancey didn’t care for himself ; 
but it was Cronin’s private business. He 
spoke of this, Qut the. leader’s careless 
shrug and hand-wave settled it. So much 
the better! Another would hear the-vin- 
dication and spread the news. 

Half-jocularly, touching on the hu- 
mor of the situation, DeLancey told his 
tale. At the moment it struck him as a 
comedy of errors. Cronin betrayed no 
surprise; and DeLancey wondered 
vaguely at this until the other inter- 
rupted : 

“T knew all about it, DeLancey,” said 
he. imperturbably. 

“Knew it!” gasped DeLancey, bewil- 
dered. “Then why didn’t: you explain at 
Headquartefs that it was your note and 
that you sent me?” 

Mr. Cronin: smiled” expansively. His 
show of amusement was very convinc- 
ingly done. He turned to his secretary : 

“What did I tell you, Harvey?” said 
he. Then he swung and fixed his light 
blue eyes sternly upon DeLancey. 

“So that’s the game?” he said, sorrow- 
fully. “Last night at Committee meeting, 
I said you’d try and shove it on someone. 
I didn’t think, though, that I’d be the 
goat. But I don’t take chances. I’m above 
board, I am. That’s why I brought a wit- 
ness in, so’s he can tell just what hap- 
pened. You know you're tellin’ an infer- 
nal lie!” 


It smote the soul of DeLancey and 
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m for a moment; but he 


numbed 
ould feel anger taking fire within him 
ind he was glad. Presently it would blaze 
forth. He hoped it would be 
enough to make him commit 
hey should not believe he had 
lowed this tamely. 

was forestalled. Cronin 
being a dissector of men’s emotions, dis 
cerned the mental process that was tak- 
ing place. He signalled Harvey and then 
from the room. It was a 
master-stroke to have the report go back 
as it stood. DeLancey, as usual, saw the 
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But in this he 


followed him 


move too late. 

(he corridor was far from dim, but 
DeLancey groped his way out, an abject, 
disillusioned creature. It had never come 
home to him just what it meant when 
others had suffered such treatment. He 
had dulled his conscience with sophistries 

told himself that politics knows no 
mercy ; that the victims would have done 
the same thing. He knew now that he had 
been a hypocrite—that he had salved his 
conscience because he believed such Ca- 
lamity far from himself. 

Near the door old ‘Timmons, the 
porter, stopped him. He, too, had drunk 
deep of ingratitude. They had thrown 
him this bone when he got too old to be 
useful in the ward. And DeLancey had 
been kind to him. 

“TI know what they’ve laid agin ye, Mr. 
DeLancey,” said he bitterly, “But it’s a 
rotten lie, an’ I know it! An’ if I was 
you, /’d get square. Go out an’ tell some 
things know ; 
blame, anyway 

DeLancey him off. He 
shocked. It hurt him that Timmons’ trust 
in him should be flawed by the belief that 
he would even consider such retribution. 

“You're not a good friend to suggest 
such a thing,” he said. “The Big Fellow 
trusts me. He’ll make it all right when he 
gets bac k.”” 

This was the hope that DeLancey was 
clinging to. All he thought about now was 
vindication. If the Boss showed his trust, 
none would dare question. He was out of 
town at the National Convention, but 
DeLancey could telegraph him the full 
storv. It wouldn’t do to let it gather 
headwav— 
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Uhree times DeLancey called at the 
telegraph office before they handed him 
the reply. His heart was fluttering as he 
tore open the yellow envelope. There it 
was: 
Have full report from headquarters 
It is not a matter for my interference 
McManus 

During. the rest of that afternoon 
idlers in Madison Square gazed curiously 
at the well-dressed, portly gentleman of 
middle age who sat on a bench and kept 
his eyes glued on the asphalt walk. His 
face was drawn, he was mumbling, and 
he seemed to be working out geometrical 
drawings with the enc of his stick. They 
could not guess that his hand was simply 
keeping pace with his brain—that he 
was trying to square the circle of his life. 

It was Nella’s death warrant, that’s 
what it was! And she would know ex 
actly what it meant. He could see her 
smile of resignation and hear her brave 
efforts to cheer him, though her heart 
would be sinking and those little trouble 
furrows would come between her eyes. 

Over and over it he went, searing his 
heart with the things he least wanted to 
recall. And all the while rebellion was 
growing. Why should he, who had been 
square with all men, suffer this? The 
same thought began to round out each 
chapter of his woes. They should be pun- 
ished! That suggestion of Timmons’ had 
been only human. Other men wouldn't 
scruple to do it. He had made a fetish of 
fidelity, to find it had clay feet. The 
price of fidelity was trust, and he hadn’t 
been trusted. What then? Well, if he 
wanted to, mind you, if he wanted to, he 
could pay them adequately. They hadn’t 
spared him. And there were things he 
could tell and prove would pull 
down the highest of them, even the Big 
Fellow. They had forgotten some of the 
deals and steals, but he hadn’t ! 

The thought of retribution became in- 
cessant. Finally the cane stopped mov- 
ing. His mind was focusing to a definite 
point. Toward evening he got up from 
the bench with a set look on his face. 
The decision had reached. His 
destination was far up town, but he set 
out to walk. He wanted to argue away 
that feeling of hesitancy 
Twice he paused before the entrance 
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of the fashionable apartment house in 
the upper eighties, and each time 
dragged himself away with miserable 


indecision. Those struggles at the corner 
to fortify himself he never forgot. He 
could not understand why what 
just should make him feel like a crimi- 
nal, Finally he forced himself back to 
the house and sent up his name to the 
Hon. Artemus G. Preston. 


Was 


Five thousand dollars is a lot of 
money to dangle suddenly within reach 
of a man in DeLancey’s plight. By all 
counts it should have come to him like 
a ray of hope; on the contrary it only 
served to rekindle his torturing uncer- 
tainties. 

DeLancey had gone to the Hon. Mr. 
Preston he knew him as a foe 
of the Organization—gone without a 
thought save the consuming desire for re- 
But the Hon. Mr. Preston, who 
once had ridden to Congress on a wave of 
political hysteria and ever after had 
fought and bought to climb higher, over- 
reached hintself in his hunger for poli- 
tical ammunition, 

[t could hardly be expected that Pres- 
ton would realize the actual motive in 
DeLancey’s visit ; his political dickering 
had never before included such a man. 
And so, all the while he was adding fuel 
to DeLancey’s passion, echoing his oaths 
of recrimination, and coaxing out frag- 
mentary revelations, he was figuring on 
the price he would have to pay. This 
settled, his sympathy became spectacu- 
lar. 

“We'll put them out of business, every 
cursed one of ’em,” he shouted enthusi- 
astically, slamming the heavy mission 
table until the lamp danced. “You get 
the dates and details in shape so that we 
can prove up, and there’s five thousand 
in cold cash for you!” 

It took the heat out of DeLancey like 
a sudden douse of ice water. He was 
bewildered, stunned, humiliated. Blood 
money! To him! The very offer de- 
graded him. Was this what his revenge 
would spell in the eyes of every decent 
man? And the horror of it, the thing 
that made him quail, was that the temp- 
tation of money began to fasten on him 
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venge. 
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stronger than indignation. If only he 
had the decency to strike down this man 
who insulted him; courage to denounce 
him and his own hands clean of 
the taint! If he could only be a man and 
throw the offer back in his teeth! But 
he could not—he dared not. He might 
be sorry when it late. In his 
mind’s eye loomed the money—in his 
mind’s ear echoed a hacking cough. 

It is not to be wondered at, that the 
Hon. Mr. Preston misinterpreted the 
struggle. that was reflected in DeLan- 
cey’s face. Remember that he was an 
expert appraiser of the price of men. 
He knew the offer had sunk home; 
this pretended hesitation was of course 
a bluff! If DeLancey wanted crocodile 
justification for doing dirty work, he 
should have it. Therefore Mr. Preston 
delivered a choice assortment of plati- 
tudes shaped to the case. At least it 
spared DeLancey the necessity of defi- 
nite statements. Also it spared Mr. Pres- 
ton the humiliating knowledge that his 
offer had served only to repel informa- 
tion that he could have had that night 
for nothing. 


wash 


was too 


For DeLancey’s lips were sealed by 
this new, bigger problem. He must have 
time to think; time to get his balance ; 
time to argue with his honor. Not that 
he deluded himself overmuch. He was 
like the man, who choosing between two 
alternatives, tosses a coin, knowing that 
in any event he will follow his inclina- 
tion. The odds were uneven. On one side 
was his everlasting shame. On the other 
side was Nella’s life. 

It was late evening when Delancey 
let himself quietly into the house, but 
the children were still at their books, 
under the big dining-room lamp. They 
fell upon him instanter, not boisterously 
as usual, because mother was _ very 
tired and had gone te bed. He was im- 
mensely relieved. He wasn’t ready to 
face Nella’s keen eyes just yet. But then 
the questions they plied him with! Why 
was he late; where had he been; why 
was he so pale and fidgety? It was the 
first‘time their prattle had ever annoyed 
him—the first time their caresses were 
unwelcome. It struck him as an ominous 
warning of the future. He wanted to be 
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“it's a telegram 


alone to think, but he could not bring 
himself to send them to bed. Perhaps 
it was that he shrank from cutting the 
last of the lines that held him to shore. 
And he masked his unrest with a 
wooden smile and lied to them as glibly 
as he might. Finally they wished to re- 
count the doings of the day and get 
Daddy to settle their arguments. 


SO 


Daddy 


715 


’ said Nella 


It was their nightly program, one of 
the bright, clean things of life that he 
looked forward to through the grime of 
each day. 

And so he could not deny little Nella 
when she climbed to the arm of his chair 
and twined her arms about his neck. She 
almost always got that place before Billy 
Junior, and many the loving spat it 
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caused. She was a guileful, persuasive 
little minx, quite different from the boy. 
He argued frankly; while she, with fem 
inine precocity, knew how to sway Daddy 
with kisses, and pecks, and pinches, and 


all manner of absurd caresses. Just now 


} 


holding tight so that Billy Junior could 
not pull her away. Her curls fell in a 
shower, covering DeLancey’s face; and 
he held her close to the position because 
the boy was tugging at her arm. He 
wanted her there so they could not see 
his eyes were blinking; and if his voice 
trembled or grew thick they would lay 
it to the curls. 

“Daddy, dear,” she said presently, 
“if Billy will stop pinching, there is 
something we'd like to know. Do stop, 
Billy! It’s quite important, Daddy; it’s 
this—of course I know I’m right, but—” 

“You aint,” interrupted Billy Junior. 
“It’s snitching anyways—unless Daddy 
says it’s right.” 

“Be quiet, Billy,” she said severely. “I 
started first ; I want to ask.” 

She favored DeLancey with a hug. 

“Daddy, dear, listen—if people prom- 
ise not to tell something and after- 
wards they really, really think they 
ought to tell, aren’t they allowed to tell? 
What are you shaking about, Daddy?” 

silly Junior spared him the answer. 

"Taint so,” declared he _ sturdily. 
“You wouldn’t do it, would you, Dad- 
dy?” 

“Silly!” she interrupted with a with- 
ering glance. “Don’t be perfectly ridicu- 
lous, Billy. Daddy’s different !” 

“Why?” said DeLancey through the 
curls, “Why am I different?” He held 
her desperately. 

“Tust because!” she answered pre- 
cisely. “We know something, don’t we, 
Billy? Mother and you don’t think we 
know; but last summer at the country 
we heard some men talking about 
‘Square DeLancey’ and after a while we 


she had her cool face glued against his, 
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knew it was you.” 
sut suppose I did tell?’ DeLancey 
was making an appeal. 

She sniffed. “Why I just wouldn’t be 
lieve it. not even—not even if mother 
—but then mother wouldn’t tell such a 
lie. This is about mother, Daddy.” 


‘‘About mother!” he shouted in sud- 
den panic. He drew his head from the 
tangle of curls and looked at them wildly. 
“Tell me immediately !” 

“She fainted to-day, Daddy,” said 
little Nella timidly; “but she made us 
promise not to tell. Oh, Daddy, dear,” 
she sobbed in sudden fright, “have we 
done wrong? Why is your face all work- 
ing that way?” 

“It was the curls tickling me,” he said 
gruffly; and then he sent them to bed 
wondering what they had done. 


DeLancey was pacing the sitting room 
when daylight came. Scattered over the 
table were dusty diaries and bundles 
of old memoranda intelligible only to 
him. The top leaf of a scratch-tablet 
showed a few lines of dates and figures 
and accompanying notes. And each of 
these fresh entries marked a struggle 
that DeLancey had fought—just as he 
was doing now—before he could go on 
with the work. And so he did not hear 
the repeated ringing of the clanging 
doorbell}. 

Presently little Nella and Billy Jun- 
ior, both in their nighties, tiptoed ihto 
the room. “It’s a .telegram, Daddy,” 
said Nella. “We ran down so mother 
wouldn’t be woke up.” 

He tore the envelope mechanically 
and read the message. Then they saw 
him sway toward the mantel and bury 
his face on his folded arms. His body 
shook with unrestrained sobs. The child- 
ren began to wail. 

“What is it, Daddy?” sobbed Nella, 
clinging to his shoulder, “Has something 
dreadful happened ?” 

He turned and gathered them both in 
his arms. 

“No, no,” he muttered with shame 
and hope in his voice; “I’m crying be- 
cause something dreadful almost hap- 
pened!” 

He reached over and began to tear 
the scattered memoranda into fragments. 
The telegram was from the Big Fellow. 
Part of it read: 

Secretary answered telegram own re- 
sponsibility. Have fired him. Your word 
enough. Trust you implicitly 

McManus. 





The Plummet 


BY GORDON THAYER 


HE August sun, haze-bound and 

ruddy behind the looming bunkers, 
had called them to their task; and the 
noon whistles, sounding faintly above the 
hammering beat of their pulses, found 
them getting down toward the skin of 
her. 

From the dingy deck of the collier, 
warping in the grip of her hawsers, thin, 
quivering waves of heat beat fiercely up- 
ward ; and as the clash of scoops, and the 
clanking rise and fall of iron tubs ceased 
in the murky hell of the hatches, there 
staggered out into the glare of the open 
a handful of men—gigantic, grimy, ter- 
rible. For a moment they clung, gasping, 
to masts and stanchions, shielding raw 
eyes with upflung arms, along whose 
knotted muscles the sweat ran in black 


rivulets that splashed upon the planking 
at their feet. 
Once ashore, they were too spent for 


speech: only curses fell from their 
cracked lips as ‘they lurched in couples 
along the stretch of wharf which lay 
between them and the crowded eating- 
dives; there, beastlike, they flung them- 
selves upon the reeking dishes and beast- 
like, snarled with narrowed eyes above 
their food. Later, with the sting of the 
water-side whiskey in their vitals, they 
cursed more fluently—cursed the sun that 
broiled them, the foreman who handled 
them, the coal which choked them, the 
man who mined it, the ship that brought 
it, and all colliers, past or future, in 
which straining backs and cracking mus- 
cles fought against the inertia of swart 
tons. 

“They an’ their likes th’ world over, 
dom thim!” panted “York’’ Learoyd, as 
the saloon doors swung to behind him 
and his Irish mate. ‘‘’Tis nobbut hell for 
us here! Nobbut hell!” 

He was still dripping with the undried 
sweat of the morning that had streaked 
his face in grotesque furrows and caked 


the coal-dust on hairy arms and breast. 

“Aw, the matter wid ye?” 
growled “Bat” Clancy uneasily. ‘“Ye’ve 
food in ye, back av the dhrink, ye fool. 
Buck up, now, an’ pull yersilf togither 
— Aw, ye would, would ye?” He flung 
out his free arm and caught the other 
round the body as Learoyd staggered and 
lurched suddenly sideways. ‘Wot the 
blazes is the matter wid ye?’’ he repeated, 
dragging him toward the narrow line of 
shade that edged a pile of newly-landed 
lumber. “Lie down a bit where the sun 
can’t find ye. "Tis wather ye’re nadin’, 
I’m thinkin’, an’ that by the bucketful.” 

Learoyd dropped to the ground with a 
groan, and throwing both arms above 
his head, as he lay at full length on his 
back, stared with blood-shot eyes up into 
the cloudless blue of the mid-day sky. 
“Let be,” he said hoarsely. “‘Howd your 
talk, an’ let be.” 

“Take ut yer own way, thin,” answered 
Clancy, tenderly lowering the bag of 
beer bottles he carried and squatting 
down in the tail of the shadow. “I’ve a 
civil pipe between me teeth that ’ud 
shame yer tongue.” 

“T telled you, let be,” repeated the 
other under his breath. “Happen ’tis not 
th’ whiskey, nor yet th’ heat that’s broke 
me: ’tis someut that’s cuttin’ deeper nor 
they.” 

The activities on the river which they 
could not see because of the sheltering 
lumber, drifted in to them as sounds on 
a fitful breeze: the shrill signals of puff- 
ing tugs, threading their way with un- 
gainly tows through the crowded traffic ; 
the soft lapping of tepid waves about 
the weed-grown piles; the flaring rag- 
time from passing excursion boats, bound 
down the harbor; the high-pitched cries 
of wheeling, gray-winged gulls. Under 
the fierce heat that beat upon it, the half- 
dried resin in the pine boards at their 
side oozed and simmered in the tawny 
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knot-holes, its pungent reek filling the 
air with the odor of distant 
stretching cool and still along their shelv- 
ing hill slopes. 

At last Learoyd raised himself on one 
elbow, and turning, drew in a deep breath 
that was half a sob. “D’ you mark th’ 
smell o’t?” he questioned, hesitatingly. 

“Ay,” answered Clancy, between short 
puffs. ‘’Tis the wan clane smell a man 
‘ud ever be matin’ in these parts.” 

“T’ve niver thowt o’t since I were a 
laad,” went on the other slowly. “They 
were jist sich a pile on th’ dock whin | 
hid waitin’ my chaance to creep aboard 
th’ ship: it fair choked me it were that 
strong. I come over a stow’way,” he 
added after a moment’s pause. “They'd 
telled me I’d find th’ streets here paved 
wi’ goold.” 

The Irishman withdrew his pipe and 
spat viciously. “Liars!” he growled. 


forests 


“Ay,” echoed the Yorkshireman dully, 
“liars!” He pulled himself up into a sit- 
ting posture, and folding his arms above 


his raised knees rested his chin upon 
them. “I’ve been back all the day in the 
times whin [ were a laad,” he said won- 
deringly. “I’ve been thinkin’ about th’ 
awd country, an’ the feel o’ th’ air. 
Clancy—” He raised his head abruptly 
and the muscles of his throat began to 
work. “D’ you mind my woman, Annie?” 

The other stared at him with suspended 
pipe. “I’ve not seen her in years,” he 
answered, glancing away. 

“But you mind her, an’ how she looked 
as a laass?” 

“Ay,” replied his mate softly, “I'll 
not be forgettin’ her soon.” 

Learoyd dropped his chin again upon 
his knees and his eyes narrowed. “She 
give me a child last night—her first,” he 
said, under his breath. 

“Ts she livin’ ?”’ queried the listener. 

“I’m thinkin’ there’s nowt can kill 
a woman—aafter laast night,” said the 
Englishman hoarsely. “‘Tin hours i’ hell, 
it were! Tin hours she fought for him 
and me.” 

“Tis a boy, thin?” 

“Ay,” echoed Learoyd. “’Tis a laad.” 

“I mind her well in the owld days,” 
Clancy said after a little. “She'd always 
the red in her cheeks thin.” 
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‘“‘She’d match the dead now,” the other 
shuddered. “She’s whiter nor they, an’ 
as still.” 

“An’ she’d a bit of a laugh on her 
tongue for all she’d be meetin’.”’ 

“She’s had nowt to laugh at this mony 
a month since took up wi’ me,” 
groaned Learoyd. 

“That’s like enough,” said Clancy. 
‘Praise be I’ve no honest woman’s eyes, 
nor yet no childer’s, to face me down in 
the torment I’m earnin’ here.” 

The Yorkshireman raised his head de- 
fiantly. ‘I’ve strook her time an’ again,” 
he challenged. 

“I’m not doubtin’ it,”’ 
mate dryly. 

“She'd the marks on her last night, 
whiles she fought it oot. ‘What’s they?’ 
says the Doctor. ‘You’re knowin’ well,’ 
I answers. ‘D’you call yo’sen a maan, you 
brute?” he says to me. ‘I’ll take ony 
names you're givin’ me,’ I says. An’ him 
a little maan,” added Learoyd wonder- 
ingly. “I could break him in two wi’ 
a finger o’ mine.” 

“Ye’ll be makin’ your marks on her 
ag’in,’ commented Clancy, knocking the 
ashes from his pipe. 

“Yon’s a lie! I’ll niver raise hond on 
either o’ they.” 

“Aw, yer sober now; wait till the 
whiskey’s once in ye.” And as the fleering 
shriek of a passing tug cut through the 
[rishman’s words, Learoyd’s eyes fell and 
his head again sank down upon his 
knees. 

It was Clancy’s voice that after a while 
broke the silence. “Is he a sthrong one?” 
he asked. “D’ye think he’ll be fit for 
the bunkers by and by?” 

“Dom thim! They’ll niver git him!” 
the Yorkshireman cried with sudden pas- 
sion, raising a haggard face distorted 
with the stress of unaccustomed feeling. 
“That’s what’s been cuttin’ me all th’ 
day. He maun hev his chaance, mate. 
The laad maun hev his chaance.” 

“An’ who'll give ut him?” asked 
Clancy tensely. “Don’t I know how ut 
wid thim here? ’Tis black work 
bringin’ a child to the light—black work. 
Chawnce? What chawnce has the likes 
of us? Ye’ll feed him, an’ maybe school 
him, till the sthreets gits their howld on 
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him; an’ thin ye’ll niver lay hands on 
him again this side of Judgment. Holy 
Saints! Don’t I know? Daytimes he'll be 
loafin’ an’ rushin’ the growler an’ shoot- 
in’ craps; and night-times, if he’s big 
an’ husky, he'll be around wid the gang 
till he’s bad from crown to boot-sthraps. 
There’s no chawnce for the likes of him 
on the pavemints ; ye can only grow clane 
wid the sod undher yer feet an’ the sky 
for yer roof.” He turned and laid his 
hand on the other’s shoulder. “Git thim 
out of here,” he said, with a catch in his 
“*Tis no matther where ut is, so 
ye give him his chawnce away from the 
sthreets.”’ 

Learoyd stirred uneasily at the touch, 
and raised vague eyes to the eager ones 
bent upon him. “I’m not knawin’ nowt,” 
he answered, passing an unsteady hand 
over his forehead. “I were back all the 
day in the awd country. They’s moun- 
tains there high as iver a cloud can reach. 
hey wears their bunnits like awd wim- 
men, the hills do; an’ the rain, an’ the 
snaw sweeps down the slopes. He’d hev 
his chaance there, the laad would. I were 
clean, mysel’, once, till I rinned away. I’m 
mindin’ the day I started. They were a 
laass stood by the road an’ laughed to see 
me creepin’ through the hedgerow— 
What’s that ?”’ he broke off with a startled 
look, as the Irishman sprang to his feet. 

“*Tis our chawnce,” said Clancy 
grimly, knocking the ashes from his pipe 
and grinding them under his heel. ‘““Come 
on an’ sthop stharin’, ye fool,” he added, 
as he picked up the bag of bottles and 
turned away. “Did ye niver hear whistles 
before to-day, man? The hour’s up.” 


voice. 


They were getting down toward the 
skin of her; the rhythmic clash of their 
scoops and the clanking rise and fall of 
the iron tubs came from a yawning hold, 
foul with the reek of gas and sifting coal- 
dust. Black to the rim of their blood- 
shot eyes, breathing in deep, regular 
gasps which filled their throats and lungs 
with the choking haze, streaming with 
sweat that half blinded them and 
dripped from their clothing to the swart 
lumps over which they toiled, the sway- 
ing circle of coal-heavers spread and 
widened as their shovels tore at the walls 
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of the murky pit. There was no cursing 
now, only the sullen endurance of the 
human brute giving his last ounce of 
strength to the merciless task of the hour. 
Grim, silent, unflinching, their broad 
backs bent and their bodies swung in me- 
chanical unison; the foreman’s whistle, 
half heard above the infernal din, cut 
the air like a vicious lash and drove them 
on to fresh exertion. 

As the last tub rose creaking to the 
conveyor, Learoyd stumbled blindly up 
the ladder to the deck; there, dashing 
the sweat from his eyes, he stood swaying 
unsteadily for an instant before he flung 
himself over the railing to the dock. 
Shouldering his way through the crowd 
which gave like water before him, he 
dropped to his knees beside a canvas- 
covered stretcher and clutching the sleeve 
of the young ambulance-surgeon who 
stood at its head, raised his eyes in dumb 
appeal to the other’s face. 

“It’s all right,” the doctor nodded re- 
assuringly. “You can’t kill a man like 
that. He’s cast-iron and double-riveted, 
where most of us are only lath and plas- 
ter. Hold on!” he cried, as the York- 
shireman’s shoulders began to heave 
convulsively. “Stop that, you fool, and 
pull yourself together! It’s nothing but 
an ugly cut on his head, man. He’ll be up 
and about in a week, and husky as you 
are before the month’s out.” 

“He were my mate,” Learoyd gasped 
hoarsely, the words tearing their way 
like sobs. “He done it for me an’ 
the !aad ; and maybe he’ll niver knaw I’m 
understandin’. I were oot i’ the hatch for 
a mouthful o’ air, an’ I doant hear nowt 
for the roarin’ i’ my ears; but he were 
lookin’ oop, an’ he seed the loomp a-fall- 
in’, an’ he swings me clear, an’ takes the 
blow hissen. “They’ve nobbut you,’ he 
says. ‘Gi’ him his chance.’ An’ thin” he 
turns roun’ dizzy-like an’ I feels the 
blood warm on my hands; an’ he drops 
at my feet like the dead; an’ lies there 
an’ niver stirs.” 

“All right,” said the doctor, with a 
nod to the orderly. “I'll try to tell him 
what you’ve said. Ready? Then steady 
now; and you men there—fall back and 
clear the way!” 

As the stretcher and its inert burden 
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rose with practised ease between the two, 
the coal-heaver again caught at the sur- 
geon’s sleeve with unsteady fingers, while 
the muscles of his throat began to work 
convulsively. 
“You'll till him 


I’m knawin’ why he 
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done it?” he pleaded hurriedly. “Till 
him I knaw ’twas along o’ they. Till him 
the bunkers ‘ll niver git my laad from 
me now,” he added, staggering to his 
feet. “I'll fight my way through hell to 


gi’ him his chaance! 


e man before 
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Rides Alone,"’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. M. BRETT 


HANWNING is second vice-president 
of a great manufacturing company, 
whose chief product is “burglar-proof 
This is but of Channing’s 
several commercial interests, but it hap- 
pens to be significant in the light of a 
certain summer-night’s adventure. Chan- 
ning is a very wealthy, but interesting 
bachelor of thirty-three, widely traveled, 
and a profound student both of books and 
men. The latter, especially men in the 
lower layers of society, fascinate him. 
Channing was enjoying a brief smoke 
at the entrance of a New York theatre, 
between the second and third acts of a 
more or less absorbing play, when a 
young man moved jerkily past him un- 


safes.” one 


der the lights. The stranger was short, 
shabby, young, but physically decayed. 
He glanced up at Channing and halted. 
The look in his very black eyes seemed to 
say: “I’ll take one more chance on this, 
here. If Ae turns me down—it’s the bulls 
for me.” What he really said was: “I 
need drinks and eats and smokes. I’ve 
spotted you to fix me up. Will you do it ?” 

Channing had seen the man before. 
Moreover, the way the little chap talked 
broke rather forcibly on his mind. A very 
dear and wise lady, awaiting his return 
within the theatre, had given him ten 
minutes’ dispensation, which was about 
used up, but he took a further chance on 
her excellent good-nature, and led the 
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needy one to a place of food and drink. 
Here Channing would have left him for 
good and all, had not the study of the 
type challenged; moreover, he remem- 
bered, with a start, where he had seen the 
young man before. It was in the safe- 
works, months A foreman had 
pointed this man out as an erratic but ex- 
pert mechanic who would be altogether 
unsafe at large, if he took the notion to 
use his powers to prey. Channing con- 
cluded that his present companion had 
been trying his luck among “The 
Wolves.” 

“I’m returning to the theatre now,” he 
said, ‘and I’ve got a little appointment 
afterward, but I’ll be back at twelve- 
thirty.” 

The tired, hunted eyes darted up to his. 

“You've put me all to the good,” the 
man said, nervously. “I’ll be here if you 
want to use me—”’ 

“T wasn’t thinking of that,’’ Channing 
remarked, “though it isn’t out of the 
question. My idea was to talk it over.”’ 

The little chap was skeptical, against 
his own inclinations. 

“Say, I’d like to get even,” he jerked. 

This was disappointing. Channing 
turned away. 

“Wait a minute, Mister!” the other 
called, in a quick, low tone. “I’m not the 
whinin’ gratitude kind—” 

“T was a little curious to see how you’d 
look after—say a Turkish-bath, a long 
sleep, and a new outfit ?” 

“T haven’t got the heart to keep you 
in misery, waitin’.” 

Channing laughingly promised to be 
back. He stood at the head of the aisle 
until the third act was over, then joined 
the lady. She was amused when he ex- 
plained that he had taken the liberty of 
extra time to feed a man who had been 
neglecting the formality. In the next two 
hours or more, he put the episode out of 
mind. In fact, he had to hurry his chauf- 
feur to reach the buffet on time. 

He would have gambled that the little 
man was not there, but he would have 
lost. A shave and the stimulus of food 
and drink had ironed out some of the 
crookedness of the face. Indeed, the fea- 
tures had been good originally, but hur- 
riedly hardened in boyhood. 
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Channing’s method of ingratiating 
himself was artless but effective. An 
hour’s talk with table and glasses between 
them put Jimmy Tile at ease. The closest 
friends of the former—even those who 
had called Channing outlandish, for cer- 
tain of his impulses—would have been 
astonished indeed at the conversation. 
From where the two sat at a table, a large 
safe was partly visible in the little office 
in front of the bar. This heavy iron affair 
had brought the subject to a proper focus. 

Jimmy had finally granted that though 
it was a big brute, he believed he could 
work it with the “plunge and squeeze.” 
He freely acknowledged, however, that 
he was privileged to consort with a gent, 
compared to whom in matters of cracks- 
manship, he himself was a bunglin,; muf- 
fer. This appealed to Channing as in- 
tensely interesting, especially when he 
considered what the manager of the safe- 
plant had told him of his present com- 
panion. 

This third party was discussed at 
length. He was known as “Slim, the 
Sure-thing Wad.” Jimmy, who now 
frankly confessed himself on the inside, 
declared that Slim’s peer did not exist in 
yeggmen circles of the metropolis. “And 
I know a little about box-breaking my- 
self,” he added. “I helped build ’em 
once.” 

“And to think I at first took you for a 
second-story man!” Channing laughed in 
apology. 

Jimmy became actually irritated at 
this, much to the other’s inward pleasure. 
He had heard that the social strata of the 
underworld were clearly defined. Chan- 
ning managed to convey by suggestion 
and innuendo that his own standing in 
society was at least shady. 

Jimmy was allowed to guess a great 
deal. Channing insidiously fostered in 
Jimmy’s mind the conception that his 
benefactor, while hardly a professional 
safe-breaker, was a mighty successful 
operator of some kind—possibly a social 
highwayman, a talented penman, or one 
whose pet dissipation was the frequenting 
of jewel-rooms. 

“But how did you happen to spot me?” 
Jimmy asked suddenly. 

“From your talk mostly,’ 
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replied. ‘The fact is, I was looking for a 
man like you. I can use this ‘Slim,’ too, 
if he’s what you say. I’ve got a case on 
that I can’t handle alone—that’s the 
point.” 

Jimmy considered for a moment. The 
fear in his mind was obvious to the other 
—the possibility of a trap in which to 
catch “Slim” as well as himself. He wrig- 
gled and remarked: 

“This here Slim aint got no morbid 
dislike about killing a man—when he’s 
cornered.” 

“The job I’m planning is compara- 
tively safe,” Channing said, blandly. 

“That aint the point. I’m ready to take 
a chance on you, myself, but if I worked 
Slim in—and you sprung the bulls on us 
—why, Slim wouldn’t start shootin’ up 
the bulls. It would be the drills for us— 
you, me—ws!/ Slim’s sick, broke. He’s 
ready to work, but he’s made up his mind 
to die outside—” 

“We wont argue the point,” Channing 
said briefly, signaling the waiter for his 
check. “I don’t want you or Slim—save 
for a night. I know where there’s twenty 
or thirty hundred for two hours’ work. 
I’ll take you to it and cut it in three 
parts. But there’s no use discussing it at 
all—if you’re afraid of me.” 

Jimmy did not speak until the waiter 
had come and gone; then he said briefly : 

“I’m for you. I'll take the chance. 
When do you want us?” 

Channing glanced at his watch. “It’s 
one-fifteen,” he remarked. “I’ll drive up 
in front of this place in exactly twenty- 
four hours. I'll be alone, in the motor-car 
I came in to-night. If Slim is the crack 
you say—bring him and his bag.” 

“Slim’s peculiar, but I think he'll 
come. If he don’t, I'll be here, anyway, 
to tell you why.” 

“All right, but we need three—and, by 
the way, Jimmy, here’s for the clean-up 
and the sleep.” 

A small roll changed hands and they 
parted. 


Now, there never had been a time in 
the life of Channing when he showed 
anything under crucial test but the pure 
red of physical courage. When, however, 
he found on the following night that 
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Jimmy had made good with Slim, to the 
minute, and perceived Slim himself in 
the background, a tall, attenuated man, 
lividly pale and vividly bad of counte- 
nance ; when he saw the change in Jimmy 
himself, now decently dressed, light- 
footed—and observed the intent, furtive 
face of him—the sincere criminality of 
the whole proceeding rather “grogged” 
the promoter. 

Channing heard the soft clink of tools 
muffled in leather, as the bag was placed 
in the rear of the car, The tall, pale crook 
stepped in, coughing occasionally, but 
speaking no word. Jimmy leaped to the 
seat beside Channing. The work at hand 
had brought the little chap to himself, 
indeed. He felt the equal of anybody on 
earth—and produced a flask as they rode. 
Slim in the seat behind surlily refused re- 
freshment. Out Seventh avenue to the 
Park, and straight through to 110th 
Street, Channing drove swiftly, then west 
a couple of squares, drawing up before a 
stone bungalow, one of the very few in- 
dividual residences in a most delightful 
locality. 

“You're sure 
Jimmy whispered. 

“Ves. I was with him to-night. He’s a 
bachelor, a queer devil—sleeps down- 
town—going to bring a bride here in a 
week or so.” 

“And the safe’s in the library ?” 

“Yes. The front hall leads straight to 


” 


the duffer’s away?” 


it. 

Here Slim woke, and addressed Chan- 
ning: “You stay out here in the machine 
and ‘honk’—not for anybody passing, but 
if any bull should hear the racket and 
follow in.” 

“Not so, 


Channing replied, 
burning with certain indescribable sensa- 


friend,” 
tions. ‘““That’s not my pursuit of happi- 
ness at all. I’m here to see the safe 
cracked. That’s the part I can’t do my- 
self. I play the game from the inside or 
not at all.” 

Slim coughed and snarled: “You do as 
we say. We’re only toleratin’ you—you 
amateur! You sit in the machine—that’s 
your game. I don’t set out to make a mess 
of no job—not me—not ‘Sure-thing 
Wad!’ I’ve served less time for more 
work, young feller, than any man alive.” 












“To hell with you,” 
Channing said, genial- 
ly. “You’re so strong 
and fresh, I’ll just bet 3 
you I can get into that 
front-door quicker than 
you can.” 

“You're on,” was 
the quiet reply. 

“And Jimmy, here, 
does the waiting-chauf- 
feur stuff ?”’ 

“That depends ons 
the door-gamble,” said 
Slim. 

“But I don’t know 
how to run the ma- 
chine,” Jimmy -ob- 
jected. 

“All the _ better,” 
Channing replied, with 
a chuckle. “You're not 
apt to get away alone.” 

The two cautiously 
entered the vestibule. 
Slim darted a ray upon 
the lock. “She’s a 
fiend,” he muttered, ‘a sat a safe was 
brand-new fiend. It'll partly visible 
take me five minvtes 
with tools. There aint 
no keys for her—but 
one.” 

“I guess you don’t 
know the latest in 
keys for this kind,’’ Channing said, with 
sarcasm. “This is my particular depart- 
ment. I’ve got three or four keys to try. 
Why, you must have heard, Slim, that 
lock-makers are always just a little be- 
hind the breakers. Shall I try?” 

“Sure.” 

Channing smiled, swiftly experiment- 
ing with an assortment. Sixty seconds 
passed—sixty more—when he finally hit 
the tumblers exactly. 

“Good,” Slim condescended. “Now 
come in and watch some heavy work done 
light.” 

“That’s just it. This is nuts for an— 
amateur.” 

Brushing past the thin crook in the 
dark hall, Channing felt the butt of a 
big gun against the hip of the former. 
The incident made him consider the lit- 
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From where the two 


tle word, Care, in the operations which 
followed. . 

Said operations were intensely in- 
teresting. 

Curtains and portiéres were most ex- 
actly drawn in the library before light 
was allowed. Then began certain low- 
muttered grumblings as obstacles were 
encountered—technicalities of Slim’s pe- 
culiar trade. 

“Laminated plates—she’s a five-ply, 
sure as hell! But I’ll gamble on my 
drills—Poor old Slim loves his drills— 
The rotten hard thing’ll be not to wreck 
the building in gettin’ the door open.” 

It appears to be the aim of the safe- 
makers, so to arrange hard and soft metal 
plates in the thickness of the door or 
walls that the wrecker’s drills will be 
broken, thus delaying his entry. Slim was 
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up against a small, but highly perfected 
safe. The outer thickness was of chrome 
steel, so hard as to resist almost any drill, 
and too tough to fracture with a sledge. 
There is a saying, however, that among 
the wolves are strivers quite as expert as 
the best of artisans. Either way the ab- 
straction, “fool-luck,” must be reckoned. 

Slim made good Jimmy’s assertion of 
his workmanship. Certainly he had effect- 
ive drill-points and press, and a delicacy 
of touch that enabled him to tell the dif- 
ferent tempers of the plates, and change 
his points accordingly. Over an hour was 





He waited for Slim to rise 


consumed in the boring; then the pack- 
ing and muffling processes were dexter- 
ously and swiftly accomplished. Chan- 
ning*had long desired to know how the 
explosive and fuses were applied, and 
the exact method of using the soap and 
putty wads. 

“Vou’re some chevalier d’industrie, all 
right, Slim,” he whispered, bending over 
the toiler, whose phial of nitro-glycerine 
was now empty, ‘even if I did beat you 
into the front door.” 

The white face looked up angrily. It 
was hideous in the concentrated light 
about the safe-door. 
Chere was sweat upon 
his face, and fear, 
murder, lust. It was 
hard to conceive of 
Sweat upon that 
ashen, attenuated dev- 
il-mask of Slim’s. 

“What do you mean 
by that?” he snarled. 

“Only that you’re 
not such a slouch of 
a cracksman,” said 
Channing. “You don’t 
run to syveet disposi- 
tion, now do_ you, 
Slim ?” 

Che growl in reply 
was inarticulate. 

The work went on 
to the touching off the 
fuse. Lounge-pillows 
were packed on the 
floor for the fall. It 
was three-thirty in the 
morning. Slim stepped 
back to the electric 
button while the fuse 
shortened. In the half- 
second between the 
explosion and the ex- 
tinguishing of lights, 
Channing, backed 
against the far wall of 
the library, saw the 
face of the cracksman. 
The imminence of 
success had hardened 
it. The dilation of cu- 
pidity was in the eyes, 
and the droop of ex- 
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THE CRAFT AND THE STROKE 


haustion about the 
mouth. Above all was 
the fear that the 
world would be 
aroused by the blast. 

Underfoot at last 
there was a feeling of 
earthquake and a hor- 
rid muffled boom. The 
heavy door dropped 
upon its cushions. 

In the darkness, 
Slim coughed and 
panted for three eter- 
nal minutes, while 
Channing stood move- 
less across the room, 
reflecting, among oth- 
er things, that he was 
in the midst of a con- 
centrated brand of 
realism. It is not 
given to every man to 
watch the craft and 
the stroke of outlaws. 

The safety-limit time elapsed. Slim 
turned the electric button, approached 
the open safe and knelt before it. With a 
touch of nausea it came to Channing that 
it was now time to stop the game. Had 
he known Slim better he would have 
planned the affair differently. 

‘“*Sure-thing Wad,’” he said quietly, 
“there’s nothing worth while in the safe, 
but you wont lose for your night’s work. 
I’ll call Jimmy. We'll all have a glass or 
two of wine and settle—” 

Channing turned to part the portiéres 
while speaking. There was a tigerish 
scramble behind him, and the throaty, 
bestial utterance: “You'll call—hell !” 

Slim was deaf to words—felt only that 
he was undone, trapped. The big gun was 
whipped out. Channing dived through 
the portiéres, and the shot that followed 
missed him. A second missed him as he 
ducked behind the casing of the arch. 
Slim, following his shots, dashed 
through the curtains; and in the rift of 
light made by the opening Channing 
caught him full and luckily upon the 
jaw—that bony point which connects 
with the base of the brain for a tempo- 
rary sleep. In the period of unconscious- 
ness Channing secured the crook’s gun, 
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pushed back the cur- 
tains and made more 
light. Then he waited 
for Slim to rise. It 
was a trifle over the 
ten seconds. 

The burglar 
still dazed. 

“Slim,” he said, 
“you're a dirty, dan- 
gerous dog. I see why 
you serve so little time 
for so many jobs. 
You’re ready to kill. 
By rights you ought 
to catch up on time. 
The Pen needs you— 
the snake-sort like 
you. But I got you in- 
to this—” 

There was a frantic 
“honk-honk” outside. 
Slim started galvani- 
cally. 

“The bulls,” he 
muttered pitifully. His paper-thin upper 
lip lifted to a snarl, and his sunken 
cheeks quivered. He glanced behind him 
and at his own gun in the other’s hand 
—then burst into a spasm of coughing. 

Channing thought hard. He knew the 
cough. The type before him was a rev- 
elation of evil, but vicious and devilish 
as the man was, Channing couldn’t think 
of Slim locked up in a damp stone-jug 
for the little balance of his days— 
through his own lust for adventure. 

There was a sound of running in the 
street. 

“Duck to the back-door, Slim—and 
run for it!” he commanded suddenly. 
“Here’s good pay for your night’s work.” 

Channing showed the way, thrusting 
a roll of bills into the clammy hand. 
Out through the garden and over the low 
wail went the cracksman. Channing re- 
turned to the library, hastily gathered up 
the tools and secreted them, Slim’s tools 
were big with value to him. 

The front door-bell was ringing vio- 
lently. He answered it now, admitting 
two policemen. 

“What’s up—what’s the maiter?” the 
officers demanded. 

“Why, I was dozing in a chair above, 
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and woke up to find a man cracking my 
safe. He shot at me a couple of times 
ind made his getaway through the back 
door.” 

At this moment further steps were 
heard on the front porch, and the bell 
rang again. A third policeman, panting 
desperately, stood there with Jimmy, 

ry much subdued, in his clutch. Both, 
n fact, were distressed for wind. 

“What are you doing with my chauf 
feur?” Channing asked apparent 
irritation. 

“He ran when I came near him,” 
officer gasped 

“IT don’t blame him. So 
Channing declared. ‘Lord 
look formidable enough 
out.” 

“Did you see the man at 
one of the other officers asked. 

“Ves” 

“What kind of a looking man?” 

“Why, a round, chunky chap- 
decent German face. I shouldn’t hi 
taken him for one who would shoot, off 
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“Did he have any particular mark?” 

““‘Um-m,” Channing reflected, ‘‘yes, a 
nose badly bitten—drink or dog, I could- 
n’t tell which.” 

“Red Mittenthal,” the officer declared 
excitedly, and hastened out the back way. 

“IT know you, Mr. Channing,” said 
Jimmy’s custodian, “but you'll have to 
explain why this chauffeur of yours kept 
‘honking’ as we ran up.” 

“T told him to wake me at three 
thirty. I catch a train in forty minutes. 
At least I was supposed to.”’ Channing 
looked at his watch thoughtfully. 

“Tt’s a one-man job all right,” ob 
served the other officer. “‘Red Mittenthal 
usually works alone. Look at the safe.” 

“That sure does look like Red’s work,” 
agreed the second expert, releasing his 
hold on Jimmy’s shoulder. “They'll get 
him down town—nothing to it. And he 
didn’t get away with a nickel ?” 

“T don’t know exactly,” Channing re 
plied. “There might have been a—pos- 
sibly a hundred on that open shelf—not 
more than a hundred.” 
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The police withdrew finally and the 
original two faced each other. 

“Ts this your shack, honest?” Jimmy 
asked dismally. 

“Yes. Do you feel like eating ?” 

“Ves.” 

The thief looked curiously at Chan- 
ning. 

“And you let Slim get away?” 

“He didn’t deserve it. He’s mean as 
acid—only I belong to the society for 
the prevention of cruelty to consump- 
tives—” 

“And you described the opposite to 
Slim—after he had shot at you?” Jimmy 
went on amazedly. 

“Yes. Evidently I’m in wrong, now. 
with a certain Red Mittenthal.” 

“If they harvest him—you can fail to 
identify Red,” the little chap suggested 
softly, and added: “An’ this is your kind 
of sport? Say, you’re some gamester—”’ 

“I’m taking a little drink, Jimmy,” 
Channing said, leading the way to the 
buffet. ““What’ll you have ?” 

“Same.” 

Jimmy looked appreciatively about the 
bungalow, and then into Channing’s face. 
In a slow, mumbling way he repeated 
what Channing had said about the owner 
of the house, “ ‘a queer devil, a bachelor 
—sleeps down town—going to bring a 
bride here in a week or two.’ ” 

Channing laughed. 

The other accepted a glass, arose and 
touched it to his. 

“To the lady—in luck, Mr. 
ning!” 

The owner of the house drank in his 
most urbane manner. 

“Jimmy,” he said at last, “why don’t 
you go back to the safe works?” 

“T got in bad—” 

“Tf IT square you away, would you like 
to go back? Or do you really prefer 
Slim’s game ?” 

Jimmy paused a minute, and then in- 
quired—not without power: 

“Did I look happy when I hit you for 
eats last night? Did Slim look pickled 
in joy—to you—pleased with his game? 
You’re whoopin’ I’ll go back to the plant 
—an’ stay there, thanks.”’ 
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‘Young feller, you keep away from Celia”’ 


Old Cap’n Wait’s “Gal” 


BY JOHN FLEMING WILSON 


Author of '' The Coast Defender,”’ ete. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MONTE CREWS 


HE North Pacific Coast is no place 

for a fool or a saint, runs ‘a*rough 
seaman’s epigram. Its stormy 
rock-fast harbors and wild reefs bear tie 
foothold for the weakling, and its grim 
code offers no concession to the theorist. 
From the huge-walled inlets of Alaska to 
the Columbia river bar there is but One 
Commandment : Do or Die, 

Five years ago, among the men who 
manned the hardiest fleet of vessels that 
this rough sea knew was Rufus Martin, 
master of the Union Company’s big tug 
Swordfish. And among the women who 
exacted homage and rewarded successful 
strength with gentle smiles was Celia 
Wait, daughter of old Cap’n Wait, one- 
time owner of a big and prosperous line 
of ships. When Rufus Martin com- 
pressed his mighty passion into a sigh 
and left her, bitter reproaches stinging 
his ears, she was twenty-two years old, 
shapely, full-bodied, splendid-eyed, soft- 


waters, 


lipped; with the serene profile of a 
maiden and the steady, haughty full-face 
of a woman just past her first awaken- 
ing. 

Cap’n Wait, fallen from prosperity, 
hated Rufus Martin. The Swordfish, ly- 
ing off Wild Rock, had picked up the 
captain’s last sailing vessel, the Martha 
Wait, dragged her from the teeth of the 
breakers and towed her into Port Town- 
send, with the result that three months 
later the courts awarded to Martin’s em- 
ployers, the Union Company, six thou- 
sand dollars. That week Wait had met 


-Rufus on the street and said, “I suppose 


you have money enough fo get married 
on now, seeing your owners gave you six 
hundred of. the money you stole from 
me.”’ 

Martin, smoothing down his blue 
jacket with huge hands, had flushed and 
said, “Did Celia tell you?” 

“Tell me?” snarled the old man, quiv- 
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ering with rage. “Young feller, you keep 
away from Celia. She don’t marry on 
money thieved from her dad. And if you 
ever set foot in the house again—” 

Martin suddenly scowled—the expres- 
sion of a man challenged to battle. “If 
you'd get a man to run your old tubs,” 
he said coldly, “and let that fellow 
Amundsen out, my boat wouldn’t have to 
watch him to sea every time he leaves the 
Straits.” And by this he recalled that 
Wait had refused him, Rufus Martin, 
command of the solitary sailing ship left 
to the once famous Wait Line. The cap- 
tain gave him a bleak glance and limped 
on his way to the wharf where lay the 
only other vessel now remaining to him, 
the Ce/ia Wait, a steamer of some eight 
hundred tons. 


‘You've lost me,” said Celia 
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Half an hour later Rufus had been 
trying to explain to Celia herself, 
whereby he earned this: “You found 
father’s ship in distress and made him 
pay your company six thousand dollars 
when you could have helped Amundsen 
out and the whole bill wouldn’t have 
been over three hundred dollars.” 

“My business is to be skipper of the 
Sword fish,” he retorted angrily. “Lucky 
your father didn’t lose the old tub alto- 
gether. She was uninsured.” 

“You've lost me,” said Celia, facing 
him with quivering lips. 

“But I love you!’ Martin burst forth. 

“You loved six thousand dollars more 
than you cared for me, or my father,” she 
told him straightly. Then with sudden 
confession of lost hope she said, “And 

that means that if 
father meets with no 
more hard luck, we'll 
just pull through. 
And we’ve had to let 
Sophy go and —and 
—oh, Rufus, you've 
made us starve!” 

He mistook the pur- 
port of her weakness 
and held out his 
arms— 

“Come and 
get married, Celia!” 

“Coward!” she 
flung out at him and 
he left, puzzled, mis- 
erable, and in a tem- 
per that made his 
crew watch him in si- 
lence when he swung 
the Swordfish out and 
headed her down to- 
wards the sea. 

That night he went 
over it all, holding the 
tug gently into a long, 
rolling, dangerous 
swell that prophesied 
a gale from the south- 
east. Deep in his heart 
he was loyal; it was 
his creed. He had 
been with the Union 
Company for twelve 
years. He had been 
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Rufus grabbed the heaving 


quarter-master, mate and master, each 
step earned by sheer hard work, by ter- 
rific risk, by devotion to his employers’ 
interests. And now, when he wanted 
Celia Wait more than anything else in 
the world, that fool Amundsen had to 
let the old, square-rigged Martha Wait 
get into the current off Wild Rock, hoist 
signals of distress, try to bargain after 
he had lost his anchors and thus fall 
lawful prey to the tug. Of the six thou- 
sand given the Union Company by the 
courts, Martin had touched but six hun- 
dred. And that six hundred had cost him 
the love of the only woman in the world 
who had stirred his heart to the depths. 
Thoughts travel in circles and an hour 
later he was thinking of old Cap’n Wait, 
at last compelled by poverty to take com- 
mand himself of his remaining steamer, 
the Celia. ‘“She’s rotten, too,” he mused. 
“And the captain isn’t up to running her. 
Sooner or later he’ll take one risk too 
many and then—” He drove the Swerd- 
fish up a steep wave and chuckled grimly 
when he heard the firemen raging in the 
brine-wash below. The mate thrust a 


line and went overboard 


tousled head in through the scuttle that 
led to the lower deck and said inquir- 
ingly, “Anything in sight, sir?” 


“Nothing,” said Martin gruffly. 

“The Celia was standing out at six 
o'clock, sir,” the mate pursued, hardy 
flesh glowing through his light under- 
shirt. ‘“‘She’s loaded too deep and I 
thought maybe she’d need help to-night.”’ 

Martin grunted inarticulately, wiped 
the spray from his eyes, pulled up the 
heavy window-glass and said: ‘“Take the 
wheel awhile. I want to think.” 

So unusual was the suggestion that the 
mate blinked, put calloused hands on 
the spokes and said: “Got a scheme, 
Cap ?” 

Martin shook his head. “I may quit 
the company,” he growled. 

His subordinate displayed extreme 
astonishment. “‘You’ve been twelve years 
with ‘em, Cap,” he expostulated. “And 
you just made a little pot of money on 
the side —that salvage on the Martha 
Wait. And you've the crack boat of the 
whole outfit !” 

Martin glowered into the compass. 
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sut business absorbed him again and 
he said nothing more till a brother skip- 
per met him on the streets of Astoria one 
winter afternoon a month later. “Say, 
Martin,” he began abruptly, “there’s 
something doin’ up off Gray’s Harbor.” 

Martin stopped, face suddenly shrewd 
and keen. “What is it, Mellinson ?”’ he de- 
manded quickly, licking his lips. 

“Wireless just came in that 
steamer was goin’ ashore up that way,” 
said the other. ‘““Nobody knows anything 
about it but the revenue cutter people 
and they wont go out—too rough for 
em.” 

“You?” came the incisive query. 

“Boilers blown down,” was the dis- 
gusted reply. “Couldn’t move for ten 
hours, anyway. It’s up to you.” 

“Any word from the office ?” 

“D’ye think they’re goin’ to make the 
whole thing public when you and me is 
here?” the other answered wrathfully. 
“Say, we’re awake, aint we? I guess the 
office looks to us to make good. Got 
coal ?” 

Martin nodded. “Yes, I’m all ready. 
I can get away in thirty minutes, But 
what’s the ship?” 

“Dunno,” said his fellow skipper. 
“But from the report I heard I guess 
it’s old Wait in the Ce/ia. Said it was an 
eight hundred tonner with black stack 
and white top, schooner rigged. The 
Celia left Coos Bay three days ago and 
I'll just bet it’s her.” 

Martin suddenly became silent, staring 
out over the bay, lashed into spume by the 
howling wind. Above them the gale swept 
in screaming currents, bearing notice of 
storm and peril at sea. The impatient 
captain whose tug was laid up inter- 
rupted his revery. “Say, that ought to be 
worth a few hundreds to you. You got the 
old Martha and I heard Wait say he’d 
never fall into your hands again—ac- 
count of that salvage. Here’s your chance. 
Got a mate?” 

Martin humorously acknowledged the 
suggestion. “Yes, the mate’s aboard now. 
No chance for you on that salvage, un- 
less—unless—say, why don’t you take 
the Sword fish a 


enough,” he said enig 


some 
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he other gasped. “Why, it's a cool 
thousand for you! And a good twenty 
thousand for the company !” 

“I mean it,” said Martin, coldly. “You 
take the Swordfish and make what you 
can out of it. I’ve quit the company.” 

Five minutes of impassioned language 
followed. Martin did not explain but 
made it certain that his resignation would 
go in to the superintendent inside of an 
hour. His companion gaped, woke up 
and snatched at the chance. “All right. 
I've been waiting for a good lick at old 
Wait for years, Now I'll make him 
sweat.” 

“Bad weather,” Martin remarked. 

The innuendo was met contemptu- 
ously. ‘No worse than lots of times. 
hank God that revenue cutter wont 
stick her nose out of the harbor. It’s all 
ours !” 

Martin nodded. “I don’t believe you'll 
make it,” he said curtly, “though you're 
taking the best tug on the coast. Wish you 
luck. Just put my togs ashore at ’Town- 
send when you get there. I’m going to 
wire the company now.” 

Three-quarters of an hour later the 
Swordfish was plunging down the river 
outward bound while Martin stood in the 
telegraph office, biting a pen and trying 
to formulate two messages. He finally 
achieved them: 


Union Company, 
Port Townsend, Wash. 
Accept my resignation to take effect 
to-day. Mellinson has taken Swordfish 
to sea. 


Rurus MARTIN. 


Miss Celia Wait, 

Fortieth Avenue, 

Seattle, Wash. 

Will get Celia disabled off Gray’s 
Harbor. Have left the Union people 
and this is on my own. 

RUFUS. 

Then he betook himself to the Pilots’ 
Office, where shrewd inquiry developed 
that it must indeed be the Celia Wait 
that was wallowing helplessly in the ter- 
rific seas off Gray’s Harbor. With such 
details as he could gather, and without 
letting his purpose be suspected, Martin 
proceeded to a dingy room on the lower 
water-front and drove a hard bargain 











for the use of the old tug Escort for a 
week. A half hour passed and he had 
handed over six hundred. dollars, the 
savings of two years. “Just say she was 
hired by private parties,” he concluded 
gruffly. “You know me. You say she is 
all found and with a crew. I'll leave you 
to make the transfer of masters in the 
Custom House. I’ll return her in a few 
days.” 

“But this is quite out of the ordinary,” 
said the agent, striving to hide his cu- 
riosity under attention to details. “We'd 
like to know where you are taking her 
—some surety for the vessel—of course 
we know—-” 

“You know me. That’s enough,” was 
the reply. ““Here’s my check for the bal- 
ance. Don’t bother me. There are other 
boats to be had.” 

“Not in such weather as this,” the 
agent protested. 

Martin turned his bleak eyes on him. 
“Vessels are always to be got for money,” 
ue repeated, 

“Not so powerful,” was the retort. 
“Now for towing—’’ 

“Who said anything about towing?” 
Martin demanded angrily. 

So the bargain was struck and when 
Mellinson swung out of the bay with the 
Swordfish, Martin 
was only five miles 
behind him on the 
Escort, The look-out 
on North Head, 
peering through the 
mist, descried the fa- 
miliar old tug apd 
said, “Something do- 
ing up the coast. 
Swordfish first and 
then the old Escort. 
Wonder who had the 
nerve to take her 
out this weather ?” 

At midnight Mar 
tin wiped his eyes 
and shouted to the 
mate, “Is that the 
Swordfish over 
there ?” 

“Tt sure is,” said 
the . mate. “What’s 
she lookin’ for?” 
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‘Same as we’re looking for,” Martin 
replied. 

The other cast a keen glance into the 
storm-swept night and shook his head. 
“There aint anything to be seen,” he 
remarked. 

“We're to be seen,” snapped Martin. 
“Put all the lights out, every one of ’em, 
Tell the crew not to show a glimmer any- 
where.” 

So he drove the old tug along, 
shrouded in lawless darkness _ until 
within a half-mile of the Swordfish. ‘She 
certainly behaves as if she saw some- 
thing,’”’ he murmured, studying the dis- 
tant tossings of his old command. “Sure 
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| see you got the Celia again,’ 
she said 
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she sees something,” he confessed, later. 
find what it was. 
Thirty minutes piercing search picked 
out a mere match-glow, pin-point of light 
far in towards shore. 

Martin focused his trained 
that needle-prick in the darkness—stud- 
ied, figured, caught an occasional flitting 
shadow the blank murk, and 
reached his sound conclusion. 

“That’s the Celia Wait,’ he an- 
nounced to the mate. “She’s anchored 
right in there off the shoals. The old 
man was afraid and tried to haul out, 
and consequently dropped his hook at 
last on the edge of the bank. She may 
stick there an hour and she may hang on 
a day. But I wouldn’t bet on it.” 

‘Nobody but the life-savers have any 
business in there,” the mate responded. 
“And they’ve been and got the crew be 


He set himself to 


eyes on 


against 


fore now.” 
“That light is on the steamer,” Martin 

said curtly. 
The mate 

they left the 


considered this. “I'll bet 
lights burning,” he ex 


plained. “There aint nobody on her—in 


there.” 

Martin put his lips over the speaking- 
tube’s mouth and the engineer below 
speeded up his machinery. The L£scort 
slipped away shoreward till a sudden 
clutch at her keel, shivering frames and 
sullen starboard list, told of a shallow. 
A breaker buried her to the top of the 
funnel and swept on, carrying away a 
smashed boat. Martin held his vessel for 
the next wave, shot its acclivity and rode 
in deeper waters. The mate shook his 
head. “I always heard you were a tug- 
boat man of sorts, sir,” he commented, 
“but I never thought you could ha’ 
pulled her out of that suck-hole.” 

Martin nodded. “That was kind of 
touchy,” he admitted. “But we must go 
in and get that steamer.” 

“I suppose it’s worth while,” said his 
doubtful subordinate, trying to live up 
to his superior’s reputation for daring. 
“But I wouldn’t go if it weren’t for the 
good, fat salvage. I s’pose we'll get a 
good twenty thousand out of it.” 

Martin’s huge frame bent over towards 
him. “There isn’t any salvage in this,” 
he said coolly. ‘““We’re for the owners.” 
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he mate glowered. “Then let the 
Swordfish have her,” he snarled. ‘‘We 
don’t get in there for nothing. That’s a 
plain case of salvage, that’s what that 
is, and I don’t go in with you and you 
aint going to take me in unless I get 
my whack out of it.”’ 

It was a bad place for argument, in 
that confined pilot house, thudding to the 
impact of the seas and resonant with the 
groans of the tiller blocks. And Martin, 
seeing Celia’s fair face before his eyes, 
was merciless. The debate over, the mate 
took the wheel in silence, spitting blood 
through the spokes. He displayed his 
rugged spirit in a last, mumbled protest— 
“I aint afraid, but I hate to be a fool.” 
His superior accepted this in the manner 
it was given—‘‘That’s all right, but I run 
my ships to suit myself.” 

During the dark hours the Escort was 
worked in towards the light that told 
where the steamer lay to her last anchor. 
Both men forgot everything else in the 
exercise of their skill, At dawn, the 
Swordfish, maneuvering in the same 
fashion under Mellinson’s eager hand, 
saw the high-tossed silhouette of her rival 
and was astonished. But the North Coast 
recognizes no battle as won until the 
last redoubt has fallen, and the big tow- 
boat kept her way, lithely and steadily, 
without miss or fault, till her low bulk 
lay in the long trough a mile from the 
Celia and on the very lip of the shoal. 

Martin, once the light served for deli- 
cate work, balanced the Escort like a 
dancer on the wire edge of the crested 
first breaker and ran down its foaming 
length, hull planks showing redly. 

It was keen work, so keen that Mellin- 
son threw a grim look at his perspiring 
mate and growled—‘That’s Rufe Mar- 
tin in that old tub. So that was what he 
was after with his resignin’ and quittin’ 
the company. Well—we’ll see.” The 
agile Swordfish rolled decks under after 
the Escort. 

The next ten minutes displayed the 
seamanship and daring of the two skip- 
pers. Martin, jockeying in the sand-laden 
maelstrom just outside the shoal’s lip, 
was the first to achieve a position whence 
he could pass a line to the wreck. But 
the Escort failed him in the moment of 











triumph. The mate, clinging to the half- 
launched small boat, yelled in chagrin, 
“The Swordfish 11 get her!” 

Rufus saw the fruit of his work slip- 
ping into another’s basket, made a mighty 
resolve, burst the pilot-house door open, 
tore off his jacket, grabbed the end of 
the heaving line that was fast to the big 
towing-cable’s pennant and went over- 
side. The mate caught the gist of his 
hoarse command: ‘Do your best to stand 
by till I get the cable fast !” 

Mellinson, on the Swordfish, saw the 
maneuver, backed his own vessel out 
of the way and joined the others in 
watching Martin’s desperate battle 
against the tide and waves that made it 
apparently impossible for human 
strength to win to the soaring bows of 
the old steamer. On neither tug was a 
word of admiration spoken, for in the 
minds of these seamen the ‘prize was 
worth the risk. When, after ten minutes 
of heart-breaking swimming Martin 
crawled up from the chains to the fore- 
castle head of the Celia Wait, Mellinson 
gave up, blew three blasts of greeting 
and congratulation from the whistle and 
steamed seaward. The mate of the Es- 
cort devoted every sense and muscle to 
keeping his plunging craft steady while 
Martin, single-handed, sweated to the 
bitts the long wire pennant of the hawser. 
That done he waved his arm, the tug 
picked up her gait slowly, drew the cable 
into a huge are and then slowly pulled 
the steamer over her anchor. Martin 
slipped the cable, and tug and tow began 
their journey to the North. 

Forty-eight hours afterward . Rufus 
Martin’s unceasing and perilous toil came 
te a stop, while the Zscort rounded to 
beneath the hills of Port Townsend. 
Once the old steamer was safely moored 
he went back to the tug, changed his 
clothes"and instead of going to sleep 
himself, allowed the worn-out crew to 
turn in, and departed for Cap’n Wait’s 
house. He was met at the door by Celia. 

In that instant Rufus Martin under- 
stood the strength of his passion and 
realized that the steady-eyed woman he 
now faced after days of toil was more 
to him than all else, even success and 
achievement. So he merely gazed at her, 
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lacking words. She did not invite him in. 
“T see you got the Ce/ia again,” she said. 

“Yes. Where is your father?” 

She barred the doorway. “He is sick,” 
she told him. ‘‘And he can’t talk business 
with anybody.” 

“But I merely wanted to tell him that 
his steamer was here,” he protested 
blankly. 

Before she answered him with the 
sentence on her lips, the figure of her 
father appeared in the hallway. His griz- 
zled hair was unbrushed, his seamed face 
contorted with weakness. “So you want 
salvage again?” he croaked. 

Martin stared. It suddenly dawned on 
him that his whole errand, his purpose, 
had been misunderstaod. Instead of 
knowing that he had given up his cher- 
ished position in the big Union Line just 
to save Cap’n Wait, they had interpreted 
his action as mere selfishness, the act of 
a man who was unwilling to forego the 
getting of a huge prize. 

He stammered—“Didn’t you get my 
telegram ?” 

Celia nodded. “But we had trusted— 
I told father to—Oh, I thought you 
would do it for us!” 

Martin thrust himself in at the door 
and turned on them eyes bloodshot and 
sleepless. 

“What did you trust me to’ do?” he 
demanded. 

Celia drew back and glanced at her 
father. Cap’n Wait tore miserably at the 
bandage across his unshaven jaw. “Celia 
over-persuaded me,” he said in a dry, 
harsh voice. “She said you were up there 
on the Sword fish and so I went and hired 
your company to save my vessel. I paid 


them to tow her into Astoria, young fel-° 


low. And you quit em and go on your 
own hook and drag the steamer round 
here and now you expect me to dig up 
several thousand dollars to you. You— 
you pirate!” 

Martin flushed. He turned to Celia 
again. ““Didn’t you get my message ?” 

She reached over to the table and 
handed him two yellow slips of paper. 
On the first he read this: 

Have ordered Swordfish to aid of 
Celia on your terms. 
Union Towsoat CoMPANY. 
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The second was his own to her: 

Will get Celia disabled off Gray’s 
Harbor. Have left the Union people 
and this is on my own. 

RUFUus. 

He stared up from the two papers. 
Dimly he saw what had happened. Cap’n 
Wait, after being taken off his vessel, had 
engaged the Union Company to tow her 
out of danger, believing that he, Rufus 
Martin, would do it and thereby save 
heavy salvage. And he, instead of stick- 
ing by his tug, had quit the company, 
by that act (and his telegram) giving 
them to understand that he saw greater 
personal profit in making it a salvage 
case. 

He groaned; the Union Company 
would never forgive him for trying to 
make prize-money out of their legitimate 
tow ; and it would be hard to explain to 
Cap’n Wait and Celia that he had spent 
money of his own, expecting no reward, 
simply to show that he wished to prove 
his devotion to Celia’s interests. So he 
stared miserably at them both. 

Celia slipped her tongue over dry lips. 
“You know I trusted you,” she said. 

Martin’s face drew into deep lines. 
His shoulders squared wrathfully. “I did 
my best,” he remarked. 

At this moment the mate of the Escort, 
with a cunning smile on his face, came 
up the steps. “I want to see Cap’n Wait,” 
he announced. 

Martin whirled and was about to 
speak, but the old man shambled out 
and asked querulously, “Who's this?” 

“I’m the mate of the Escort,” that 
worthy replied boldly. “I just come rep- 
resenting the crew. Your skipper here, 
Captain Martin, seems to think we aint 
entitled to salvage. We think we are. 
We've agreed and we’re going to fight 
in the courts for our share. We didn’t 
sign on the tug to do salvage work for 
nothing. We’re ready to do business with 
you now, and our price is fifteen thou- 
sand dollars for the crew.” 

Cap’n Wait lifted his bruised face to 
the light. “You say Captain Martin said 
you didn’t have any salvage comin’ ?” he 
demanded shrilly. 

“That’s what he claimed, when we was 
tryin’ to drag your old hooker into deep 
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water,” was the answer. “But we know 
our rights, and salvage it is, sir.” The 
last semi-respectfully. 

Wait turned his bright glance on Mar- 
tin. “‘I suppose you wanted all the money 
yourself,” he croaked. 

Martin swung angrily. “I didn’t ex- 
pect a cent,” he roared. “Not a cent! I 
merely tried to do you a favor and spent 
my Own money doing it—and this is my 
pay!” He thrust his face into the mate’s 
so that officer discreetly retired a step. 

‘“‘What pay did you expect ?” demanded 
the old man sarcastically. 

Martin turned to Celia, humbling his 
pride. “I thought maybe—perhaps— 
you'd see I meant right by your father.” 

For a moment she met his fair gaze. 
Then hot flushes rose in her cheeks, “I 
see !”’ she breathed. “But this man wants 
salvage !” 

Martin turned with a great swing of 
his arm and the erstwhile representative 
of the crew tumbled backward under the 
blow. “I did that myself—there isn’t 
any salvage for anybody!” he thundered. 
“T hired that tug and ran her and passed 
the hawser and brought the old steamer 
in. I don’t expect any pay!” He strode 
down the steps after the dazed mate, that 
individual starting to his feet and run- 
ning. 

Celia called after her enraged ad- 
mirer: ‘“Rufe! Rufe!” He turned and 
came back, allowing his victim to escape. 

Once facing her again she laid a firm 
hand on his arm. “I don’t think you 
ought to be unrewarded,” she said. 

He shook his sulky head, becoming a 
boy again under her gentle gaze. She 
persisted, eyes dim with tears. “Ask 
Dad!” she pleaded. “He wouldn’t want 
you to do this without some pay.” 

Rufus had it on his lips to say: “I want 
no pay,” but some inner monitor re- 
strained him. Cap’n Wait stared at him 
with shining old eyes. “I guess you’re 
down and out with the Union people,” 
he vouchsafed. “I’ll give you the Mar- 
tha.” 

Martin shook his head. Celia, smiling, 
slipped her hand over his protesting 
mouth. And by that soft gesture she 
ended this story—which concerns the 
winning of Celia Wait. 
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HE others had all finished supper 

when Walt Englis entered the dining- 
room of the Canada House at Niagara- 
on-the-Lake. Jule Heckley had almost 
given him up; at the sight of him, she 
dropped her eyelids to hide the quick 
shine within and bustled about, affecting 
not to notice him. Likewise, Walt’s eyes 
gleamed as he looked at her; strong, 
slender, ruddy, with thick black hair, and 
fine brows, Jule was a fit sight to gladden 
a man’s eyes. To the difficult role of din- 
ing-room girl she brought a brave, free 
port which put respect, not to say fear, 
into the breasts of the male guests. She 
whisked about Walt, careful to give him 
no opening for familiar conversation. 

In the kitchen, her mother grumbled 
at having to interrupt her own supper to 
cook for a late-comer, and Jule prepared 
it herself. While he ate she moved about 
him, putting the other places at the table 
in order for breakfast. Walt had been 
driving in the wind all afternoon, and 
hunger was strong within him. His si- 
lence as he munched was the best tribute 
she could ask to her cooking. But at last 
his satisfaction took the form of speech. 

“By Gad! It tastes good!” he ex- 
claimed. 

Jule colored to the ears. Keeping be- 
hind him, that he might not see the tell- 
tale red, her eyes dwelt avidly on his 
strong frame, on the youthful grace of 
his thin cheek, on his close-cut hair, 
curling slightly at the nape of his neck. 
All she said was: 

“Will you have something more?” 

“No, thanks!” said Walt heartily. 
“There’s enough here to feed a Goliath!” 

When hunger began to moderate its 
demands on his attention, he paused and 
turned his head. “I say, Jule—” he be- 
gan. 


e Uses of Adversity,’’ etc. 


She frowned at his tone, and clattered 
about her work. 

“I’ve been coming here for a month 
now, off and on,” he persisted in a 
grumbling voice. “You ought to be get- 
ting to know me by this time. Haven't 
you got a pleasant word for a fellow ?” 

“TI know my place,” she murmured. 

“Rubbish !” he exclaimed. “Your place 
is in the parlor! If the old man wasn’t so 
darn close, he’d hire a dining-room girl!” 

“My father can run the place without 
advice from the lodgers,” she said quickly. 

Walt resumed his supper in offended 
silence, while Jule went about her work 
indignant and miserable. Finally she 
filled a plate with slices of nut-cake, and 
put it before him. He was not blind to the 
significance of the act. 

“Say, Jule,” he said humbly. “I’m sor- 
ry. I hadn’t ought to have spoke the way 
I did about your old man.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing!” she said quickly. 
“But you know we don’t any of us want 
to be bothered with servants around the 
house.” 

“You always treat me so high and 
mighty,” he complained. 

“T don’t like to see a girl familiar in 
the dining-room,”’ said Jule. 

“Then meet me outside some time,” 
he said eagerly. 

She decisively shook her head. 

He finished the last piece of cake and 
got up. Jule was standing near his chair. 
Her eyes fell under the flame which 
leaped in his. 

“Jule, look at me!” he suddenly com- 
manded. 

She slowly raised her eyes, but could 
not quite meet his. Moved by what he 
saw there, he stepped forward and seiz- 
ing her in his arms, strained her close to 
him and kissed her soft mouth. Jule 
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wrenched herself free and administered a 
short-arm box on his ear that made his 
brain-pan ring—then fled to the kitchen. 
Walt laughed aloud and went down the 
hall whistling, for he guessed from the 
beating of her heart that he was well- 
lodged there. 


During the next hour or two, he en- 
livened the little party in the cosy bar of 
the Canada House. Walt*“‘carried a line” 
of souvenirs and tourists’ supplies and 
was well-known in all the towns along 
both sides of the Niagara border. He kept 
a boat at Niagara-on-the-Lake to enable 
him to cross to Youngstown at any time 
in the way of business. They called him 
a “bright lad” and a “good mixer,” and 
there was that in his bony jaw and steady 
blue eye which had earned him the name 
of a “good plucked one” in addition. He 
was always as much concerned about the 
village gossip as one of the natives and 
heard with interest who had driven over 
from St. Kitts during the day, who had 
arrived by the evening train, and who had 
crossed the river. 

The supposed drummer excused him- 
self on the plea of having to make an 
early start, and climbed to his room on 
the top floor, overlooking the river. He 
turned on the electric light and going to 
the window, pulled the blind down and 
snapped it up three times in succession. 
Then putting out the light, he gazed 
eagerly across the river, where the lights 
of Youngstown shone less than half a 
mile distant. 

As he watched, a new light appeared 
on the American side, close to the river, 
and directly opposite. It shone out and 
was darkened, three times in succession. 
Walt leaned out of the window. After a 
short lapse, the light appeared again and 
moved slowly back and forth, as if some 
one were searching on the shore with a 
lantern. Walt jumped up with a slight 
exclamation, and signaled once with his 
light. He then put on a pea-jacket and 
cap, and transferring a revolver and a 
pair of handcuffs from his inner to his 
outer pockets, he sauntered downstairs 
and out by the front door of the hotel, 
avoiding the bar. 

It was a warm, boisterous night in No- 
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vember. Heavy, low-hanging cloud- 
masses were lumbering across the sky on 
the shoulders of a muscular, west wind. 
There was a moon, but it was close-hid. 
Rain had fallen and more was likely to 
fall. Walt made his way to the spot be- 
low the village where his boat was drawn 
up an ugly little cross-sea in the river, 
oars from their cache under a boat-house, 
he quietly embarked, and headed across 
stream. The wind and the current kicked 
up an ugly little cross sea in the river, 
but he rowed as one well-accustomed to 
those waters. 

As his boat touched American soil, a 
man came forward out of the shadow of 
the bank. They greeted each other quietly. 

“What's up?” demanded Walt lacon- 
ically. ¥ 

“Jim Colley and Lee Aiken were seen 
driving into town to-night by different 
roads,” returned the other. “It’s pretty 
well known that they handle the U. S. 
end of the Chinese subway, so I thought 
it likely the Canucks would be making a 
run to-night.” 

“You did right to call me over,’ 
Walt. 

“Did you pick up anything over 
there?” 

Walt shook his head. “Swear in three 
good men,” he said briskly. “Give ’em 
each a gun, a pair of bracelets and a 
whistle, and bring ’em here to meet me 
in an hour.” 


said 


Half of the second floor of the Canada 
House was given over to what was called 
the long-room—the assemblies and other 
entertainments had been held there in the 
palmy days of Niagara-on-the-Lake and 
of the hotel. Nowadays the long-room 
was kept locked and shuttered and was 
presumably given over to mice and dust. 
Nevertheless at midnight of the same 
night there were four figures squatting 
on the floor within the radius of a small 
and evil-smelling lamp. Three of them 
were Chinese “passengers,” each with his 
entire Oriental wardrobe hanging on his 
person; the fourth was Louis Sin, their 
conductor, who showed a strain of white 
blood and wore the dress of a white man. 
All four showed yellow countenances, 
equally blank. 
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For the convenience of serving re- 
freshments in the old days, there was a 
passage and stair connecting the long- 
room with the hotel kitchen. By this pas- 
sage presently entered Con Heckley, the 
proprietor of the Canada House, a lean, 
grim, wary figure ; another followed him, 
who in the light of the lamp proved to be 
a slender, dark youth of twenty or there- 
abouts, wearing a tweed suit with a wool- 
en sweater under the coat and a soft hat 
pulled close over his head. 

Con Heckley laid his hand on the 
youth’s shoulder. “Louis, this is my young 
friend Jack Peters,” he said. “Jack will 
put you across the river.” 

The young man sized up his proposed 
charges coolly. “Ask them if they carry 
guns,” he said. 

Louis put the question in Chinese. The 
“passengers” severally shook their heads. 

“Search them,” said Jack. 

Louis obediently went through the 
pockets of the other Chinese and relieved 
each one of a long, black forty-four, 
which he laid on the table under the 
lamp. The Orientals never changed coun- 
tenance. 

“Now your own,” said the youth 
quietly. 

Louis obeyed with some discomfiture. 

“Break them, and hand me the shells,” 
ordered Jack. “Then give em back. We 
don’t want any promiscuous, Chinese 
shooting.” 

It was done. 

Con Heckley set out with the first pas- 
senger. They gave him three minutes 
start, when Louis was despatched with 
the second, and after a similar interval 
Jack brought along the other. Their route 
lay by the Queenstown road to a point 
about three furlongs above the village, 
where they struck across a common to the 
river. Here, in a gully among the ancient, 
broken earthworks that line the Canadian 
shore, lay a roomy, clinker-built row- 
boat, skillfully concealed without the 
appearance of concealment. In the last 
hour or two the weather had thickened, 
and it was darker than ever, the clouds 
overhead bearing down like the roof of a 
room. Off to the west there showed an 
ominous, greenish paleness. 

Con Heckley glanced anxiously in that 
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direction. “Going to be a bit of dirty 
weather,” he whispered, as they gathered 
by the boat. 

“Help to blow us across,” said Jack 
coolly. ““Couldn’t have a better night for 
a run.” 


The boat was noiselessly launched over 
the strip of shingle by means of rollers, 
and they embarked, leaving Con Heckley 
on the shore. The Chinamen were dis- 
posed bow and stern, and Jack bent his 
back to the oars, shaping a course partly 
up-stream to allow for the current. The 
wind had suddenly dropped, and there 
was no sound but the far-off boom of the 
falls. 

They had no more than started when 
the squall came whistling over the earth- 
works, and struck them like a buffet from 
a gigantic hand. Through the darkness 
the face of the river showed a livid white. 
The rain quickly followed, borne on the 
wind in hard, driving sheets, which 
lashed the surface of the river with a 
dull roar. The rain was surprisingly cold 
and the big drops bit into exposed flesh 
like a cloud of ice-darts. The lights of 
both shores were swallowed up ; lowering 
his head to shield his face, Jack held his 
course as best he could by the direction 
of the wind. The Chinese crouched in the 
bottom of the boat, whimpering among 
themselves. 

To the travelers, it seemed to last for- 
ever. It seemed as if all the rain in the 
whole sea of Heaven had been discharged 
on their heads and still there was no 
diminution of the supply. There was al- 
ways a harder blast on the heels of that 
which left them breathless before. The 
Chinese were silenced by terror, except 
one who occasionally moaned in a shrill 
falsetto. But the spirits of the young 
oarsman had risen. 

“Tell him to shut his head, or we'll 
drop him overboard,” he cried facetiously 
to Louis. 

Louis translated. The Orientalsshrieked 
some reply. 

“Him say his anslestors mad, for he 
run away from Tslina,” bawled Louis, 
no less frightened himself. 

Jack laughed outright. 

The storm ceased almost as suddenly 
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as it had begun, and a blessed, unearthly 
stillness succeeded. When the lights of 
the two villages shone out again, they 
found they had been blown almost under 
the American shore, but the current had 
carried them down opposite Youngstown. 
Jack brought her head around, and 
pulled up-stream. 

A tumble-down boathouse on a de- 
serted part of the beach marked the land- 
ing-place. Grounding the boat gently, 
they silently disembarked and drawing 
her up only as far as safety demanded, 
left the oars in the oarlocks, ready for 
instant use. Jack searched until he found 
an overgrown path, striking up from the 
boathouse. 

“Half a mile to the road where the 
buggies are waiting,’ he whispered to 
Louis. 

They climbed the bank and struck into 
the woods in single file, Jack leading 
the way and the Chinese following, each 
with a hand on the shoulder of the man 
in front. It was still perfectly dark, but 
the contour of the agitated clouds could 
be faintly made out, with now and then 
a hint of the moon behind. 

They had proceeded some two hun- 
dred yards, when suddenly the heavy, 
steamy stillness was pierced by a shrill 
whistle from the direction of the river. 
Jack whirled about in his tracks. 

“Back to the boat!” he whispered 
sharply. 

This required no translation. The Ori- 
entals scuttled like rabbits to their bur- 
rows. As they came tumbling over the 
bank it was not so dark but they could 
see the figure of a man standing by their 
boat with outstretched arm. 

“Halt!” he said. “You’re under ar- 
rest !” 

Nor did the Chinamen have to be told 
he had them covered. They crouched at 
the foot of the bank as still as mice. 
Here they had him at a disadvantage, for 
while he was outlined against the river, 
they with the bank behind them, were less 
visible to him. 

The white youth edged little by little 
away from the others, making for the 
shelter of the old boathouse. He reached 
it undiscovered, and running around the 
farther side, gained the water’s edge, in 
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front of the building. Here he crouched, 
watching the officer. Less than five feet 
separated them. 

The officer, without lowering his right 
arm, put his whistle to his mouth and 
shattered the stillness again. In so doing, 
he turned a little in the direction of the 
beach, presenting his back to the crouch- 
ing Jack. In a flash the youth had leaped 
on him, and the man found his arms 
pinned to his sides. The Chinese rushed 
to Jack’s assistance, and under the com- 
bined weight of the five, the officer sank 
to the ground. His revolver was wrenched 
out of his hand. 

“Bracelets!” panted Jack, retaining 
his hold of the man’s arms. 

Louis, comprehending perfectly, went 
through the officer’s pockets and pro- 
duced a pair of handcuffs which were 
snapped on his wrists. 

There came an answering whistle 
from down the beach and presently the 
sound of running feet could be heard. 
Louis Sin, whipping the revolver from 
the hand of the Chinaman who held it, 
presented the muzzle to the prostrate 
man’s head. Before he could pull the 
trigger his hand was knocked aside. 

“No murder!” said Jack sternly—and 
possessed himself of the gun. 

They picked up the officer and bundled 
him into the boat, where to still his strug- 
gles, the Chinese passengers sat on him. 
Jack and Louis put their shoulders to the 
bow, and pushed her off. As soon as she 
floated Jack leaped to the oars, but Louis, 
anxious to save himself a _ wetting, 
climbed over the bow before they were 
fairly under way. Two more officers 
who had appeared running along the 
beach, now plunged into the water and 
laid hands on the bow of the boat. In 
vain Louis belabored their knuckles with 
the butt of his own unloaded revolver ; 
he was only seized by the collar for his 
pains, flung on the beach, and hand- 
cuffed. The other man dragged the boat 
ashore. 

At this moment a fourth officer came 
running to the assistance of his fellows, 
and the white youth, seeing the game was 
up, quietly slid over the side of the boat 
and made off at top speed up the beach. 
But not far. Running around the first lit- 
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tle point of the shore, he fell plump into 
the hands of a fifth officer, a man twice 
his girth, and was ignominiously hauled 
back. 

There was no further resistance. The 
first officer was rescued from the boat, his 
revolver restored to him, and his man- 
acles transferred to the wrists of Jack. 
The Chinamen were handcuffed two and 
two and dispatched up the beach with 
three of the officers. The fourth, he who 
had brought in Jack, lingered. 

“T’ll lend you a hand with the white 
man,” he said. “He’s a rare slippery 
one.” 

But the leader, his pride touched, 
curtly sent him to join the others. 


Jack, as they set off, developed a pain- 
ful limp. The officer was loudly incred- 
ulous of any real injury, but neither rid- 
icule nor abuse could force the prisoner 
beyond a slow walk, and there was that in 
the youth, the slenderness and the game- 
ness of his captive, that withheld the of- 
ficer from downright violence. They were 
soon left in the rear, for the other men, 
thinking of supper and bed, made the 
Chinamen trot smartly. Jack’s captor, 
mindful of the “slipperiness” of his 
charge, kept a hand in his collar. In the 
other hand he carried his revolver. 

They followed the river beach to the 
outskirts of the village. Here, a road used 
for bringing stock down to water rose 
steeply up the low bank. The saturated 
clay, still running from the recent rain, 
presented a difficult bit of footwork. 
Keeping a grip on his collar, the officer 
forced Jack up in front of him. They had 
nearly reached the top when suddenly the 
prisoner appeared to slip. His feet shot 
from beneath him, striking the legs of his 
captor, and they came down together; 
but Jack, by a quick twist of his body 
got from beneath and was instantly 
kneeling on the officer’s back. The man’s 
revolver had been knocked out of his 
hand as he fell; Jack secured it in his 
manacled hands and pressed the muzzle 
to the base of the other’s skull. 

“If you move or cry out—” he whis- 
pered meaningly. 

“Oh, hell!” panted the man. “You're 
on top!” 


“Key to the bracelets!’’ demanded 
Jack. 

The other put his hand in the small 
pocket of his pea-jacket and with some 
difficulty produced it. 

“Hold it up in the palm of your hand,” 
ordered Jack. 

The officer obeyed ; and Jack, without 
moving the muzzle of the revolver, bowed 
his head and.took the key between his 
lips. Ever careful to let the man feel the 
weapon, Jack found the keyhole in the 
handcuffs with his tongue, and with lips, 
tongue and teeth, patiently worked the 
key till it slipped in and turned, and his 
hands were free. He dropped the man- 
acles within reach of the officer’s free 
hand. 

“Put them on,” he commanded. 

This was impossible owing to the 
fact that as the man lay, one arm 
was doubled beneath him. The youth 
shifted his weight a little to release it. 
Slight as the concession was, it sufficed to 
turn the tables again. The instant his 
arms were free the officer heaved up his 
back, and overthrew the light frame of 
the youth. The man rolled down the hill 
and was swallowed up in the darkness. 

Still grasping the revolver, Jack slid 
after him, but at the bottom he was not 
to be seen, though he might easily have 
been within a rod’s length. Except where 
the river gleamed dully, all was solid 
dark. Beside where Jack crouched, a 
thick willow bush grew close under the 
bank, casting a yet blacker shadow in the 
darkness. Crawling towards it, Jack felt 
softly with his hands under the branches, 
but there was nothing there. Fearful of 
showing a mark against the sky, he re- 
mained crouching with his back to the 
bush. There, breathing only with the top 
of his lungs, he watched and listened, 
covering both the road and the strip of 
beach with his revolver. The stillness was 
almost absolute ; what sounds there were 
—the closing of a window in the village, 
the distant bark of a dog—only inten- 
sified it. Jack knew the man could not 
have got away, but was waitiug, like him- 
self—and not many feet away. 


It grew a little lighter and Jack saw 
that presently the moon would be re- 
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vealed for a little space. He could make 
out the details of the beach and the bank 
now—except a place across the road, 
where a rank growth of weeds made a 
blur. The conviction grew on him that 
this spot harbored his enemy, and his 
grasp on the revolver tightened. The 
clouds thinned and he was almost sure— 
but still he waited. Then suddenly he did 
see him; the moon shone in his adver- 
sary’s face. Jack raised his arm to fire— 
and dropped it again with a shuddering 
cry. 
At the same moment the officer sprang 
across the road and pinioned the youth’s 
arms. He turned him about so that the 
moonlight fell on his face and snatched 
off the concealing hat. A mass of dark 
hair fell about the shoulders of the sup- 
posed young man. 

“Jule!” the officer cried. “Good God! 
It’s Jule!” 

She was the first to speak. “I’m sorry 
I hurt you,” she murmured. “I didn’t 
know it was you.” 

He scarcely heard her. “Jule!” he re- 
iterated, “To think of it’s being you!” 

She took the key to the handcuffs from 
her mouth where she had kept it all this 
while and held out both hands towards 
him significantly. 

“No! No!” he muttered hoarsely. “I 
couldn’t put them on you!” 

“Well, I don’t need them now,” she 
said with a shrug. 

“To think of a girl being so plucky 
and game!” he still whispered in his 
amazement. 

“Come on,” she said dully. 

“Where ?”’ 

“Why—to the police station.” 

“Jule, I—I couldn’t,” he said brokenly. 

Then suddenly speech came with a 
rush. He seized her hands and crushed 
them hard. “Jule! The boat! It’s waiting 
for us back there—and Canada just 
across the river! We could be in St. Kitts 
before morning and get the first train for 
Toronto! They’d never suspect the truth. 
They’d think you’d knocked me on the 
head and pitched me in the river. They 
couldn’t trace us—who would ever guess 
it was a girl! Come with me, Jule! 
What’s the Service to me—or anything 
else—beside you!” 
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“No,” she said, “I wouldn’t want to 
get off that way.” 

“But, Jule!” he protested. “I mean 
square by you! We’d be married in the 
first town!” 

She still shook her head. “That isn’t 
it,” she said quietly. “But I couldn’t. It’s 
— it’s up to me not to let you do it!” 

“Jule! I’m the boss of myself!’ he 
cried, “I take my own chances! I’d con- 
sider myself lucky at that!” 

“Tt’s no use, Walt. I couldn’t!’”’ She 
struck her breast a little blow. “Some- 
thing makes me see it through!’ she 
said. 

There was that in her tone which si- 
lenced him. She gathered her hair under 
her hat again and he sullenly thrust the 
handcuffs in his pocket. Without any 
further words, they scrambled up the 
muddy rise, and followed the road the 
others had trodden a quarter of an hour 
before, walking apart and often glan- 
cing wistfully each at the other. 


The trial of Jule Heckley was short. 
When the half-breed Chinaman Louis 
Sin turned state’s evidence, the case 
against her was complete. Secret Service 
agent Englis made an admirable witness, 
giving his story in a painstaking, straight- 
forward way that told strongly with the 
jury. The district attorney in summing 
up, took occasion to pay an enthusiastic 
tribute to the zeal and ability of the 
young officer who had taken the entire 
party and had moreover, prepared a case 
against them which left no loophole for 
escape. He went on to deplore the youth 
and sex of the principal offender, al- 
ready, it appeared from the testimony, 
such a cool and desperate law-breaker. 

“But, gentlemen,” he added, “we must 
not allow ourselves to be swayed by pity ; 
that in the prisoner which appeals to our 
softer feelings, makes her but the more 
dangerous enemy to society—etc., etc.” 

There was no ground for his fear of 
injudicious sympathy in the jury-box, for 
the prisoner had made a bad impression 
there. Disdaining the emotional appeal of 
the sex, she never looked at the jury and 
they thought her cold, hard, reckless. 
The only man in court who knew what 
was concealed under that impenetrable 
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exterior was the principal witness against 
her. As for her attorney, he even damaged 
her case. She was an alien and he, fearing 
that her cause might tend to his own un- 
popularity, treated the result as a fore- 
gone conclusion. The jury returned a 
verdict of guilty, without leaving their 
seats. 


Judge Middlebrook presided, a wise 
and mild-looking man. As he was prepar- 
ing to pass sentence on the prisoner, not 
without a glance of compassion for her 
slender youthfulness, Agent Englis arose 
and obtained permission to speak, The 
young man was very pale and his voice 
shook. 

“Your honor,” he began, “the district- 
attorney had some kind words to say 
about the way I did my duty. I thank him 
for it, though it was only my duty and 
as such deserves no mention. I call at- 
tention to it, because the duty is now 
done. The prisoner was arrested and is 
convicted ; that is where my work ends.” 

He took two steps to the table where 
his superior sat, and unpinning the badge 
from his waistcoat, laid it on the table, 
adding to it his revolver and the wallet 
containing his credentials from the de- 
partment. 

“T resign my commission, sir,” he said 
quietly, “with thanks for fair treatment 
all the time I served under you.” 

A murmur of astonishment went 
around the court-room, and those in the 
back benches craned their necks. With- 
out giving time for any answer, Walt re- 
turned to the judge. A great silence fell 
on the room as he resumed. 

“Your honor, I speak for the pris- 
oner,” he said simply. “She’s guilty: 
there’s no more to be said about that. 
But I, the principal witness against her, 
respectfully ask for the clemency of the 
court. She’s alone here among foreign- 
ers; her own counsel with his hire in his 
pocket, takes sides against her.” 

This point told with the spectators. 
There was a disposition to applaud, in- 
stantly silenced from the bench. 
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“Your honor,” Walt went on, “she’s 
twenty years old, and God gave her the 
bold and adventurous spirit of a lad. 
That’s a good thing in young people 
when properly regulated. The parents of 
the prisoner turned her pluck and game- 
ness to their own profit. They sent her 
out to do the dangerous work, while they 
stayed at home and banked the profits. 
She has broken the law—but the pull 
across the river at night, the secrecy, the 
spice of danger—if liking that is a crime 
at twenty, every man worth his salt is 
a criminal at heart. You have seen many 
criminals, your honor—look at her! Is she 
like one of them? Not a word has been 
brought out during the trial to prove 
her dishonest or depraved. Are you going 
to send her to prison? You know into 
what company she will be thrown there 
if you do!” 

“T cannot listen to a merely emotional 
plea,” interrupted his honor mildly, with 
a smile. 

“There are facts, too,” said Walt 
quickly. “The district attorney says I 
did my duty well. He should be praising 
her. She saved my life when the half- 
breed put a gun to my head. When I 
recognized her on the beach that night, 
I was for bolting. I urged her hard to go 
—and they never would have caught us. 
But she would not; she was too square. 
She brought me in! And it was she who 
made me testify against her here. She’s 
square! She plays the game.” 

He paused a moment and glanced at 
the bowed head of the prisoner. “Your 
honor,” he went on in a low voice, “she 
has promised to marry me. If you see fit 
to grant my plea, I will be responsible 
for her in the future. Are you going to 
send my promised wife to prison?” 

He sat down. The silence in the court- 
room was painful in its intensity. The 
prisoner had dropped her head in her 
arms and her shoulders were shaking. 
Judge. Middlebrook looked at the district 
attorney, who nodded his head. 

“T will suspend sentence,” said his 
honor. 





HE mind of the aunt is one of the 
most curious of psychological phe- 
nomena. It is only more curious than that 
of the uncle because it is a female pro- 
duct. Of the varieties of relatives—blood 
or milk or acid or water, whatever they 
be—the aunt is the most complex and 
baffling. This is by no means an invective 
against the time-honored institution of 
aunts. It is merely a just reflection on the 
species. I am led to make it partly be- 
cause of a long and intimate experience 
with aunts—mine and Anne’s—and 
partly because of an event which recently 
occurred and which is the sad effect of 
the surprisingness of my Aunt Julia. She 
visited us—I didn’t want her to come, 
neither did Anne. It was the open opposi- 
tion on Anne’s part which led me to retire 
from my own defensive position and take 
the field. No matter how peaceably you 
may be pasturing with your mate in the 
holy estate, let one of you refer, however 
chastely, to the peculiarities of a relative 
of the other and he is instantly possessed 
by a devil; and yet in my experience, 
there’s very little in the way of lively 
personal opinion that one relative wont 
rid himself of in an estimate of another. 





It appears to be a kind of domestic 
patriotism, 

All Anne said—in the beginning — 
when I announced to her that Aunt Julia 
had hinted in a letter she’d love to see 
“our little home,’”’ was—“Gracious !” 

I instantly upbraided her. ‘“‘Woman,” 
said I, sternly, “do you happen to recall 
that your Aunt Agnes came last winter 
for a week and stayed six of them?” 

“T shall never forget it, my dear,” re- 
plied Anne somberly, off her guard. She 
rallied at once. “But she had phlebitis— 
she couldn’t go, poor dear.” 

“She didn’t have that—that indelicate 
disease—she only thought she had.” 

“It amounts to the same thing. Oh, 
well,” sighed Anne, “have her if you 
want her. I can stand it as long as you 
can.” 

In my irritation over the affair I made 
the mistake of writing immediately to 
Aunt Julia begging her, in sickening 
terms, to grace the “little home.” 

We dwelt at the time in the tight- 
fitting pink cottage with the pale-green 
blinds, near the Applebys—a_bilious 
lodging we take from time to time be- 
cause nobody else has rented it and we 
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1 made the mistake of writing 


can’t afford another. Anne despises it 
except when we are just about to leave. 

The evening before Aunt Julia’s ar- 
rival we sat in nervous silence on the 
minute veranda slapping mosquitoes. 
“After all,” said I, breaking the calm of 
twilight, “it may not be so bad.” (Slap!) 

Anne sniffed in an unlady-like manner 
and slapped. 

“Well,” I went on more blithesomely, 
“she’s very rich, you know, and she is 
quite likely to do something handsome. 
You must sigh a good deal about how 
you love motoring but can’t indulge in it 
except when invited; and I’ll whine 
about the seashore and how I love to 
sport about the deep, but how difficult it 
is, now that the cost of living and so 
forth, and all these sinful adulterations 
of food, and corruption in high places— 
And between us, if she’s a lady, we may 
get some way of escape from this beastly 
hole.” 

Anne’s voice glistened. “My dear! Do 
you think she would? No, she wouldn't! 
I know aunts. But if she should— Any- 
way, I may as well put the best linen 
sheets on her bed. It may help.” 
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“Heaven will reward us, Anne,” I 
whispered, convulsively wringing her 
hand. (Slap!) 

It is unnecessary to go into those ten 
days of Aunt Julia. She came and she 
went, Others have maiden aunts who visit 
them unawares. They will understand. 
And anybody who knows my Aunt Julia 
will— 

“But she’s a kind old soul,” said I, 
“after all.” 

“I shall wait to see what after all 
really means,” returned Anne, ungra- 
ciously, sinking into her pet chair which 
she had not occupied during Aunt Julia’s 
stay. (Aunt J. was in it.) “Goodness, 
how still it seems.” She roused presently. 
“What are your feelings about it?” 

I followed. “We did our best—or our 
worst. I almost felt ashamed for myself 
—and I did entirely for you.” 

“Thank you, dear. But I can bear it if 
we do actually get a little runabout or—” 

“Let the sea roar and the inhabitants 
thereof,” I completed. “She couldn’t be 
mean enough not to do something for us, 
after her nice visit.” 

“My,” remarked Anne absently, “how 
I’d hate to be an aunt of yours! It is bad 
enough being the wife of a nephew of 
your aunt. How evil communications do 
corrupt good manners.” 

Some days after, while we were acting 
as if we did not in the least expect it, 
came Aunt Julia’s letter. And that leads 
me to the remark I made at the beginning 
of this account: You can’t tell anything 
about aunts. 


II 


Anne was washing her hair when I 
burst in upon her. It is a secretive opera- 
tion and she loathes observers. I don’t 
blame her. ‘‘Don’t curse me,” I hastened 


to forestall. “Listen, my faithful friend! 
“My dear Nephew:— 
“T take pleasure in telling you that 
I completed my journey home in 
perfect safety, though I was obliged 
to ask the gentleman who sat in 
front of me in the train to change 
his seat, his garments were so satu- 
rated with the repulsive odor of to- 
bacco. The weather—” 
“Oh, skip that!’ muttered Anne from 


behind her snaky veil of hair. 





ANNE AND I AND ALGERNON 


“All right. Here we are— 
“I am sending you and dear An- 
nie—” ~ 
“She knows how I loathe that name 
of Annie,” cried Anne. “Go on. Hurry.” 
“—and dear Annie some little tokens 
of my agreeable stay with you in 
your little home—things I heard you 
say you desired. I am glad to see 
that you are not ashamed of adopt- 
ing that modesty of environment to 
which a young man and his help- 
mate—” 


“Stop! It’s enough. Helpmate! Why 
not spouse? Now go. Quick! I’ll not cele- 
brate with mermaid hair. I’ll be there 
instantly.” 

In a half hour, damp as to head but 
radiant of face, Anne appeared in the 
apple orchard—there are five trees, two 
of them dying—where I sat. 

“My dear! Isn’t it splendid! Isn’t it 
heavenly ! That blessed old lady! I didn’t 
believe she’d do it. Oh, we'll have the 
sweetest little trips here and there—with 
our lunch—or the tea-basket! Oh, to 
think she’s done it /’”’ Anne added that last 
in the hushed tone of awe which the poor 
always use when they are confronted by 
the expenditures of the rich. 

“Oh, Aunt Julia’s all right,” I re- 
turned with the bland patronage one feels 
when a relative finally has done some- 
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thing handsome. “I say, Anne, what do 
you think J am going to get? She can’t 
send me a segment of the sea-shore, you 
know.” 

“Why, a check, stupid!” 

“T think I’ll wear deep mourning, 
Anne.” 

She stared. “Mourning? Who? Why? 
Are you losing your mind now at the re- 
splendent moment of our star of for- 
tune ?” 

“Aunt Julia, if she has sent a motor 
and a check is a dying woman—that’s 
all.” 

“Pooh,” scoffed Anne, “she’s so rich 
she wouldn’t notice it.” 

“What? Death? That’s a very modern 
idea, Anne, and not at all Biblical.” 

Anne laughed. . 


III 


“Did you hear me say it? Did you, on 
your honor as a real lady? If so, divorce 
me ; I deserve it, Anne.” 

“Did J say it? Did I? I ask you asa 
husband—the only one I’ve ever had so 
far as I know—did I?” 

“Anne, I can’t lie to you—to-day. I 
heard you say it.” 

“And you—you with your own senile 


We sat in nervous silence slapping mosquitoes 
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lips, for I listened carefully—wished for 
one. I’m sorry to fling your shame in your 
face, but you did.” 

We stood together, Anne and I, on the 
pink back porch, an open express package 
before each of us. They had but just ar- 
rived. 

“What’s the man bringing us?’ Anne 
had asked suspiciously. “You haven't 
gone and bought the ‘Lives of the Saints,’ 
have you?” 

And I had replied: “No—whom for, 
pray?’ When the boy had left our spoils, 
we had hastened eagerly—the unex- 
pected-bundle light in our eyes—to our 
treasures. Aunt Julia’s name and address 
were in the sender’s corner of each pack- 
age. “Why—why—” had gasped Anne, 
failing on the instant to sense the full 
significance of the occasion. Then she 
realized. 

“Fool that I 
known.” 

I then had ventured mildly—‘Your 
runabout doesn’t seem quite as large as 
my check, Anne, judging from the size 
of the boxes. I don’t want to make you 
envious but—’”’ 

“Open them,” she had ordered bitterly. 
“T sha’n’t.” 

“T’ll do yours first, dear,” said I chi- 
valrously, “and you can be putting it to- 
gether while I take out my stocks and 
bonds.” 

‘““‘No—no, it can’t be! I can’t believe 
it! Say I’m mad! I wont have it!” Anne 
had wailed when I had uncovered for 
her a vast and vicious talking-machine. 
“Oh, that wretched old lady!’ She ceased 
her loud outcries momentarily. ““Yours— 
quick !” 

My hands trembled but I had suffi- 
cient control to lay bare a gigantic side 
of pig-skin. Exerting all my feeble 
strength I had hauled out the other sides 
of the creature. It was what one calls in 
novels, “his lordship’s dressing-case.” 
“Damn,” said I. And then ensued the 
Greek chorus which I have recorded 
above. 

We sat down on the top step, and 
clasping hands, with our heads laid to- 
gether, we wept in sweet conjugal com- 
munity of sorrow—and cursed Aunt 
Julia. 


was! I might have 
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“How’d you come to mention it?” I 
asked, brokenly, later. 

“I didn’t. She said she liked them. 
And I, thinking to be polite and concili- 
atory, said I’d always wanted one. Oh, 
idiot! Aud you?” 

I blushed. “I don’t know. I—I always 
did rather want one. I know I’m weak 
and womanish, Anne, but they sound so 
nice in books.’ I turned to it wanly. 
“Everything is in it from a clock to a 
toy-piano—solid silver and marked, so 
we can’t sell it. I don’t think it would be 
so hard to bear if it hadn’t arrived while 
we were in this house.” 

Anne did not abuse me, I say it to her 
credit. All she said was, wearily, “Shall 
I start my machine ?” 

“Oh, Anne, forgive me!” 

We continued to sit in silence, save 
when Anne muttered horribly between 
her teeth—‘‘Talking-machine!” 

Presently she seized me by the arm in 
sudden rage. “Think—think what they 
cost !” 

I nodded. “I’ve thought; I can’t bear 
it.” 

After a long time I felt her shoulder 
shaking against mine. ‘We can rent old 
Kate and I’ll play the phonograph while 
you collect the pennies in your dressing- 
case,” she giggled. “In that way we may 
ultimately get to the sea-shore.” 

I weakly joined her empty mirth and 
we nearly shook down the tottering ver- 
anda. “Well, as presents—” I began as 
we got unsteadily to our feet. 

“Oh, yes, as presents! But I’ve never 
before so realized the truth of the Scrip- 
ture—that every good and perfect gift 
cometh down from above.” 


IV 


This I have never disclosed to Anne, 
and I beg that it doesn’t get to her ears: 
though I shared utterly her hatred of the 
rich talking-machine, I confess to a 
secret, guilty admiration of the dressing- 
case. I kept it in the closet of my bed- 
room, but when Anne was out of the 
house I used to steal up stealthily and 
gloat over its lordly splendor. What pos- 
sessed Aunt Julia to buy it—but that 
leads us to what I said in the beginning. 














** Say, I’m mad! | wont have it!’’ 


Almost as mysterious is it to reflect on 
what led her to get so good a one—yet 
there we are again. Of its kind, it was 
perfect. It awed and humbled me when 
I approached its glittering eye. I could 
think of no place where I could take it, 


except the Knickerbockers, where it 
would do credit. And I could think of 
nothing, except our Whistler etching, 
Anne’s three pieces of real lace, and our 
best rug, which was worthy to travel in 
it. But that’s no luggage for the casual 
week-end, especially for a married gen- 
tleman. 

Anne never spoke of it—any more 
than she did of her hidden gift or of 
Aunt Julia. Nor did we mention run- 
abouts or the seashore. I’ve always been 
dying to know how Anne got out of it 
to Lily Appleby; for I heard her tell 
her of our bright hopes. I never dared 
ask. 


In August the Osgoods invited us to 
spend a week with them at their place— 
Hazelhurst. Why Hazelhurst I can’t 
think. I don’t know what a Aurst is and 
they had no hazels. Probably because 
both began with A. In any case we de- 
cided to go, though we couldn’t at all 
afford it. However, we shut our eyes and 
drew out all of our money from the bank, 
except five hundred dollars we keep for 
an operation or a baby, and accepted 
effusively. 

Though I did not feel that the Os- 
goods were thoroughly worthy of my 
dressing-case I concluded to risk it, on 
that occasion. I started to break it to 
Anne by beginning pleasantly — “Shall 
you take your phonograph?” but she 
rudely interrupted: “No, I sha’n’t. But I 
suppose you intend to take that—that 
plate-chest of yours. How you can dis- 
play such bad taste I can’t imagine.” 
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“T wanted to christen it,” I answered 
peaceably. “To launch it, as it were.” 

“What shall you call it?” asked Anne, 
interested despite herself. 

“I had thought of ‘Algernon,’” I of- 
fered tentatively. 

Anne scornfully giggled. “And I'll 
wear white and break a bottle of tooth- 
wash in it.” 

“I dare you to,” I cried hotly. 

“Oh, well,” she finished. “Do as you 
like. But mark my words, you'll regret 
it.” Which is her favorite speech. 

The next day but one we set out for 
the Osgoods. It was a loathsome morn- 
ing. There was that disgusting combina- 
tion of heat and hot, thick rain which 
is the god-father of the pink house. Rain 
to us suggests coolness—and I dressed 
accordingly ; I can’t seem to learn that 
rain trick. Anne was already on the porch 
snifing the morning, when I went up to 
get Algernon. She is the readiest female I 
have ever met—the hours she has wasted 
in readiness ! 

“Hurry!” she admonished nervously. 
‘“‘We'll miss it. People are going toward 
the station.” (She thinks that everyone 
who turns by chance toward the station 
is hastening to her train.) I disregarded 
this as is my wont, and stopped to wind 
Algernon’s traveling clock and put in his 
pyjamas, the while Anne clamored, un- 
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lady-like, below. When I had at last 
fastened on the overcoat which protects 
his piggish skin, I bent to raise him. I 
knew Algernon, naked, if I may be so 
immodest, weighed heavily, but I had no 
conception of his tonnage once he was 
en voyage. By a frightful, blood-vessel- 
breaking effort I lifted him some seven 
inches from the floor and pantingly stag- 
gered down the crooked stairs. He fell 
drunkenly on the porch and ruined two 
boards. Anne made as if I had lightly 
cast away a package of bird-seed. “Lock 
the door and Aurry’ We'll hardly catch 
it. You know how I hate to miss trains.”’ 

“How do I? I’ve never seen you miss 
one,” I muttered sullenly. But she did 
not hear. She was airily tripping—or 
dripping—over the meadow, scarcely en- 
cumbered with her childish hand-bag 
and green umbrella. I raised my own 
umbrella and seized Algernon desper- 
ately. I got ten yards before I had to rest 
him. 

Anne, miles ahead, threw remarks over 
her shameless shoulder. ‘Hurry! I smell 
the train. Run!” 

Run! 





‘Hurry! | smell the train. Run/"’ 




















And just under the brink sat a belligerent old man 


I wabbled on twelve yards more, my 
arm torn from its moorings. And it was 
a ten minutes’ fast walk! 

“What are you stopping for?” 

“Peace, woman!” I shouted indig- 
nantly. “Have you no decency?” My feet 
were wet and my legs; the arm that sup- 
ported the slothful Algernon was water- 
logged. Inside my garments I fumed with 
perspiration. “Go on ahead and check 
the trunk. And if I don’t come, go alone 
—I don’t care.” 

Anne sped on like a fairy. I watched 
her disappear and wondered malignantly 
how much a cheap divorce would really 
cost. 

It is useless to describe that march to 
the station. It is an unsympathetic world 
anyway, and people would only laugh. 
By dint of curses and kicks and tears and 
prayers I induced Algernon to a knoll 
some two minutes from the train. At least 
it would have been two minutes if the 
train had stayed there; instead it was 
steaming brightly away. I descried an 
agitated figure galloping up and down 
the platform and weak terror possessed 
me. I threw Algernon violently to the 


ground and sat on him—alone in the rain, 
we two. Presently Anne came toward me, 
a black, sinister look on her face. I slunk 
down under my umbrella. 

“Well! Didn’t I tell you! Oh! It’s 
perfectly maddening! And you never 
hurried! | saw you—sauntering along! 
As if you were going to—to—” 

“Hell?” I offered, meekly. 

“Don’t swear at me. I wont have it. 
The good train, too! And now every con- 
nection is missed for the day. Two hours 
before another comes. Oh, how could 
you!” 

“T should think you could see how I 
could,” said I, pacifically. 

I grieve to say she stamped her foot. 
She was punished, though, for the soggy 
ground pulled off her rubber and she 
spoiled her gloves getting it on. 

“You don’t care! I believe you’re glad 
you did it,” she continued in wrathful 
tones. I kept silence. “Oh, why did I 
marry !” 

I smiled fulsomely. “I suppose you 
couldn’t resist me, Anne. I mean at the 
time. You’ve developed a good deal 
since.” 
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“Give me the key,” she hissed. “I’m 
going to wait at home.” She snatched it 
and made off, furiously. “Are you com- 
ing,” she flung back—‘‘or not?” 

“Or not,” said I, patiently. “I’m going 
to stay and play with Algernon. He likes 
to see the engines. When you feel like 
traveling again, come back, dear. You'll 
find us there.” 

Nothing would induce me—for her 
sake—to set down the word she used at 
me. A long time later I revived suffi- 
ciently to crawl to the station and wait. 
Half-an-hour before there was any 
chance of departure Anne appeared. She 
maintained a repellent silence which | 
did not dare to break except once. “Why 
didn’t you go without me?” I asked tim- 
idly. 

“The only reason I didn’t was because 
I, at least, respect the obligations of 
marriage—and you have all our money 
anyway.” 

I forbore to reply. Our train, I had 
heard, was an hour late. Besides I real- 
ized that it was my fault, the haughty 
sin of pride. I couldn’t explain or apolo- 
gize however, without laying bare my 
shame. And as yet Anne had no concep- 
tion of the state of Algernon. It wouldn’t 
have made any difference if she had ; only 
the basis of her just indignation would 
have shifted. I’d rather be thought lazy 
than snobbish. 

We had a poor day of it. Naturally ev- 
erything began to go wrong—like losing a 
rich, chestnut curl, newly bought; step- 
ping on the ruffle of a silk petticoat and 
tearing off yards of it; and breaking my 
cherished fountain-pen. Almost every- 
body stumbled over Algernon—I had to 
put him in the aisle, he was so big—and 
reviled me and him. 

Toward two o’clock we stopped five 
minutes for luncheon. It was then that I 
put my foot firmly on the ladder of dis- 
aster. By the aid of a kind and herculean 
young man I hoisted Algernon to the rack 
above the seat. He clung there insecurely, 
but I trusted him—fool that I was—and 
led Anne out to railway pie and depraved 
coffee in sewer tiles. We scrambled back, 
blistered of stomach. The train was start- 
ing. As we swayed dizzily down the aisle 
I cast my eye toward Algernon to see if he 
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was still there. Just then the train gave a 
backward lunge and to my sick horror I 
saw Algernon topple. I shrieked in frenzy 
and rushed at him. But he was over the 
brink. And just under the brink—and 
Algernon, too—was a belligerent-looking 
old man with a pug nose— 

When Algernon was removed from his 
resting-place, we thought at first that the 
gentleman had no nose at all—Algernon 
had hit him squarely just there. Later, 
when the blood had in a measure ceased 
flowing, by delicately probing about, it 
was discovered hiding in his face. It was 
broken, I believe. The passengers ulti- 
mately gave up their idea of lynching 
and took it out in remarks with which I 
shall not sully these pages. Fortunately 
the old gentleman could speak only with 
difficulty—his false teeth having been 
wrenched from his jaws and fractured 
on the floor in the encounter. I made out 
that he was going to have me arrested at 
the next station—me or Algernon, I’m 
not sure which. Anne behaved like a lady. 
She withdrew to the end of the car and 
left me to settle—it took some time, but 
ultimately the wrecked-faced one agreed 
to accept a hundred dollars and call me 
such names as his toothless state per- 
mitted. I may add that one hundred and 
five dollars was all I possessed. 

The brakeman jammed Algernon into a 
corner. As I, blushing the hot blush of 
shame, joined Anne, I heard him growl 
malevolently—“Wot kind of a man is it 
that carries around-a damn animal like 
that ?” 

Anne’s lips shaped something that 
looked to me something like “7'hank you, 
but I’ve never been quite sure.” I said 
nothing then ; much later on I murmured 
absently—‘“‘Well, he had a pug nose any- 
way.” 

Anne preserved her fearsome silence. 

Toward seven, in the rain, we arrived 
at Peabody Junction. 

Peabody Junction is nothing but a neat 
pattern of shiny rails and a repulsive 
station. Also there is the ticket-seller’s 
house, and a cold-storage plant, and a 
lumber pile. A clairvoyant misgiving 
smote me when we alighted. 

“When does the train go to Haven- 
wood?” I asked, trying to hide an un- 











manly nervousness. Anne stood statu- 
esquely by. 

“Tuh-marrah.” The word looks like 
Arabic as written; pronounced, it was 
the most understandable English I’ve 
ever heard. 

“But there must be a train to-night. 
The time-card says—” interposed Anne, 
in the fond belief of the female that a 
woman’s voice can alter even a railway 
system. 

The man looked at her calmly and ex- 
pectorated. 

“Tuh-marrah.” 

He walked away. 

I felt Anne’s eyes on me, cold daggers. 
My head sunk on my breast. 

“Well?” she inquired. And therein was 
all that she could possibly have desired 
to say. I picked up Algernon and halt- 
ingly hobbled off. 

“He says there’s no place to sleep 
here,” I quavered, when I returned. 

Anne was sitting on a nail-keg. “So I 
inferred.” She added bitterly: “You 
might sleep in your dressing-case, how- 
ever. It doesn’t matter about me.” 

I stuttered on hastily. “But we can 
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drive over to the next village—six miles 
—where there’s a hotel.” 

She passed an unforgiving hand over 
her aching brow—making an awful 
smut, but I didn’t tell her—and replied 
like a lady-martyr, “As you like.” 

I pass over the hours from then until 
ten, when an octogenarian drove up in 
what he called a Democrat. I know too 
little of politics to verify the appropriate- 
ness. It was beastly as a wagon, I may 
say. We clambered weakly in, with Al- 
gernon, and set off. Three miles out in the 
pitchy-black, drizzling night the axle 
broke. Algernon was the only one who 
escaped unscathed. The mud there was 
very soft and eased our fall. 

“There aint nothin’ to it. She’s bust, 
darn ’er hide. I’m a-goim’ to git home 
with the team,” piped the shaken and 
battered old driver. ‘I’m a-goin’ to leave 
’er here an’ git home.” 

“Hold on,” I called, “what’s to be- 
come of us?” 

“T dunno. Yuh can walk on to the vil- 
lage. Yuh can’t miss it. An’ yuh can give 
me fifty cents for bringing yuh this far.” 
“You can go to thunder!” I shouted 
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fiercely, “and your rotten Democratic 
wagon with you. Anne, where are you?” 

“Here in a mud-puddle,” she answered, 
still very dignified. ‘And you'll find your 
Algernon lying near in a morass, if you 
should chance to want him.”’ 

I fished him out of the ooze. “Come 
on, Anne, we’ve got to walk it.” 

We started. In the distance we could 
hear in a senile wail—“Gol darn yuh, I 
want them fifty cents.” Ahead was black- 
ness and despair. Without a word we 
slumped along. Every ten feet I had to 
relieve myself of Algernon, for if he had 
heavily depended on me in the morning, 
now he was lead and granite as he hung 
helplessly to my numbed arm. At last I 
could bear it no more. I let him fall and 
sank down upon him. 

“What’s the matter now?” asked 
Anne mechanically. I rose and took her 
by the arm. I led her to Algernon. I 
clasped her fingers on his handle. “Lift,” 
I commanded, harshly. 

She straightway groaned in anguish. 

“Now,” said I grimly, “you know why 
I missed the train this morning. You 
know, too, why I can go no farther.” 

Just beyond me I could make out a 
bridge. I forced myself to one last effort 
and goaded Algernon to the remaining 
distance. Beneath us a dark and murder- 
ous tide flowed rapidly. I opened and 
took from him some of his contents which 
I did up in pyjamas. Then with a horrid 
oath I pushed him over into the depths 
below. He sank without a cry, christened 
at last-—‘“ Devil.” 

“Listen,” said I. “It was silly pride 
that has brought us here—mine. There 
—are you satisfied? I’ve bitten the dust 
—mud, I mean.” 

I waited for the blow. It came. It was 
a wild, wet kiss on the lips. “You poor 
old thing! It’s not so much your fault as 
your Aunt Julia’s.” 

Somehow the rain didn’t seem so wet 
after that, nor the road so long. There 
are a few moments when nothing on 
earth would induce me to give up being 
married. A light—sent by St. Christopher 
—twinkled over at the left. We set forth 
hand in hand to find it. 
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We rose up in our beds the next morn- 
ing and gazed first at each other and then 
at the room—strewn, like a beach after 
a wreck: shoes, clothes and hats, mud- 
caked, ruined. We grinned cheerfully. 

“We can’t go on to the Osgoods,” said 
Anne, decisively. “We'll have to go 
home.” 

I smiled entertainingly. ‘We can’t go 
home, my good woman.” 

“Why not?” 

“T’ve only got five dollars.” 

“Did you lose—?” began Anne. 

“No. I had to give it all to the man 
whose silly nose Algernon sat upon. I 
didn’t dare tell you.” 

It was touch and go but—she laughed. 
God bless her, she laughed. 

“What are we going to do?” 

“T don’t know.” 

We stared blankly at each other. 

“What shall we say to the Osgoods?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“There’s only one thing to do,” sud- 
denly popped Anne. “You must telegraph 
Freddy Appleby to lend you some and 
we'll give him the talking-machine to 
pay him back. They’re crazy for one. I 
heard Lily say so.” 

“Sha’n’t you mind parting with it?” 

She did not answer. 

“T’ll telegraph to Havenwood to have 
the trunk sent up here, I think, while I’m 
about it. We can at least appear as if we 
hadn’t had to sell the instrument.” 

A strange, wild look crept over Anne’s 
face. Suddenly she hid her head under 
the bed-clothes. 

‘“‘What’s the matter? You haven’t sunk 
the phonograph too, have you?” 

A muffled voice quavered from beneath 
the coverings. ‘Darling, I—I forgot to 
check the trunk. It— it’s home at the sta- 
tion.” 

I arose with a light heart and made 
my toilet. That admission of Anne’s was 
for me the single bright spot in the one 
and only voyage we ever made with Al- 
gernon. Between you and me, though, 
I’ve sometimes regretted drowning him ; 
he was so refined. 
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Miss Olga Nethersole as Mary and Edward Mackay as Lucius Verus in Act III of Maurice Maeterlinck’s 


play, 


HEN M. Maurice Maeterlinck’s 

symbolical fairy play, “The Blue 
Bird,” was made the leading subject of 
description and comment in the Decem- 
ber issue of THE RED BooK MAGAZINE 
it did not likely that within two 
months another and newer product of 
the Belgian dramatic poet’s genius would 
be ready to claim attention. ‘A combina- 
tion of circumstances at fortunate 
and unfortunate, however, has unexpect- 
edly given this country the distinction of 
being the first to produce his latest work, 
“Mary Magdalene,” even before its pub- 
lication in the original French. This not- 
able achievement for the American stage, 
coupled with the interest which “The 
Blue Bird” has aroused in M. Maeter- 
linck’s dramas among American theatre- 
goers, places his biblical play in the place 


seem 


once 
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Mary Magdalene”’ 


of foremost importance even in a month 
that has been exceptional for the number 
and quality of its events in the theatre. 
The misfortune of the production is 
that another actress than Miss Olga 
Nethersole could not have been chosen 
to impersonate the character of the cour- 
tesan of Bethany who was reclaimed by 
the influence and teaching of the Savior. 
While her interpretation of the role is 
not always ineffective, she fails to em- 
phasize its full spiritual meaning. Thus 
much of the beauty and power of some 
of the final scenes are missed. But the 
work itself is so sweepingly and daringly 
conceived and written with so much sim- 
ple eloquence and yet with such power- 
ful dramatic appeal that the shortcom- 
ings of no one member of the cast, even 
when that member happens to be the star, 














n “’ Mary Magdalene,” can cloud its signifi- 


thwart its ar- 













success. 





I'he incidents of the 


Crucifixion form the 
\\ impressive background 
thet looms behind this 
simple, pathetic yet in 
tensely dramatic story 
of the Wagdalene’s re 
demption. Maeterlinck, 
more daring than any 
other dramatist who has 
used the biblical theme 
as the basis of a play, 
has represented Lucius 


Verus, the Roman gen 




























































eral who forces the Or- 





deal upon the Cross, as 
deluded into a_ belief 
that the Nazarene is his 
successful rival for the 
Magdalene’s love. It is 
an expedient which 
courts the greatest risk, 
yet it has been em- 
ployed without offend- 
ing even the most 
delicate religious sensi- 
bilities. Such is the 
spiritual quality which 
poetic genius has in- 
fused into this impres- 
sive work, through the 
rapidly culminating de- 
velopments of which 
the Savior moves as an 
all-powerful figure. 
His proximity to the 
action is constantly felt, 
His voice at intervals is 
heard, but He does not 
appear among the char- 
acters, except momen- 
tarily and at a distance 
as the final curtain 
falls. 

The drama opens in 
the luxurious gardens 
of a Roman scholar, 
Annocus Silanus, near 
Jethany. At once is in- 
dicated the contrast 
between the ancient 
epicurean and __ stoic 
philosophy of the rich, 

































































































































































luxury-loving Romans and the new, 
simple, unquestioning faith of the Jewish 
rabble in the Savior’s following. Si/anus 
s receiving his pupil, Lucius Verus, the 
koman soldier, and the conversation dis- 
loses his infatuation for the J/agdalene, 
whose sumptuous palace can be dimly 
seen across the barren wastes. Sounds of 
flutes are presently heard. Soon the Wag- 
/alene, robed in Oriental magnificence 
ind borne on a litter by slaves, comes 
with a tale of thefts which she at first 
elieves were committed by a rabble led 
by an ‘unwashed brigand” that has lately 
been lingering in the neighborhood. ‘‘He 
ippears,” remarks Si/anus, “to be the son 
f a carpenter. 

(ther arriving. As 
Silanus goes to receive them the Magda 

ne is left alone with Verus who con- 
is ardent desire to her. 
the rest return the discussion of 


guests are now 


fesses ] Possess 
\ hen 
the Nazarene is renewed, especially by 
Silanus who 1 His wonderful 


who is aware of 
miracles since Simon, a miserable leper 


n the neighborhood, has mysteriously 


been made well. As 
the others are 
scoffing at his story 
a commotion takes 
place beyond the 
9 irden hedge. Joy- 
a wel 
for 
who 
is emerging from 
Simon's house. 
E the 
h the 
multitude is heard 
His voice repeating 
the Sermon on the 
Mount. The Mag- 
dalene, suddenly 
and strangely im- 
pressed, ignores 
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he Bates as Roxane and Bruce McRae as the Duke of Moreland in Act Il of Avery 
medy, “ Nobody's Widow” 
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the warning of Verus and moves im- 
periously toward the hedge and instantly 
she is seen by the rabble who stone and 
curse her and revile her. Then sounds 
forth the injunction, “He that is without 
sin among you, let him cast a stone at 
her,” and the tumult is instantly hushed. 
The Magdalene, pale and disheveled, 
but in profound thought, slowly retraces 
her steps up the terrace. 

The scene of the second act is in the 
Magdalene’s house where she is awaiting 
the coming of Verus, The woman is now 
torn between two mighty passions which 
herself cannot comprehend. She 
listens with strange exaltation to the ac- 
count by 4 ppius of the raising of Lazarus 
from the dead, yet when her lover arrives 
she throws herself into his arms, lavishes 
upon him her caresses, and implores him 
to go away with her even though his 


she 
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lesertion of his post may bring exile and 


race upon him. His answer forebodes 
-to the Nazarene and she exclaims, 


I 


“T who never wept in my worst moments 
f distress am sobbing today when hap 
piness awaits me. I love you, but He 

Verus at once believes he comprehe nds. 
“T see, | know,” he angrily replies. “Go, 
since you love Him. I| have fallen into 
one of your traps. I know now that, by 
destroying Him, I can save her whom 
He wishes to destroy, I had held back 
the threats that were gathering over His 
ead. But since He Himself comes to 
ittack me in my happiness, I add ‘to 
hese threats all the weight of flouted 
love!” 

Lazarus, the arisen, now enter ne 
room, bringing the Master’s command +o 
the Magdalene to follow Him. Without 
speaking a word to her lover Vary rizes 
from his side and goes slowly from the 
house to obey the summons, leaving the 
Roman alone. 

It is night in the house of Joseph of 
frimathea, where the Last Supper took 
place, when the final scene begins. Vord 
has come of the Savior’s peri! at the 
hands of His Roman captors and all His 
followers but the J/agdalene are stricken 
with terror and mindful only of their 
safety. She endeavors without success 
to rally them to His rescue. They make 
excuses for their cowardice. It is Nico 
demus who voices the attitude of all 
when he retorts, ‘‘We cannot do more 
than He wishes and commands; and He 
renounces His defense.”’ 

Phen Verus comes and the Wagdalene 
directs her passionate appeals to him. 
The Savior is his prisoner and His re- 
lease can be purchased at only one price, 
the Roman replies. In return for the 
Nazarene’s life the J/agdalene must yield 
herself body and soul. One speech epit- 
omizes his demand: 

“It is a question other than of love; 
and your lover, were He consulted, would 
judge that a kiss does not weigh much 
in the presence of death. Be sure that if 
He. whom you are about to deliver to 
the torture, could make His voice heard 
at this moment. He would not hesitate.” 

And Mary replies, “If I bought His 
life at the price you offer, all that He 
wished, all that He loved would be dead! 
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Were I to yield but for a moment under 
the weight of love, all that He has said, 
all that He has done, all that He has 
given would sink back into darkness, the 
earth would be more deserted than if 
He had not been born and heaven would 
be closed to mankind forever!” 

Verus realizes that his plea is lost and, 
summoning the followers, denounces the 
Magdalene as the betrayer of the Master. 
They seize upon his words, revile the 
woman as a Judas and call upon her to 
“give back the gold.” 

A commotion sounds in the street be- 
low the window. The blind man who 
was made to see—strange irony—de- 
scribes the scene. This last -pisode in a 
strange and wonderful play is best told 
in his words: 

“The blood is dripping from His feet! 
He cannot walk any farther! He falls! 
He is looking at the house!” 

Verus interrupts. “Magdalene, I still 
promise you— 

But Jary, filled with wonderful fervor 
answers—‘‘Go!” 

The blind man again speaks, “He 
rises to His feet! They drag Him along!” 

From without you hear cries of 
“Crucify Him! Crucify Him!’ You see 
the red flare of the soldiers’ torches. 

Verus turns abruptly and departs. 
Mary stands erect and motionless in an 
ecstasy of spiritual exaltation as the final 
curtain falls. 

To grasp the real significance and true 
beauty of “Mary Magdalene”’ it is nec- 
essary to look beneath the surface of 
the performance which Miss Nethersole’s 
company gives. She herself is its weakest 
member. In the early scenes in which 
Mary is still the courtesan, she acts with 
vivid effect and indicates successfully 
the Magdalene’s indolent luxury and 
sensual fascination. In the incident of 
the stoning of the woman by the rabble 
she is at her best. After that her man- 
nerisms are a serious blot on the play 
and her affectations cloud the spiritual 
meaning of the character which seems 
to escape her entirely. Mr. Arthur For- 
rest as Si/anus, the scholar, is much 
better and Mr. Edward Mackay as Verus 
shows dramatic fervor but not a very 
impressive or distinctive presence. The 
drama lends itself peculiarly to pictorial 
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display. Full advantage of this oppor 
scenery and 


beautiful 


tunity is taken in the COS 
tuming are rich, 


appropriate. 


which and 


has become the fashion to 


INCE it 


express in simile Mr. David Belasco’s 
the 


psy! hologi al 


iron 


CHOOSe 


propensity to 
moment, to strike the theatrical 
while it is hot, let us call him the ground 
hog of the drama. A year ago he came 
out of his burrow and, looking around 
him, saw that his shadow was laughing. 
He dived back, not to sleep but to plan 
and work, and “‘The Concert’”’ and ‘‘No 
body’s Widow” are the results. In con 
sequence, the theatres now holding these 
two plays are on the top wave of success 
while many 6f their neighbors are quite 
negle¢ ted. 

Mr. Avery Hopwood wrote “Nobody’s 
Widow” but Mr. Belasco too evidently 
has given it a gilding touch. Its heroine 
is Roxane, a high-spirited American girl 
who. while traveling abroad, is wooed 
and won by the Duke of Moreland under 
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H. Sothern as Wacdeth in the last act of “* Macbeth” 
the name of John Clayton. Not until just 
before the wedding ceremony does she 
discover her suitor’s true identity. Almost 
immediately after it she makes another 
discovery which is not so agreeable, for 
she comes suddenly upon him with one 
former his arms. 
Knraged and chagrined calls the 
honeymoon off, begins suit for divorce, 
writes to her family that her beloved 
husband has suddenly died and returns 
wiser if not 


of his sweethearts in 


} 
she 


home in widow’s weeds, a 
sadder girl. 

Six months later at a house party in 
the home of her friend, Betty Jackson, 
at Palm Beach, meets her impres- 
sionable Duke face to among the 
guests. They know him by his title, not 
as John Clayton, and his “widow,” still 
in the garb of mourning, sets about to 
accomplish her revenge by making his 
life a burden. While the Duke conceals 
the fact from the others, he will not be 
denied and begins the courtship all over 
again. Indeed he almost convinces 
Roxane of his constancy when a secret 


she 


face 
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and harmless little supper with his 
stess, upon which the “widow’’ sud 
denly descends, confirms her again in 
er first doubt of his constancy. ‘Then 


e attempts to tame her by force, like 
Petruchio, by locking himself 


| 
a modern 


with her in her sitting-room at night 
when a cablegram comes from London 
ynnouncing that Roxane’s divorce has 


The Duke dares not keep 


is threat to disclose the relationship to 


been ranted. 


and, as for Roxane, she finds 
double dilemma of having 
a dead husband but a divorced 
one as well. 

final act the embarrassing ro- 
has its culmination in a charming 
love scene which puts the needed touch 
upon the little. play. 
interruptions 
predicaments . and 
ends with the lovers flitting away in the 
night to the 


near by. 


the rest 
herself in the 


not only 


In the 
mance 
nein wads : 
Ol real sentiment 


It progresses with comic 


and uncomfortable 


home of an obliging parson 
Che other guests at the house 
party are not let into the when 
the curtain falls. You are left to guess 
astonishment next morning. 


secret 


their 

Miss Bates performs the role of the 
IVidow in a mood of delightful buoyancy 
shot through with flashes of pretty 
naiveté, sly mischievousness, tender sen- 
timent and even real passion. Not less 
pleasurable is Mr. Bruce McRae who, 
as the Duke, recalls his talented uncle, 
Sir Charles Wyndham, so sure is his 
sense of humor, so free is his acting, and 
‘so amusing is his audacity. Miss Adelaide 
Prince as Betty Jackson, the 
cm mpletes the trio in the story’s compli- 
cations. 


F )R once it is possible to write of the 

production of a Shakespearean trag- 
edy not out of a sense of duty but from 
an impulse of artistic delight. Mr. Ed- 
ward H. Sothern and Miss Julia Mar- 
lowe have added the great, somber play 
of “Macbeth” to their classic repertoire 
and embodied its mighty central charac- 


he stess, 


ters in a manner at once powerful and 
eloquent and, best of all, profoundly 
human. They have set it in the weird, 


pageantry of its cruel, semi- 
period, but the magnificence 


impressive 


barbari 


of the stage sper tacle does not interfere 
with the tragedy’s integrity 


as an homo- 
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geneous work of art. They have resisted 
the temptation, to which so many stars 
have succumbed, to approach the play 
only as a means to their individual ends, 
The fine quality of their achievement 
will be sure of recognition wherever they 
may go. 

Mr. Sothern’s conception of Wacheth 
a sturdy warrior, formidable in 
stature, if not mold. His 
features beneath his winged helmet are 
tense and alert. From the moment of his 
meeting with the lVeird Sisters on the 
heath, from whom he hears the prophe- 
sies which fire his ambition and impel 
him to crime, he would have you believe 
that the 7’hane of Cawdor is a prey alike 
to external influences and moody, morally 
timid introspection. He approaches Dun- 
murder reluctance and 
lapses in terror after accomplishing the 
deed. He cowers in hysterical fear, lashed 
by the imaginings of his guilty, disor- 
dered mind, before the Ghost of Banquo 
in the banquet hall. He cringes before 
the Apparitions in the Cavern and at 
last, world-weary and tormented by cow- 
ardly fears of retribution, yet not con- 
trite, he fights with the ferocity of an 
animal at bay until he falls before the 
avenging sword of J/acduff at Dunsinane 
Castle. 

It may not be an inspired performance 
of Macbeth that Mr. Sothern gives. He 
has studied diligently the old models 
and appropriated or adapted from them 
the details which best suit his ideal. If 
his performance has not always the spon- 
taneity of great acting it is ordered on a 
crescendo of dramatic intensity. It 
reaches its highest point in the banquet 
scene when, blanched and disheveled, 
Macbeth falls at the feet of the Queen. 

Miss Marlowe’s Lady Macbeth is con- 
ceived on more original lines. Simplicity 
of design and execution is its predomi- 
nating and distinguishing quality. No 
strong-sinewed, fierce virago in this 
queenly woman, urging her royal husband 
to deeds of bloody crime. Her Lady 
Macbeth can even be gentle. Love and 
ambition for ./acheth’s future greatness 
are the character’s consuming passions. 
The affection in her nature bursts forth 
as a flame in the banquet scene. Remorse 
gradually corrodes her mind and body. 


is of 


cast Jn hero 


can’s with col- 
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Brandon Hurst as A/arquts de Foudras and Mrs. Leslie Carter as Jeanne Bartet in Act Ill of ‘Two Women” 


She is reduced almost to a phantom of 
herself in the awful imaginings of her 
sleep walking. Miss Marlowe has never 
acted with finer comprehension nor read 
the poetry of Shakespeare with mor« 
beautiful effect than in this passage which 
crowns her performance. 

The subordinate characters are fairly 
well impersonated. All things considered 
it is the most notable interpretation of the 
play that has been given by American 
actors. 


ME. SARAH BERNHARDT, the 

nonpareil, the greatest living won- 
der of the dramatic world, is among us 
again on one of those “farewell” visits 
which she has undertaken so frequently 
in the past and which we devoutly hope 
she may repeat as many times in the fu- 
ture. Her sixty-seven eventful years sit 
lightly upon her. She bids defiance to 
the calendar. The secret of perpetual 
youth is hers. 


It may be interesting to measure the 
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career of this remarkable 
her contemporaries 


genius by some 
men and women 
, were geniuses but who, alas, are 
When Mme. Bernhardt 
in Paris in 1844, Edwin 
Mary 
to be born for another 
lotte 
ind this genius de 
For 


ntering middle life yet now 


first saw the light 
Booth 


\nderson was not 


was only eleven years old. 


| 


fourteen yt 


r early 


irs. Char Cushman was 


prime 
five Ve 


parted thirty irs Edwin 


AYO. 


r + + 


was just « 
ume is but a memory to the present 
‘ation, Lester Wallack was only a 
y and Maggie Mitchell 


was to walt a 


quarter of a century before the theatre 


] 


became familiar with her name. Joseph 


Jefferson was an obscure, traveling mum 


New York 


William Collier Jr. as Bivks, Miss Sallie Tor 
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npkins as Handsome and William Ce 
I'll Be Hanged If I Do” 


mer with a reputation still before him, 
John McCullough, 
and J. B. 


How remote from this day and age seem 


Charlotte Thompson 
Studley were still in their teens. 


all these famous names! 

Yet Mme. Bernhardt—a great grand 
mother, if you please—is still a throbbing 
dynamo of energy and endurance. Her 
vitality wears out the younger members 
of her company. She gives ten perform 
ances a week and laughs at the fatigues 
of travel, She has a repertoire of twenty 
five plays and can act fifteen at a day’s 
notice and without so much as glancing 
at a prompt book. 

I have studied this wonderful woman 
closely during her present visit and find 


lier as Fercival Kelly in 
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Miss Maude Gilbert as Celta Sinclair; Miss Clara Reynolds Smith as A/rs. Sinclair; William Collier as Percival Kelly; Willard R. Feely as Gaééy; and Frederick Esmelton as 
Hiram Kelly in Act 1 of * Ull Be Hanged If I Do 
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that she is unchanged from the Bernhardt 


of five years ago. Her waist measure may 
be a trifle more ample, but the years have 


left no tell-tale traces upon her features. 
It would be folly to argue that her voice 
retains all its old-time silvery sweetness, 
but her elocution is still a delight to hear. 
And the fire of her passion still burns 
with marvelous intensity. 

Thousands of women in this land who 
would not give her 
bequeath to them her matchless genius 
would yield all their possessions if she 
would impart to them her secret of per- 
petual youth. Hers has been a wonderful 
career, marvelous to the extent of being 
uncanny. 


two straws to have 


HE counterfeit emotionalism of the 

Clara Morris school of melodramatic 
icting still currency 
among theatre f to-day—on 
Proof of the survival of this 
the 
tear-stained faces of women caught in the 
spell of Mrs. Leslie Carter’s hysterics in 
Women.” ‘The melodrama is a 
straggler from the hard-fought campaign 


circulates as real 


audiences 


occasions. 


lachrymose buncombe is found in 


‘Two 


of the younger Dumas. Mr. Rupert 
Hughes arranged it for Mrs. Carter’s 
use from an Italian drama by TIT. Cicconi. 

Ihe character of the star in this ex- 


ample of old emotional mechanism is 
dual. In the opening act Mrs. Carter is 
Jeanette Moreau, a simple creature who 
is all virtue, all gentleness, all devotion— 
and, like Camille, all tubercular. By the 
device of disease Jeanette is snuffed out 
early in order to make way for Jeanne 
Bartet, her exact physical counterpart, 
vet her opposite in every instinct, habit 
and trait of character. Jeanne is a cour- 
tesan of the low Parisian music-halls, a 
temptress of men, a wrecker of hearts, a 
virago, a witch. 

The Comte Remy de Margy/, the grief- 
distracted husband of the dead Jeanette, 
wishes to complete her half-finished por- 
trait and employs the live /eanne to sit 
as a model. The atmosphere of the hum- 
ble cottage in the country, the devotion 
of the painter to the memory of his wife, 
the glimpses into the pure air of respect- 
ability exert a redeeming influence upon 
the nature of the evil woman. But the 


painter, wrapped in his earlier recollec- 
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tions, does not at first notice the change. 
So, when temptation comes, back to her 
gilded Parisian and to her old 
haunts of vice goes the disappointed 
Jeanne 





cage 


Thereafter the play is similar in gen 
eral effect, if not in specific detail, to 
“Camille,” “Frou-Frow” or any of a 
dozen of the old pieces with which the 
Clara Morrises, Janauscheks, Modjeskas, 
Ristoris and others of their kind used to 
raise the theatre rafters and tug at the 
heart strings of their susceptible audi- 
ences. There is no denying that it suits 
Mrs. Carter’s purposes. She still plunges 
from mood to mood—through the gamut 
of plaintive innocence, tremulous fear, 
cloying tenderness, pitiful self-abasement, 
agonized grief, heart-rending contrition, 
towering anger, blind fury and insane 
passion—as easily as in the days of 
“Zaza,” “Du Barry” and “Adrea.” Her 
fuses are timed so that every emotional 
mine will explode at exactly the right 
moment. Her colors are applied so that 
every situation will present an immediate 
and violent contrast with the one which 
preceded it, And in the end her perform- 
remote from every human 
quality as it possibly could be. 

“Two Women” is expensively and gor- 
geously staged, especially in its scenes of 


ance is as 


Parisian viciousness. Its company is also 
numerous but the actors might as well be 
deaf and dumb. When Mrs. Carter is on 
the stage—which is nearly all the time— 
the others are not able to get in a word 
edgewise. Sometimes the star talks twen- 
ty minutes at a stretch. 


ILLIAM COLLIER, who repudi- 

ated the name of “Willie” several 
years ago, has just risen to the added dis- 
tinction of having the appellation by 
which he prefers to be known to all men 
blazoned forth in electric letters above 
the door of his own theatre in New York. 
This does not signify that he is to be seen 
no more in other cities; nor does it mean 
that his characters are any funnier 
than before. By any other name Mr, Col- 
lier’s sense of humor is just as strong, and 
it is now as strong as it ever has been in 
“T’ll Be Hanged if I Do,” the new farce 
which he, with Mr. Edgar Selwyn, has 
put together to banish from his audiences 
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dull care at the usual price of an orches- 
tra seat. 

It doesn’t matter what constitutes the 
plot of any play so long as Mr. Collier is 
in its leading part. And it usually hap- 
pens that his 
linked together by strong similarity. Such 
is his case at present for, as Percival Kel 
/y, he appears in his accustomed guise as 
the sleek, suave hero who always blunders 


most successful rdles are 


Julius McVicker as A’azser Joseph IT, and Miss Lulu Glaser as Christ’/ in Act II of * The Girl and the Kaiser” 


yet always contrives to land on his feet. 
This Percival Kelly is the son of a West- 
ern miner who has struck it rich and who, 


as is usually the case with the second gen- 
eration of a family that has suddenly ac- 
quired wealth, doesn’t know the value of 


money. Percival spends his father’s cash 
like a lord but he exhibits no such extrav- 
agant joy in the mood with which he ap- 
proaches the day of his marriage to the 
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his ambitious family has 


1 


girl whom 


picked out for him. In fact he expends so 
much energy on his bachelor dinner that 


he forgets he is going to be married at all 
and sleeps serenely past the hour of the 
ceremony. 

Having been given the mitten and oth- 
er expressions of resentment for missing 
a lifetime of connubial experiences that 
held forth none too many enticements, 
Percival is handed a check for $10,000 
by his father and sent West to grow up 
h the country. It is with his advent 
into the mining camp at Spread Eagle, 
Nev., with his money, 
tol of infinitesimal caliber and a pair of 
irreproachable yellow that the 
fun of the farce really begins. A stage 
robbery has been committed on the day 
of his arrival and Percival is instantly 


suspec ted of the crime. 


wit 
a solid-silver pis- 


leggins 


he most uproarious scene is the one 
of the trial in which Percival’s life is at 
stake, You are made to realize how slim 
are the prisoner's chances of escape by 
the remark of the bartender of the Spread 
Hotel who is pressed into service 
“Sure [ll 
bar-keep, are we 
going to hang?” It may be added here 
that the hearing takes place in the hotel 
bar as the Spread Eagle Court House is 
being used for a moving-picture show. 

If he had not squandered his father’s 
$10,000 on a “salted’’ 
thing would have been up in the air with 
Percival. And if he had not made love to 
Bonny, the daughter of the proprietress 
of the Spread Eagle Hotel, he would 
never have discovered that his “salted” 
mine is really “pay dirt’ of fabulous 


his 


Eagle 
juror. 


Samson, the 


serve,” answers 


isa 


“who 


gold mine every- 


value. So he bribes the judge and 
jurors with a part of the proceeds, buys 
drinks all around and lands back in New 
York ready to take his place among the 
financial pillars of Wall Street. 

In the final act Bonny and her mother 
and some of the others of Spread Eagle’s 
rough population come to New York, 
and Western candor and simplicity are 
contrasted with Eastern effetism. At this 
point the farce resolves itself into a Col- 
affair; Mrs. Helena Collier 
Garrick, the star’s sister, is the amusing 
hotel proprietress; Miss Paula Marr, his 
wife, is the bashful Bonny, and Master 


lier family 
| 


1 
i 


William Collier, Jr., his adopted son, is 
Binks, the untamed Western kid. The 
final curtain finds Percival back again in 
the wedding raiment he had bought for 
his earlier nuptial venture, and delighted 
this time at the prospect of going to the 


altar. 


HE success of “The Merry Widow” 

three seasons ago turned the eye of 
all our operetta producers in the direc- 
tion of Vienna where, according to a gen- 
eral impression, any chance musical Izaak 
Walton can fish out of the beautiful blue 
Danube a string of sparkling, wriggling 
waltz songs without so much as stopping 
to bait his hook. The latest catch is “‘Die 
Forster Christ’l” which has been laid be- 
fore us squirming under the new title of 
“The Girl and the Kaiser.” Musically it 
may not be so much of a prize as some of 
the others but it is one of the most beauti- 
ful to look at. It also affords a dashing, 
hoydenish role for Miss Lulu Glaser 
which she plays with all the tricks which 
have been familiar since her “Dolly Var- 
den” days. 

The innocent, impetuous young daugh- 
ter of the royal game-keeper who meets 
the king hunting in the forest, mistakes 
him for a poacher, berates him soundly 
with her sharp tongue and incidentally 
tells him how, if she were at court, she 
would conduct the affairs of state—in 
how many varieties has this tale been set 
to music before! The rest of it is that 
Christl is invited to the royal palace, 
where she shocks the courtiers by her rus- 
tic antics and saves her sweetheart who 
has been condemned.as a deserter. 

There are sixteen musical numbers, in- 
cluding dreamy waltz measures, inspir- 
ing marches and plaintive love duets, 
composed by Mr. Georg Jarno. The li- 
bretto, written originally by Mr. Bernard 
Buchbinder and adapted by Mr. Leonard 
Liebling, is much more romantic than 
humorous. The company is of unusual 
size, with the best roles allotted to Mr. 
Julius McVicker as the Aing, Mr. Thom- 
as Richards as Christ'l’s lover, Mr. Wil- 
liam Bonelli as an imperial lieutenant, 
Miss Flavia Arcaro as a pompous court 
lady, Miss Edith Decker as a Hungarian 
gypsy, and Mr. Harry Conor as a gro- 
tesque court tailor, 
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